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PREP ASCE. 


THE Lectures on the Materia Medica formet- 
ly publiſhed in my name, though very incorrect, 
were ſo well received by the publie, that not» | 
withſtanding my endeavours tg prevent it, they 
have been ſeveral times repsinted, dad e 
llated into foreign languages. | 


This mark of public favour led me to think of 
giving a more correct and complete edition of 
thoſe Lectures; but finding that it was not poſ- 
ſible for me to give it, with the corrections and 
ſupplements which would be neceſſary, in a fatis- 
fying manner, I have long abandoned that idea, 
and judged it more proper to give an almoſt en- 
tirely new work; which I endeavour to do in the 
| mann | 


In this mack I muſt acknowledge the omiſſion 
of many articles which have commonly found 2 
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place i in treatiſes on the ſame ſubject. For ſuck 
omilicns it is TY me here to account. 


The various nomenclature of the ſeveral ſub- 
© Nances treated of I did not think it neceflary to 
detail, as it may be readily obtained elſewhere; 
and particularly I have not attempted to aſcer- 
tain the nomenclature of the ancients ; both be- | 
cauſe of the difficulty that attends fuch a labour, 
and becauſe the utility of it appears to me very 
doubtful. In this laſt reſpect, if any one ſhall 
differ from me, he may find enough of it in other 
writers; none of whom however, have aſcer- 
tained the matter ſo clearly as to prevent the 
many ill-founded and uſeleſs tranſcripts and quo- 
tations from the ancients which ſtill too frequent- 
ly appear. 


In aſcertaining the ſpecies of plants where ſe- 
veral of the ſame genus may be employed, I 
ve purpoſely omitted entering into any cri- 
tical diſcuſſion which of them is the moſt pro- 
per for the purpoſe of medicine. This is often a 
neceflary labour; but I thought it enough for me, 
in e which I have prefixed to my 


Treatiſe, 5 
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Treatiſe; to mark the botanical diſtinction of the "oh 
| ſpecies I judged moſt fit to be employed, and of 
which otily intended to treat in the after partsof : 
n * | 


, 
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Athird, and pertiapy more confiderable, omilſi- 
on which I have to account for is, the not giving | 
any deſcription of the medicine as it is employed, 
or fit to be employed. This however I have omit- + 
ted, becauſe I could not do it ſo completely and 
accurately as the authors to whom I ſhall refer, 
and whom I ſuppoſe my readers to have in their 
3 5 82 


That I have not given the chemical analyſis of 
the ſeveral ſubſtances, is an omiſſion which, if 1 
miſtake not, will require no apology in the pre- 
ſent age. have omitted it, becauſe I judge it to 

de of no uſe in explaining or aſcertaining the vir- 
tues of medicines. Any perſon who is of a dif- : 
ferent opinion may find ſuch analyſis in the ac- 
counts of the Academy of Sciences, as they are 
fully and faithfully given in Mr, GeorrRoY's Trea- | 
| Wn on the Materia Medica. 


1 Though 
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Though 1 may be readily excuſed for omit- 
„ Idoubt whether I ſhall 
be ſo eaſſly forgiven for frequently omitting the 
treatment of ſubſtances by the application of dif- 
ferent menſtruums, and for not mentioning the 
quantities of extract that are obtained from each 
of them. An attention to this is very neceſſary 
in the pharmaceutic treatment of medicines, and 
I have frequently pointed out the application of 
itz; but 1 did not think it proper to increaſe the 
bulk of my Work by details contained in books 
to which I refer, and which I with to recommend 
to al 
From the omiſſions above mentioned, and from 
others that may be obſerved, it will be readily 
perceived that the following Work is not offer- 
ed to the public as complete and ſufficient for 
every claſs of ſtudents. I do not indeed fuppoſe 
that it can be underſtood by perſons who have 
no previous knowledge of the Materia Medica, 
or who have never read other books on the ſub- 
ject. On the contrary, I wiſh that other books 
may have been read; though, from what {| have 
ſaid in my hiſtory of the ſeveral writers, it will 
appear that very few of them are to be read with 
8 advantage 
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— or even with ſafety, and] fad {edi 
nn 


There are however three 3 | 
venture to recommend, and which I wiſh to 

| place in the hands of all my readers. Theſe are 
the Treatiſe of the Materia Medica by Dr. Lxwis, 
as now publiſhed by Dr. Ax; the Treatiſe of 
PzTRus Jonas Bxnolus on the Materia Medica, 
taken from vegetables; and the Apparatus Medi- 
caminum by the learned Profeſſor of Gottingen 
Jo. Andxzas Mun Ar, Knight of the ron order. 

of Waſa. | 


In theſe three books a ſtudent will find the 
omiſſions I have mentioned above fully and cor- 
realy ſupplied. I wiſh him alſo to conſult them 
for another purpoſe, as he will there find the 
grounds and occaſions of many of the reflections 
inan OT 
Treatiſe. 


Having thus taken notice of the omiſſions in SO 
this publication, and tha means by which many 
of them may be ſupplied, I am now de ee 

general 
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general what my Treatiſe contains, and what 


apologies may be neceſſary for its various imper- 
3 | 


| 11 Lo not a to give a full account of 
all that might be ſaid of the ſeveral ſubjects of the 
Materia Medica. My chief purpoſe is to give the 
principles upon which thoſe ſubſtances are to be 
judged of as medicines; to correct the errors 
of former writers in that reſpect; and to oſſer 
ſome new principles and doctrines which to me 
appear to be neceſſary. Theſe doctrines are given 
partly in my general introduction to the whole, 
and partly in the reflections on the general opera- 
tion of medicines, which I have prefixed to the 
ſeveral chapters. Theſe diſcuſſions have extended 
that introduction, as well as ſome other parts of 
my Work, to a length beyond what might have 
| been expected; but the ſtate both of phyſiology 
and pathology, for ages paſt, over the greateſt 
part of Europe, led me to think ſuch diſcuſſions | 
neceſſary. Theſe ſpeculations may often appear 
doubtful, eſpecially to perſons little exerciſed on 
| this ſubject. I hope however they are well found- 
ed; and I offer them with entire deference to hs | 
| Pen of the — | 
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In aſſigning the virtues of medicines, I have 
avoided the compilations which have been ſo of- 
ten injudiciouſly made, by repeating almoſt every 
thing that had been ſaid before on the ſubject, and 
commonly without any proper diſtinction of au- 
thorities or of probabilities. In this buſineſfs 1 
have avoided the fault which GAL EN imputed to 
Dioscoaiprs, and which has been the fault of 
almoſt every writer on the Materia Medica fince 
his time, that is, of aſcribing too ny virtues to 
one and the ſame medicine. c 8 


I have, on the contrary, been ſparing in aſſign. 
ing virtues; and Ihave aſſigned thoſe only which 

are founded upon a nice ſelection of authorities; 
ſuch as ſeem to me to be conſiſtent with the laws 
of the animal ceconomy ; and. eſpecially ſuch as 1 
have had-confirmed by the experience which an 
extenſive practice of fifty years has nn me f 
an e ee of acquiring. | "x... 7: 


It may 3 very ſcepti- 
cal with reſpect to the aſſertions of writers on the 
Materia Medica; and it may be true that I have 
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been perhaps too rigorous in that reſpect: but I 
am perſuaded that every practitioner of judgment 

and extenſive experience muſt to a very great de. 
gree become ſceptical upon the ſame ſubject. As 
my doubts, however, have ariſen chiefly from my 
own experienee, I muſt in candour admit, that 
my experience, like that of every one elſe, may 
be fallacious, eſpecially in concluding from nega- 
tive experiments. In all caſes, therefore, where 
medicines ſhow active parts, I adviſe farther trials 
to be made, as I may. not have employed large 
enough doſes, nor have adapted them properly 
to the circumſtances of diſeaſe. 


* 


It may be further obſerved, that through- the 
whole of this Work I have omitted 2 number of 
articles entirely, and have been brief upon many 
others to be commonly found in books, while on 
ſome others I may ſeem to be rather diffuſe, This 
I acknowledge to be true; but I flatter myſelf 
that the articles omitted, or paſſed over ſlightly, 
will be found by moſt judges to be ſuch as do not 
deſerve more particular notice. I ſhould indeed 
have omitted more than I have done, had it not 
been . to correct the aſ- 
ſertions 
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this ſubject. e „ 


e muy per- 
haps be accuſed of prolixity, they will be found to 
be upon ſubjects the moſt important, and the 
moſt frequently employed in practice; ſuch as 
Milk, Peruvian Bark, Opium, Camphire, Mercury, 
and ſeveral others. In conſidering ſuch ſubjects, 
I wiſhed to aſcertain, with ſome precifion, their 
ub in the great diverſity of diſeaſes, and circum 
ſtances of diſeaſe, in which they have been em- 


| ' Throughout the whole of my Work, to ſupport 
my reaſonings, and to authenticate the facts ad- 
duced, I have. quoted the teſtimony of writers 
whom I myſelf, and I believe the public, eſteem 3 
| but it may be conplained of, that in doing this, 
I have not always ſpecified the particular works, | 
or the parts of the works, of the authors I refer 
to. This indeed is a defect; but the ſopphying 
it would have required more time and pains than 
I could have eaſily beſtowed, and 1 hope i it 18 ob. 
little conſequence, as my references are chicfly to | 
yell Eno br, in themlelyes Fu with 
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Indexes. If however my references to al 
only are ſometimes too general, the parts of their 
works neceflary to be conſulted will commonly 

be found in one or other of the three books I have 
mentioned above, as in them ſimilar references 
are commonly made, and at the ſame time the 
parts of their works more particularly pointed 


In the compoſition and language of this Work 
there are many faults and imperfections; but the 

\ - occupations of teaching and practice have not al- 
lowed me the time that was neceſſary to have them 
properly corrected ; and if the performance has 
otherwiſe any merit, I hope theſe imperfections 
will be excuſed, and eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered that the finiſhing of this Work was neceſſa- 
rily delayed till a very advanced period of life, 
the 77th year of my age. 


© To'the whole of my Work I have ſubjoined a 


2 | copious Index, which I hope will be found uſe- 


ful, particularly in this, that with reſpect to every 
Article of the Materia Medica which may not be 
3 completely treated of in one place, or in the one 
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lates to it in other places may be found by means 


complete knowledge of any ſubject, it will always _ 
be proper for my readers to take notice of all the 
ſeveral parts in which they are mentioned. 


In this Index I have inſerted not only the ſuh- 
jects of the Materia Medica, but alſo the names 
of all the writers I have referred to; from which 
the hiſtory of theſe authors, their merits and de- 
fects, and in ſeveral reſpects the progreſs of this 
part of ſcience, may be learned; circumſtances 
which may not only gratify the curioſity of many 
ſtudents, but may afford them, I hope, ſome 
uſeful inſtruction. | 


Epinsurcn, 
_ 1 MarcH 1789. 
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F 
ings of human ſociety, ſome art of phyſic and ſome: 
—— remedies aroſe among men: and, accordingly no 
country has been diſcovered, among the people of which, | 
however rude and uncultivated in other reſpects, an art of 
phyſic and the knowledge of a great number of remedies has 
not been found. The invention of remedies amongſt the 
rudeſt people may in a great meaſure be accounted for, from | 
the inſtincts ariſing in certain diſeaſes; from the. obſervation. ' © 
of ſpontaneous cures effected by the powers of the animal 


cconomy : from accidental errors in the choice of aliments z 


and even from thoſe random trials, to which pain and unea- 4 
ſineſs often lead. But it is not y to inſiſt on ſucch 
ſpeculations at z and it is ſtill leis requiſite to repeat 
here the many frivolous and fabulous accounts that hade been 

given of the invention of particular remedies and medicines. | | = 


Vol. I. 
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7 Moher OF THE 
In whatever manner theſe may have been firſt invented, 
every account we have of the progrefs of arts amongſt men 
informs us, that the art of phyſic and i knowledge of re- 
medies have had a ſhare in that pro and that at all 
times the urgency of diſeaſe, and the ih . of a few re- 
medies, have engaged men in a conſtant endeavour to increaſe 
the * of them. 


In 2 manner this . in different countries in an- 
cient times is not exactly known. The moſt ancient account 
vue have of arts is that of their being cultivated in Egypt, but 
we know few particulars of the ſtate of them there that de- 
ſerve to be taken notice of; and with reſpect to medicine in 
_— it is needleſs to inquire, as it is known to have been 


1 as muſt have been a certain obſtacle to 
its 2 * 


The firſt diſtinct accounts of che art of phyſic, as exerciſed 
by a particular claſs of men, are thoſe we have of it in 
Greece among the prieſts of EscuLay1vus. It would ſeem, 
that for ſome time theſe prieſts, if not the ſole, were at leaſt 
the chief, practitioners of phyſic in that country; and as the 
trade was lucrative, it is to be preſumed, that theſe practiti- 
oners would endeavour to become knowing in it, and conſe- 
quently to extend and enlarge their knowledge of remedies. 
In the temples of Eſculapius, therefore, it is probable that a 
- Rock of knowledge was preſerved, and tranſmitted down 
from one ſet of prieſts to their ſneceſſors; and at the fame 
time, thefe temples afforded a particular means of preferving | 
the knowledge of the materia medica; for we know it to 
have been then common for perſons who: had been cured of 
diſeaſes by the remedies preſcribed to them in the temple, 
to hang up there votive tablets, on which were written ſome 

1 and of AID dE JOAN had 
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_ It isnot my ieee the progreſs of prof in 
Greece; but we: may in general obſerve, that it firſt 
beginaing; in the temples of Eſculapius; that theſe were the 
firſt ſchools of the art; that the firſt writings upon it were 
produced there; and that the firſt clinical practitioners were 
lent out from: theſe temples. The celebrated HrepOCRATES 
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acquainted with that of Cnidus, 
nical practit one. l 


Very few accounts remain of the medicines employed in 

the temples of Eſculapius ; and it will readily occur, that. the 
firſt correct information muſt be expected and 9 for in 
the moſt ancient medical writings now fenialning, and 
which are thoſe commonly aſcribed to Hippocrates. Theſe 
writings, however, at leaſt for the purpoſes of hiſtory, ford 
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a precarious and uncertain information; for, as we nom have 


them collected together, they are certainly the works of ma- 
ny different perſons, as well as of many different ages; inſvo- 


much, that it is impoſſible, with any clearneſs, to judge what 


was the true ſtate of the materia medica in the time of Hi 
pocrates. Befides, if we refle& in how many mftanees 
nomenclature is entirely unknown, and in how many it is ve- 
ry doubtful and uricertain, we ſhall be ſatisfied how idle it is 
in modern writers to quote the authority of Hippocrates for 


the virtues of almoſt any medicine. 1 our 


partiality for that celebrated perſon, there can 

ground for ſuppoſing, that at the period in which he lived, 
much diſcernment in the materia medica could have pre- 
vailed ; and it is hardly neceffary to add, that even although 
the ſubſtances named in thoſe . were known te us with 
more certainty than they are, yet the diſtinction of diſeaſes 


and of their circumſtances are ſo ſeldom given, that at pre- 


ſent we can hardly be guided by them in employing any of the 
medicines they ſuggeſt. > 5.65 Ale 


Soon after the age of Hippocrates, Axis To rL Hand Tnxo- 


 PHRASTUS, by laying the foundation of natural hiſtory, paved 


the way for a great improvement in the knowledge of the ma- 


teria medica: but in ancient times that improvement was ne- 
ver carried far; and conſequently, for want of the means of 


accurately diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances from one another, this 


branch of phyſic remained in much uncertainty and cons | 


For along time after the age of Hippocrates; we have 


e 


was one of theſe; who, after having been infirijfcd in M 
A of the ſchool of Cos, and probably alſo 1 
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at jſt of known date, from whence we might u the 
| the materia medica amongſt them. We may pre- 
— however, that they were conſtantly endeavouring to 
find out more efficacious medicines; and therefore, upon 
the whole, increaſing their number. At the ſame time, 
this ſeems not to have been the caſe with ERASds TRATUs; 
who is ſaid to have employed few medicines, and thoſe only 
of the milder kind; and to have declared againſt the com- 
pound DOING» which even in thoſe days were ae 
8 n 


Alth ade eee might in ſome mes- 
ſure yet there were others who at the ſame time fa- 
voured the progreſs of the materia medica, and particularly 
the equally, celebrated anatomiſt HEROrHiLus, who was 
monty his cotemporary. This perſon, who held a diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank amongſt the phyſicians of Greece, was very much 
employed in queſt of remedies ; and probably gave ſo much 
. encouragement to this ſtudy, as to make his diſciple PRILi- 
Nus of Cos devote himſelf entirely to empiriciſm. Philinus 
is by many ſuppoſed to have been the author or founder of 
bike ſect of profeſſed empirics which appeared immediately af- 
ter that time: But whether we ſuppoſe Philinus, or with 
more probability SERAP1ON of Alexandria, to have been the 
author of that ſect, certain it is that it aroſe immediately after 
the time of Herophilus; and this period might be confidered 
as one of the moſt remarkable in the hiſtory of phyſic in gene- 
ral, or of the materia medica in particular, It produced, 
however, no conſiderable revolution in either the one or the 


other. 


What the empirics ATARI to the reformation or im- 
1 of phyſic is not now known. HEAAcLI DRS of 
arentum was of the empiric ſect, and is ſaid to have been a 
perſon of judgment and diligence in the ſtudy of the materia 
medica; but neither his writings, nor thoſe of any other of 
the ſame ſect, now remain, nor are there any clear accounts 
of their improvements now to be found. This ſeems to af- 
ford a pretty certain proof that their labours were very fruit- 
leſs: For had they diſcovered any new remedies, or aſcer- 
tained more exactly the virtues and proper adminiſtration of 
thoſe V known, it may be ſafely preſumed, that ſuch 
0 | improvements 
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improvements would have been adopted and _ bythe 
ee of ory er ſect. 


The ſcheme of the empirics was fuiciently ſ pecious, but 
the accompliſhment of it was only to be attained in the 
courſe of many ages: and therefore, while men conſtantly 
found it incomplete and imperfect, as it is even at the preſent 
day; practitioners were ever ready to deſert it, and to ſeek ' 
for thoſe aids which were promiſed by the other plans of phy- 
fic. Theſe remarks on the ancient empirics, -may perhaps 
enable us to account for the very imperfect ſtate of the mate- 
ria medica, not only among the ancients, but alſo at all times 


ſince, in ſo far as it depends upon experience alone. 


Although ſuch had beep the flow progreſs of the materia 
medica among the phyſicians of Greece, it might be expected 
to have received ſome improvement when phyſic came to be 
eſtabliſhed at Rome. This, however, if it took place at all, 
was to be aſcribed to the Greek phyſicians who came and 
practiſed there; for amongſt the Romans themſelves the 
arts had remained long in a very rude and imperfett ſtate; - 
Of this we have a ſtrong evidence in the works, * Caro the 
Cenſor, which yet remain : for in theſe we have an-incantas 
| tion given for the reduction of a luxation; and the braflica 
ſeems to have been with Cato an almoſt univerſal 
This may ſerve to ſhow, that we are nat to inquire aſter the 
materia medica among the Romans themſelves, but ee | 


the Greek phydapag who practiſed at Rome, rh 


The firſt of theſe who became of eminence was AscLepr- 
ADES. He had not been originally devoted to the profeſ- 
ſion of phyſic, and in entering upon it ſeems to have formed 
a ſyſtem for himſelf: but if he followed any of the great phy- 
ſicians of Greece, it was Eraſiſtratus; who eſtabliſhed a mild 
practice, employed few medicines, and declared ſtron 
againſt the luxuriancy. of compoſition which was then at- 
tempted. Like him, Aſclepiades ſeems to have employed a 
ſmall number of medicines only, and therefore contributed 
ietle to the nme | 


— 3.44% 10 .. 


tioners of * yet * were * few of 


Although he ma great authority aca jos. corn 
e Who 
could 
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could enter into the ſubtleties of his theory; and it was this 
difficulty which gave occaſion ſoon after to the e 
of the ſect called Methodic. This plan, however, of this 
ſect confining them to three general indirations only, was by 
no means ſuited to enlarge the materia medica; which ac- 
cordingly does not ſeem 60 have been an object of or cul- 
tivation. 


Upon this veeafion, it is proper to take notice of the ele- 
gant CEL sus, who lived at this period, and was the only na- 
tive of Rome who ever became diſtinguiſhed in the line of 
phyſic. Though perhaps not ſtriétiy of the profeſſion, he 
was undoubtedly often engaged in the practice; and in his 
writings we have many proofs of his diſcernment and good 
Judgment, In his works, we find a great deal more relat- 
ing to the materia medica than in thoſe of any former 
author; many medicines being enumerated by him, and a 
judgment given with reſpect to them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we are under ſuch uncertainty with "© his 
nomenclature, that we cannot always determined in our 


eee fab g the propriety of his doQrines. He is 


cularly full in his account of alimentary ſubſtances: ſo 

t it is with reſpect to theſe we can beſt judge of his opini- 

ons; and it is here we —— which we can 

hardly approve of, In modern times, much miſchief has been 
imputed, perhaps not very juſtly, to the furinacea non 

mentata ; and Few moderns therefore will approve 'of Cl 


in 8 „ e 


many inſtances, his judgment, if we underſtood it well, 
51 be found perhaps to be very good; but in other} arts. 
3 we cannot readily admit of it Thus, in Bock II. 

. XVIII, where he is re the quantity of nouriſh- 


ment in different e he has the following aflertions, 


de. IYER do not coyer any | correct POE on the 


n „ ns 


- 
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— 


| In media materia——ox quadrupedibus Ibn. wel onines a i 


minimis ad pbœnicupterum. 
Ne materiam .der tt nung, con 
14 \ 

_ ene. ulm, ee — magie 

nititur. 

Aigue eæ aver qunue que in aqua ae, le cu 2 | 

tant, quam que natandi 
Luer domeſticos quadrupedes, eee 9. 
ode ferum animal domgſtico levius ef. 


Theſe opinions, and ſeveral of a like kind, will bah 
preſent be admitted as juſt. * 


With reſpect to Celſus, it is proper to mention, Un e 
fore his time there had commenced a particular object of 
ſtudy which very much engaged him, and all the after-wri- 
ters on the materia medica among the ancients. This was 
the ſtudy of poiſons and of their antidotes. What the expe- 
rience of Mithridates in this matter might amount to, I can- 
not poſitively determine; but a great deal of what the anti- 
ents have ſaid on the ſubject of poiſons, ſeems to have been 
purely imaginary. Indeed there can be no doubt that their 
their dodkine of antidotes was frivolous and ill-founded ; 
whilft, at the ſame-time, the luxuriancy of their compoſition 
ſhows that they hardly E 
the particulars of the materia medica. Even Celſus himſelf 
ae 4 


This direction in the ſtudy of the materia . . re- 
ſpect to poiſons and antidotes, I thould perhaps have menti- 
oned before, by taking notice of a writer who lived be- 
fore Celſus, and ſome of whoſe writings ſtill remain. 
is NicanDER of Colophon, whoſe poetical 'works, Theriata 
and De Alexipharmacis, have been - frequently publiſhed and 
commented upon, though it does not appear that they me- 
rited any ſuch attention. | His ſxill in natural hiſtory appears 
to have been very mean and incorrect, and has much fable 
intermixed with it. His antidotes, in ſo far as we knorr 
them, or can judge of them from later experience,” are very 
il founded; _ this, with. their being crowded together into 


one compoſition, gives much reaſon to ſuſpelt that r 
3 


% 
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der's knowledge of the ſeveral particulars of the materia me- 
dica was extremely im 0 A 

5 | | 

After Celſus, the next writer on the ſubject of the materia 
medica, to be taken notice of, is Scr1BontuUs LarGUs, 
who treats profeſſedly of the compoſition of medicines. With 
regard to him, we muſt give preciſely the ſame judgment as 
with reſpe& to Celſus. There occur in him the ſame uncer- 
tain and doubtful nomenclature; the fame abundance of ex- 
ternal remedies; and, reſpecting the internal, the ſame in- 
accuracy in diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes, as well as the like imper- 
fection in marking the cauſes and circumſtances of thoſe to 
which medicines ſhould be adapted. Together with all this, 
we find the ſame ſtudy of poiſons and antidotes, and the 
ſame injudicious luxuriancy of com̃poſition, which has diſ- 
graced the preſcriptions of phyſicians ever ſince. 5 


From this writer we perceive, that the ſame ungenerous 
ſelfiſhneſs of keeping medicines ſecret prevailed in ancient 
times, as it has often done fince, to the reproach of the pro- 
feſſion: and from the hiſtory of AnToxivs Pacnivs we 
find, that then, as fince, theſe ſecret medicines were in a 
quackiſh manner held forth as almoſt univerſal remedies, 


In Scribonius there occur alſo many ſuperſtitious follies 
with reſpect to remidies, which detract very much from the 
good ſenſe and philoſophy of thoſe days; and ſuch indeed 
occur not only in him, but in Pliny, Galen, and all the 


.-. - The luxuriancy of compoſition would ſeem to have been 
at its height about this time in the hands of Ax DROMAcHUs 
| ſenior ; and it affords a certain proof of the very flow pro- 
greſs of diſcernment in the buſineſs of the materia . 
that even to the preſent day the compoſitions of Androma- 
chus have retained a place in our Diſpenſatories. Even the 
London College, who, in their Diſpenſatory of the year 
1746, had ſhewn ſo much diſcernment and judgment in 
_ correcting the luxuriancy of compoſition, Mill retained the 
- Theriaca Andromachi in its ancient form; which though 
perhaps contrary to the Judgment of ſome of the members, 
4 ' per! 1 4 Se nente yet 


159 


yet diſcovered how much many of them. were ſtill governed 
merely by the power of habit. witli SAS 


After mentioning the time of Andromachus, we are ar- 
rived at a remarkable period in the hiſtory of the materia 
medica, which is that of the time of the much eſteemed 
DioscoripEs. This author, who probably lived in the 
time of the Emperor Veſpaſian, is, of thoſe now remaining 
who wrote profeſſedly on the ſubject, the moſt ancient. He 
is commended by Galen as one of the beſt and moſt complete 
writers on the materia medica, and he is remarkable for hav- 
ing been conſidered ever ſince as the principal and claſſic wri- 
ter upon it. He has accordingly been tranſcribed and re- 
peated by almoſt every writer fince ; but that this has been 
owing to the real value of his writings, it is not eaſy to per- 
ceive. POS | N i 


Dioſcorides has given us a large liſt of medicines, with 
ſome opinion reſpecting each; but as his deſcriptions are 
very imperfect, and the nomenclature has been fince 
much changed, we are often uncertain what the ſubſtances 

are which he treats of, and therefore cannot always judge 
how far the virtues aſcribed to them are well founded. Ia 
ſeveral reſpects, however, his judgment in general may be 
ſuſpected. When we find him ſo often aſcribing to ſubſtances 
the power of reſiſting the poiſon of ſerpents and other ani- 
mals, and even of curing the bite of mad dogs; when he 
gives us many medicines for diſſolving the ſtone in the blad- 
der, for conſuming the ſpleen ; for moderating the venereal | 
appetite in males, and for preventing conception in females ; 
for promoting the birth of children, and expelling the ſecun- 
dines and dead fœtus, and for making 12. — ; 
the aſcribing theſe, and other . improbable virtues, gives me 
a mean opinion of the judgment of Dioſcorides, or, if you 
will, of the phyſicians of his time, in this buſineſs. Li 
neus, by the character of Experta, which in his liſt of wri- 
ters he annexes to the writings of Dioſcorides, ſeems to con- 
ſider theſe writings as the fruits of experience; but I cannot 
believe that Dioſcorides had conſulted experience when he 

attributed to ſo many medicines the power of promoting 
urine, and of exciting the menſes. Such powers may truly - 
exiſt in many medicines ;z but it may be truly aſſerted, that 
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they are not to be found in one of a hundred to which Dioſ- 
corides has aſcribed them. | | 


In many parts of his writings, where he treats of ſubſtances 
which we may be ſuppoſed acquainted with, the juſtneſs of 
his {kill in affigning virtues'is very doubtful; and to me he 
appears to be not only miſtaken, but ſometimes inconſiſtent 
with what he has ſaid in another place. In many inſtances he 
is looſe and undiſtinguiſhing with reſpect to the circumſtances 
of diſeaſes to which medicines are to be applied; and often 
pointing them out only as being uſeful in general, as in Vitiit 
Renum, Pulmonum, Vulve, &c.: but ſuch opinions are 
generally uſeleſs, and may be often miſleading and perni- 
Cious. 


From theſe conſiderations, I cannot join in that ſuperſtiti- 
ous regard which has been ſo generally paid to Dioſcorides ; 
and muſt deem it to have been rather unfortunate for the 
ſtudy of the materia medica in modern times. It has certainly 
been unlucky that more labour has been beſtowed to aſcertain 
the medicines pointed out by him, about which we are doubt- 
ful, than in aſcertaining the yirtues of thoſe ſubſtances we are 
acquainted with, ws | | 


Nearly at the fame time with Dioſcerides, or ſoon after, 
lived the elder Pl. ix v, another copious writer on the materia 
medica. This truly learned man was, however, as upon 
moſt other ſubjects, ſo in particular on that of the materia 
medica, a mere and often an injudicious compiler. He has 
frequently rep after Dioſcorides, or the authors whom 
Dioſcorides himſelf borrowed from; although, being 
hardly in any caſe a practitioner in phyſic, he was perhaps 
leſs fit than Dioſcorides for making a compilation on this ſub- 
zeft. With refpect to his writings on the materia medica, 
we can only fay, that every difficulty and every fault that 
* in the writings of Dioſcorides occurs alſo in thoſe of 


In juſtice to the latter it muſt, however, be acknowledg- 
ed, that he diſcovered. more judgment tbau his cotempora- 
ries, in condemning the very luxuriant compoſitions which 
at that time were. ſo much aflected. After mentioning the 
rover of ingredients in Mithridatium Antidoton, and mw 
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king notice of the ſmall proportion of ſome of them, he 
adds, 4 Quo deorum perfidiam iſtam monſtrante ? Homi- 
num enim ſubtilitas tanta eſſe non potuit. Oſtentatio artis 
© et portentoſa ſcientiz venditatio manifeſta oft,” 


Soon after Pliny appeared the celebrated 3 from 
whoſe extenſive — and erudition, and eſpecially 
from his large experience in the practice of phyſic, we might 
have expected a great improvement of the materia medica; 
but we are much diſappointed, as we find nothing in his 
writings ſufficient to excuſe the inſolence with Which he 
treats his predeceſſors, nor to ſupport the OW rc 
amn performances. | 


On the ſubject of the materia medica, he attempted what 
was very much a new ſyſtem. He maintained, that the 
faculty or power of medicines depends chiefly upon their 
general qualities of heat and cold, moiſture | and 
He obſerved, that the writers, before him had ſuppoſed the 
fame z but that their doctrines could not be. uſctully applied, 
becauſe they had not obſerved the various combination of 
theſe qualities, and much leſs the various degrees in which 
the quality might be in every particular ſubſtance. All this 
Galen endeavoured to ſupply : and for that purpoſe he Tup- 
poſed that every quality might be in four different degrees, 
and that its power would be in proportion to thęſe ; and 


pothetically and much at random 
whole of the doctrine were better founded, I need not ſay 
that it would not apply to the aſcertaining the virtues of me- 
dicines; and Galen hunfelf takes notice, that certain virtues 


5 u the dofirine in general was falſe and inapplica 
ble, yet it was received and implicitly followed by 
phyſicians of Greece who came after Galen and ind 
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all, the phyſicians of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, for at leaft 
1 oo years after his time. 


To judge further of the ſtate of the materia medica at the 
time of Galen, we muſt obſerve, that in treating of particular 
ſubſtances, beſides giving us the ſtate of the cardinal quali- 
ties in each, he gives us ſometimes particular virtues which 
might not ſeem to ariſe from the general qualities: but in 
this he is not more correct, or, if I might be allowed the 
expreſſion, not more wiſe than Dioſcorides. The 
the poiſon of ſerpents, and even of mad dogs; the diſſolving 
the ſtone in the bladder; the conſuming the ſpleen ; the 
expelling the ſecundines and dead foetus, and ſome other 
equally improbable virtues, he aſcribes to various ſubſtances. 
He juſtly finds fault with Dioſcorides for attributing too 
many virtues to the ſame ſubſtance; but he is not himſelf 
every where free from the ſame fault. It might have been 
expected that he would frequently have appealed to his own 
experience; and ſometimes, though very rarely, he does 
ſo: Although he had done it more frequently, there are 
paſſages in which we cannot admire the accuracy of his diſ- 
cernment. ©1294 | | 


In repeating after Dioſcorides the virtues of the damaſoni- 
um, he adds, Sed nos ea quidem experti non ſumus: 
« quod. autem conſtitutos in renibus calculos, aqua in qua 
« decocta fuerat pota comminuat, id certe experti ſumus.” 
On the lapis Judaicus he has this remarkable inſtance of his 
experience: Ad veſicæ lapides-——— —in quibus nos ex- 

«+ perti ſumus, proficit nihil, quod ad lapides veſicæ perti- 
* net; verum ad eos qui in renibus hærent, efficax eſt.” 
Other examples may be given of Galen's falſe experience: 

but it will be ſufficient to remark, that there can be no 
ſtronger proof of this, than when a perſon imputes effects 

to ſubſtances abſolutely inert with reſpect to the human 
body; and ſuch are the various ſuperſtitious remedies, 
ſympathetic cures, and moſt of the amulets that /have heen 
employed as remedies. Galen gives us a remarkable jnſtance 

on the ſubject of pæony. He is probably the author of the 
anodyne necklace, ſo long famous among the great and 
little vulgar of England. If he had, taken his opinion of 
the pæony from the teſtimony of others, or even from the 
theory he has here laid down in favours of its poſſible vir- 
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tue, I ſhould have been ready to excuſe him; but when . 
he gives it as a matter of his own particular experience, I 
muſt ſuſpect either his truth or his diſcernment. . Here is 
his account, as tranſlated by Charterius.—* Eo propter 
« haud deſperaverim, eam (quod merito creditum eſt), ex 
« collo pueris ſuſpenſam comitialem morbum ſanare. i- 
« dem vidi puellum quandoque octo totis menſibus morbo 
« comitiali liberum, ex quo hanc radicem geſtavit; ace 
« poſtea forte fortuna quum, quod a collo ſuſpenſum erat, 
« decidiſſet, protinus denuo convulſione correptum; rurſuſ- 
« que ſuſpenſo in locum illius alio, inculpate poſtea egiſſe. 
« Porro, viſum eſt mihi ſatius eſſe rurſum id collo detra- 
« here, certioris experientiz gratia. Id quum feciſſem, ac 
c puer iterum eſſet convulſus, magna recentis radicis parte 
te ex collo ejus ſuſpendimus; ac deinceps prorſus ſanus effec- 
« tus eſt puer, nec poſtea convulſus eſt.” He adds his ex- 
planation of this event, which I need not conſider, as at 
any rate it will hardly apply to the fact that he gives in the 
ſame paragraph, of ſome threads tied about the neck of a 
viper ſo as to ſuffocate it, and after wards tied about a pati- 
ent's neck and curing all ſorts of tumours ' arifing in 


it. | 


Beſides his Treatiſe of Simple Medicines, Galen has given. 
us two other works that may throw ſome light on the 
ſtate of the materia medica in his hands. One of theſe 
works is his Treatiſe de Compoſitione Medicamentorum ſe- 
cundum Locos; that is, as they are adapted to the ſeveral 
parts of the body. In this we 1 
compound medicines; and the largeneſs of the collection 
which appears in the number of compoſitions for the ſame 
diſeaſe, and the number of ingredients in moſt of the com- 
poſitions, ſhow ſufficiently to me the great want of diſcern- 
ment in the nature of medicines. This want of diſcernment 
appears fully enough in Galen himſelf: for although he is 
not indeed without giving us his own judgment; yet certain- 
ly, from his own obſervation or experience, he had not ar- - 
rived at any nice judgment, when the work I have menti- 
oned is almoſt entirely a compilation from Andromachus, 
Aſclepiades Pharmacion, Archigenes, and a-number of other 
writers who had gone before him, > 
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We have thus ſaid enough of the materia medica of Ga- 
len, and perhaps more than it deſerved: but as his ſyſtem 
continued to be implicitly followed ſo long after his own 
time, it ſeemed proper to ſhow what was, almoſt entirely, 
the ſtate of the materia medica till the middle of the 17th 
century; and as there are ſtill in late writings many re- 
mains of what was derived from Galen, I was willing to 
ſhow upon how bad a foundation many of theſe writings 
have 195 compiled, and particularly to mark out how 

much a veneration for antiquity has retarded the progreſs 
of ſcience-in- modern times. | 


After Galen, no change in the plan of the materia me- 
dica was made by the phyſicians of Greece; and although in 
Arrius, OrxiBAs1us, and ſome others, there are large 
- compilations on the ſubject, yet they are nothing more than 
compilations, conſpicuous for the ſame imperfections which 
are ſo remarkable in the writings of Galen himfelf 


When the knowledge of phyſic had very much declined 

among the Greeks, it happened to be transferred to the Sa- 
racens, whom we commonly ſpeak of under the name of 
Arabians; and theſe for ſome time were almoſt the only 
perſons in Aſia and Africa who cultivated ſcience, Amongſt 
them, in a climate which had not been before examined, 
ſeveral of its productions, learned perhaps from the natural 
phyſic of the people, were added to the materia medica of 
the Greeks; and probably with ſome improvement; as in 
place of the more violent and draſtic purgatives of the 
Greeks, the Arabians ſubſtituted ſeveral of a milder kind. 
In no inſtance, however, that I can perceive, did they dif« 
cover any medicines. of peculiar power; and as they had de- 
rived almoſt the whole of their knowledge of phyſic from 
Greece, ſo in every part of it they had adopted very en- 
tirely the ſyſtem of Galen. In particular, it does not appear 
that they made any improvements, either in the gene- 
ral plan of the materia medica, or in aſcertaining the vir- 
tues of particular medicines. ; | 


In one inſtance, however, they laid the foundation of a 
very conſiderable change which afterwards more fully took 
place in our ſubject; for it was certainly amongſt them, 
that, for the purpoſe of medicine, ſubſtances were firſh 
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operated upon, e e —— 
of chemiſtry. 


In the ſane ſat that 4 —_ — I * 
it was, after a long age of ignorance, revived in the wei- 
tern parts of Europe, by ſchools that were eſtabliſhed ther 
by the Arabians or their diſciples. It was revived, hote- 
ver, among men not only in the loweſt condition with re- 
ſpect to ſcience, but of no induſtry or activity in the pur- 
ſuits of it; and from whom, therefore, nothing new was 
to be expected. Accordingly, nothing new appeared among 
the phyſicians of Europe, while t n to e the 
ſervile followers of the Arabiansco: i 2451 | 


$$ * 


At length, about the middle & the. I 5th. * 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks having forced. many 
learned Greeks to take refuge in Italy, this event, together 
with ſome other circumſtances, gave rife to the ſtudy of the 
language, and thereby to the Menon may the Greeks in 
the weſtern. pared of Europe. e n 1: er RI! 


The phyſicians n thus acquainted with tie 48. 
tings of the ancient Greeks, ſoon perceived that theſe were 
the chief ſources from whence the Arabians had "drawn 
their knowledge, and very properly applied themſelves tothe 
ſtudy of the original writers. From thence having obſerved 
that in ſome particulars the Arabians had deviated from the 
practice of the Greeks, they ſet themſelves to criticiſe the 
Arabians, and to correct the errors derived from them, 
which then prevailed. This produced ſome controverſies 
between thoſe who followed the Greeks and thoſe who 
ſtill tenaciouſly adhered to their Arabian maſters 3 and 
theſe controverſies continued for ſome part of the 16th 
century. By degrees, however, the Greek party prevailed, 
and the Arabians came to be generally neglected; though 
it is curious to be obſerved, / that ſo late as the middle of 
the 17th century, Rolfinck, a profeſſor of Jena, read lec- 
tures upon the Arabian — and Plempius of Leyden 
publiſhed and commented 200 a r of Kiran 


Upon this . I could not fry reeking this part 
of the hiſtory of phyſic, h it has little relation to 
our ſubject z . during period Wan made 

Ver 
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very little progreſs among perſons who were almoſt entirely 
the bigotted followers of the ancients. Whether they fol- 
lowed the Greeks or the Arabians, it was chiefly, and al- 
moſt only, the ſyſtem of Galen which both parties adopted; 
and the materia medica,” with a few additions by the Arabi- 
ans, continued to be much the ſame as it had been deliver- 
ed by Galen himſelf ; being every where explained by the 


cardinal qualities and their different degrees, with very lit- 
tle reference to any thing acquired by experience. | 


The ſyſtem of Galen, almoſt alone, had now ſubſiſted | 
in the ſchools of phyſic, from his. own time in the 2d cen- 
tury after Chriſt till the 16th was pretty far advanced; and 
it is well known to have happened at all times, that of the 
perſons who apply to ſcience, the greateſt part implicitly re- 
ceive the doctrines delivered by their mafters ; which having 
once imbibed, adhere to them with a degree of bigotry that 
oppoſes every attempt towards innovation and improvement. 
Such was the condition of the ſtate of phyſic with the fol- 
lowers of Galen at the beginning of the 16th century, that it 
required ſome violent efforts to ſhake off the torpor and 1 
quiſh the bigotry of the Galenic ſchool; and although 
reformation which happened was not conducted with the Fr 
cretion that might have been wiſhed, yet it was fortunate 
for ſcience that ſuch a revolution took place at this 
time. 


It has — already remarked, that chemiſtry appeared 
firſt among the Arabians; and it is probable that ſomè of 
their firſt operations were upon metallic ſubſtances. Ac- 
cordingly, we find a preparation of mercury mentioned in 
Rhazes ; and it is pretty certain, that in the immediately 
following ages the chemiſts were buſy in their operations 
upon antimony: for the Currus Triumphalis Antimonii, pub- 
liſhed under the name of Baſil Valentine, and ſuppòſed to 
have been written about the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 26th century, mentions a great variety of _ prepa- 
rations. 


Although the progreſs of this buſineſs cannot be vreciſcly 
traced, yet there is good ground to believe, that the chemiſts 
very early directed the employment of their art to the prepa- 
ration of medicines 3 ; and, agreeable to the — ſpirit 
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idea of preparing an | univerſal medicine, and one which 


How they ſucceeded in theſe viſionary ſchemes need not 
no be told: but it is certain that many of them became em- 
pirical praCtitioners of phyſic; and it is probable that the me- 
dicines they employed were violent, and were therefore 
| avoided by the timid and inert regulars of thoſe days. One 
of the latter, Gordonius, atthor of the Lilium Medicine, 
gives us this account of the opinion which then prevailed with 
regard to chemical medicines: „ Quia (ſays he) modus ehe- 
«© micus in multis utilis eſt; ſed in aliis eſt triſtabilis quod in 
cc ejus via infinitiſfimi perierunt.“ ; * 


In this ſituation matters ſtood at the beginning of the r6th 
century, when the famous PaRacELsvs appeared. He does 
not appear to have ſtudied in any of the eſtabliſhed ſchools 
of thoſe days; but, determined to follow his father's profeſ- 

ſion, which was that of phyſic, he ſeems to have travelled 
about in queſt of remedies amongſt all ſorts of „ and 
IG among the chemical practitioners of thoſe times. 
rom theſe he learned the uſe of mercury and antimony ; 
and from ſome hardy empirics, the uſe of opium; at leaſt, 
a more free uſe of this than was then common. By employ- 
ing theſe remedies, he was enabled to cure many diſeaſes 
which had- baffled the inert remedies of the Galeniſts; and 
being of a bold and boaſtful diſpoſition, he made the moſt of 
theſe accidents ; while at the ſame time, the partiality of 
mankind to empiriciſm ſoon contributed to give him great 


He was ſo far more fortunate than any former chemical 
practitioner had been in acquiring a general reputation, that 
he was called to a profeſſor's chair in the Univerſity of Baſil. 
In this fituation he found it neceſſary to become ſyſtematic z 
and making uſe of ſuch theories as he could derive: from his 
predeceſſors in chemiſtry, upon theſe grounds attempted a 
ſyſem of phyſic, blended with moſt extravagant and viſionary 
doctrines, ſupported and covered by a great deal of new and 
meaningleſs jargon of his own. His lectures were chiefly 
employed in recommending his own chemical remedies, and 
declaiming in the moſt outrageous manner againſt the eſta- 
Vol. I. inen -- bliſhed 
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bliſhed ſchools of phyſic. He did not, however, continue 
long in this employment; for his boiſterous temper engaged 
him in meaſures which ſoon obliged him to leave both the 
- univerſity and city of Baſil. | 


His hiſtory after this is pretty well known; and it is only 
requiſite to ſay, that he gave occaſion to the forming a ſect of 
ians who. appeared in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
chools, then entirely followers of Galen. - The chemiſts - 
employed a ſet of remedies which the Galeniſts very violently 
oppoſed ; and for a hundred years afterwards, the phyſicians 
of Europe were divided into the two ſefts of Chemiſts and of 
Galeniſts. The chemiſts were men of little eradition and of 
mean parts, and delivered theories full of jargon and non- 
ſenſe ; but againſt all this the efficacy of their medicines ſup- 
ported them, and increafed more and more their credit with 
the public. Their encroachments on the trade were felt by 
the Galeniſts, and produced a violent tion, ſupported by 
all that bigotry which is common to ſchools long eſtabliſhed, 
and of which the Galeniſts ſtill held the entire poſſeſſion. Upon 
this occaſion the Galeniſts were imprudent : for they aflailed 
their antagoniſts, not in their weak, but in their ſtrongeſt 
quarter; and attacked, with intemperate violence, all thoſe 
powerful and efficacious remedies by which the authority of 
the chemiſts was ſupported. This happened particularly in 
France, where the Galeniſts called in the aid of the ſecular 
arm, and employed it to oppreſs their adverſaries. 


It was in Germany that the chemical praCtitioners eſpecially 
prevailed; and there was hardly a ſovereign court in that coun- 
try in which an alchymiſt and a chemical practitioner of phy- 
ſic were not retained. Even the Galenical practitioners there 
'came ſoon to employ the remedies of the chemiſts; and Sen- 
nertus, one of the moſt eminent Galeniſts of Germany, en- 
deavoured to reconcile the two oppoſite parties. 


LINACRE and Kar, the reſtorers of phyſic in England, were 
zealous Galeniſts ; but as no regular ſchool of phyſic was ever 
well eſtabliſhed there, the perſons deſtined to phyſic chiefly 
reſorted to the ſchools of Italy and France, where they gene- 
rally became Galeniſts ; And although the London college 
ſhowed ſome diſpoſition to oppreſs the chemical praclitioners 
in the perſon of Francis Antony, it was more under the pre- 

tence of checking quackery than of oppoſing chemiſtry. - 


Very 
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Very early in the 14th century, Sir Tatonore Mit 
'£RNE, who 4s a chemical phyfician had been much oppoſed . 
and oppreſſed by the Galeniſts of France, was called over into 
England, where he was appointed firſt phyſician to the king, 
and continued to hold that office for more than thirty years 
after. His theory and his preſcriptions were very like thoſe 
of the Galeniſts; but he was'a great fayourer of chemical me- 
dicines, and piping Fin antimony; the medicine with re- 
gard to which the two fects were moſt eſpeeially divided. It | 
does not, however, appear, that upon this account he met 
with any oppoſition from the phyſicians of England ; and in- 
deed, on the. contrary, we find him becdming a member 
of, and acquiring great authority in, the London college, 
It is probable that his great credit put an end, in England, to 
all diſtinftions between the Galenic and chemical pracłition- 
ers; and as in the year 1666, the faculty of Paris reſcinded 
their arret diſcharging the uſe of antimony, there was there- 
after hardly any where a diſtinction to be found between &. 
leniſts and chemiſts. | 


This detail of the * or of chemical phyſic, and of the 
conffift which happened between the chemiſts and the Gale 
nifts, ſeemed neceſſary in order to exptain the ſtate of the 
materia medica in modern times; and it merits particular ac. 
tention, that in the courſe of the 16th century, the introduc- 
tion of the more frequent uſe of chemical medicines, and of 
the more frequent application of chemiſtry to their prepata- 
tion, produced a very great change in the ſtate of the mate 
ria medica. Foflil medicines, and fome of them entirely un- 
Enown to the ancients, came now to form a much greater part 
of it than formerly; and not only thoſe of the metallie, but 
many of the ſaline kind, little known before, were now intro> 
duced. The Galeniſts had in fome degree employed diſtill- 
ed waters and extracts: but now the chemiſts fubjefted a 
much greater variety of fubſtances to thofe operations; and 
hence diſtilled waters, CR and ex- 
tracts, came, with thoſe who admitted of chemical remedies 
at all, to conſtitute almoſt the whole of the materia medica. 
Many of theſe preparations were indeed injudicious, and tlie 
employment of them was without difcernavent ; but the vir- 
tues aſcribed to them entered into the writings on the mate 
ria medics, and have been frequently repeated fince. "Theſe 
pretended virtues are often afferted as from experierice ; but 
C2 among 
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among the many deceivers in the buſineſs of the materiz 
medica, none have been more frequently ſuch than the 


Whilſt chemiftry was thus employed to modify the materia 

medica, it was accompanied by every ſpecies of fanaticiſm ; by 
the doctrines of aſtral influences, animal magnetiſm ; by pre- 
tenſions to alchemy, to panaceas, and to medicines capable of 
prolonging life. All theſe had ſome influence on the mate- 
ria medica; but none more very generally received than the 
doctrine of ſignatures ; and which has had its influence even 
till very lately. The Decoctum ad Ictericos of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory 1756, never had any other foundation than this 
doctrine of ſignatures in favour of the Curcuma and Chelido- 


nium Majus. 


| The doctrines of Chemiſtry, though attended with ſo many 
abſurdities, were, however, the moſt promiſing towards ex- 
plaining that quality in medicines upon which their virtues 
depended ; and accordingly have ever ſince been more or 
Jeſs applied to that — After the vague and unmean- 
ing theories and jargon which the chemiſts on their firſt ap- 
pearance introduced, the firſt appearance of ſyſtem was that 
of the doctrine of acid and alkali, which continued to have 
a great ſhare in medical doctrines for a long time after; ſo 
that, according to the fancy of the phyſician, the cauſes of 
almoſt al diſeaſes were referred to an acid or an alkali prevail- 
ing in the human body; and remedies accordingly were ar- 
ranged as they poſſeſſed the one or the other principle. Thus 
we find TouRNEFORT trying every vegetable juice by experi- 
ment, to diſcover in it the mark of acid or alkali; But it was 
ſoon found that this ſyſtem was too general to admit of its be- 
ing applied to any extent, and that it was neceflary to en- 
uire more particularly into the conftituent parts of medicinal 
Gabſtances, At the ſame time, this was ſtill expected from 
chemiſtry ;_ and accordingly the, Academy of Sciences en- 
gaged ſome of their members to make the Chemical Analyſes, 
as it is called, of almoſt every medicinal ſubſtance; and 
which, I believe, was executed with great accuracy. It was, 
however, ſoon perceived, that ſubſtances of very different, 
and even of oppoſite qualities in medicine, gave out, in a 
chemical analyſis, very much the ſame products; and it was 
therefore alſo perceived, that theſe analyſes hardly threw 10 
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light upon the medicinal virtues of the ſubſtances treated in 
that manner. 


It was about this time, that certain ph cians, who pre- 
ſumed to judge of the conſtituent medicines, 


partly 
from their chemical analyſis, partly from their ſenſible qua- 


lities, formed plans of the materia wo be Such was that of | 


HERMAN the profeſſor of materia medica at Leyden, in his 
little work intitled Lapis Materie Medice Lydius : but to any - 


perſon conſidering this work, it will be obvious, that the au- 


thor has often determined the conſtituent parts at random, 
and that his doctrine is neither clear, correct, nor applicable; 


though it has ſtill remained long amongſt the d of the 


materia medica. 


It has almoſt at all times been ſuppoſed, — the — — 
medicines were ſo ſtrictly connected with their ſenſible — 
lities of taſte and ſmell, that from thence the knowledge of 
their tnedical virtues were to be acquired. Acc Page 
theſe ſenſible qualities have been generally taken notice 
the writers on the ſubject ; and Sir Joun FLOYER, as — 
others, has thereupon attempted to build an entire ſyſtem 
but with little ſucceſs, as we ſhall have occaſion to _ 
hereafter. 


After all the 88 any time formed for invefti 
the virtues of medicines, it will be readily — 4 
that the conclufions formed from any of them can hardly be 
truſted till they are confirmed by experience; and though 
this alſo may often prove fallacious, it is much to be regretted 
that ſo little pains have been taken by our writers to obtain 
this teſt in favour of the virtues they aſcribed to medicines. 
Some attempts, indeed, in this way have been made; and the 
dagacity and judgment of Cox RAD GeSNER, had he been 
at leiſure to proſecute this inquiry, would have been of more 
ſervice than the multitude of compilations which have been 
made. What has rendered the alleged reſults of experience 
leſs uſeful ſhall be ſaid in another place; but in the mean 
time, it will be proper to take notice of two attempts which 


were made in England to con pens with ref} to 
the materia medica. wo 2 
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The firt was by Mr. Joun Rat, who in attempting to 
give a complete hiſtory of plants, thought it incumbent on 
him, as many other botaniſts have idly ſuppoſed it, proper 
for them to enumerate the virtues of tho plants uſed in medi- 
cine. In this, however, Mr. a7 has chiefly copied from 

eceding writers, and particularly from John Bayhin and 

hroeder ; but wiſely perceiving that the proper foundation 
was experience, he applied to many of his friends engaged in 
the practice of phyfic ; and from ſome of theſe has given us 3 
number of experiments, which have been ſince tranſcribed 
by Geoffroy and other writers, Either, hqwever, from the 
fallacy of experience, or from the raſhneſs of his friends in 
drawing concluſions from it, the value of Mr, Ray's reports 
is not fo great as might have been expected. | 


About the ſame time Mr. BoyLe endeavoured to engage 
the practitioners of phyſic in the ſtudy of ſpecific medicines ; 
| that is, of medicines whoſe virtues are learned only from ex- 
perience. There will be occafion hereafter to conſider not 
only in what circumſtances the doctrine of ſpecifics may be 
admitted, but alſo how it is to be properly managed; and at 
preſent it is only neceffary to take notice of its effects on the 
ſtate of the materia medica at the end of the laſt century. 
Mr. Boyle, from the great benevolence of his diſpoſition, 
was very diligent in enquiring after ſpecific and experienced 
remedies; and has given us a collection of remedies which he 
ſuppoſed to be of this kind. From his want, however, of 
. diſcernment with reſpect to the nature and ſtate of diſeaſes; 

from his not being ſufficiently aware of the fallacy of expe- 
rience, and perhaps from his being little on his guard againſt 
falſe information; his collection has contributed very little 
towards the improvement of the knowledge of the materia 


- 


Soon after this, when it was perceived that the chemical 
analyſis by the power of fire contributed nothing towards diſ- 
covering the conſtituent parts of ſubſtances in which their 
medicinal virtues were eſpecially to be found, it came to be 
very juſtly conceived, that a more ſimple and lefs violent 
means of reſolution might better anſwer the purpoſe. Phyſi- 
cians and chemiſts, therefore, ſet about treating many vege- 
table ſubſtances, either by infuſion and decoction in water, or 
by infuſion and ſpirituous menſtruums, and obtaining ex- 
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tracts in conſequence of theſe operations; and ſuch labour: 
ſtill continue to be em with great diligence. In many 
caſes they have been uſeful in aſcertaining whether the medici- 
nal virtues were beſt extracted by watery or by ſpirituous men- 
ſtruums; whether the virtues reſided in a volatile or in a fixed 
fubſtance; and whether they were chiefly in the parts that 
could be ſeparated by theſe operations, or only in the entire 
and undecompoſed ſubſtance of the vegetable matter, By 
theſe labours the doctrines of the materia medica have been 
often corrected, and we have been thereby frequently taught 
not only to diſtinguiſh the different degrees of the ſame qua- 
lity in different bodies, but they have been particularly uſe- 
ful in directing the moſt proper pharmaceutical treatment of 
medicines, and have ſometimes afforded an analogy for judg- 
ing of the virtues of untried ſubſtances. With reſpect to 
their effect in aſcertaining the virtues of medicines, I think 
they have done very little: for whether the medicinal virtue 
be found to reſide in a volatile or a fixed, in a gummy or a re- 
finous part, it will till require and depend upon experience to 
determine what that virtue is. 


We are now arrived at a period when » ember of 
theories, ſucceſſively or together, prevailed in the ſchools of 
phyſic; and which, according to the nature of their different 
ſyſtems, variouſly affecded the ſtate of the materia medica. 
Thus the Stahlians, in following the general principle of their 
ſyſtem, always ngyſterious, have introduced archeal 
and many of a ſuperſtitious and inert kind; while at the ſame 
time, truſting to the Awocrateia, they have oppoſed and re- 
nen * 


On the other hand, the mechanical yſicians, by intro- 
ducing the Corpuſcularian philoſophy ; that is, the notion of 
the ſmall parts of bodies acting upon one another, by their 
figure, fize, and denſity, have in that manner endeavoured 
to explain the operation of medicines upon the fluids and 
ſolids of the human body; and have thereby introduced ma- 
ny falſe opinions concerning their virtues. It was the Carte- 
ſian phyſicians who firſt introduced this doctrine; but it was 
eſpecially Dx. BoERHAAVE, who, by adopting it, contri- 
buted to extend it to the whole of medical writers. Even at 
this day it has not yet paſſed away ; for I obſerve that a late 
author, Mr. Navier, and a living writer, Mr, Fourcroy, have 
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continued to explain the operation of mercury by its ſpecific 


As it has happened, that ever ſince the introduction of 
chemical reaſoning, phyſicians have generally conſidered the 
cauſe of diſeaſes to be depending upon the ſtate, of the fluids, 
ſo they have conſidered the operation of medicines. chiefly 
as changing that ſtate; and the. theory ſtill enters to a con- 
ſiderable extent into the doctrines of the materia medica. I 
judge this to be very improper, while the ſtate of the moving 
powers, and of the various means of changing that, are as 
yet but little attended to. With reſpect to this, Dx. Horr- 
MAN admitted the general principle, and has this expreſſion: 
« Demum omnia quoque eximiæ virtutis medicamenta, non 
« tam in partes fluidas, earum craſin ac intemperiem cor- 
6: rigendo, quam ſotius in ſolidas, et nervoſas, earundem 
<< motus alterando ac moderando, ſuam edunt operationem : 
« de quibus tamen omnibus, in vulgari uſque eo recepta' 
« morborum doctrina, altum eſt filentium.” Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he himſelf, in treating of particular medicines, has. 
for the moſt part employed the Corpuſcularian philoſophy, or 

a very ill defined chemiſtry, to n che W of me- 
dicines upon the fluids. 


Another circumſtance Mill affecting and injuring the writ- 
ings on the materia medica, is that of referring the operation 
of medicines to certain general indications; moſt of which 
have arifen from defects both of phyſiology and pathology, 
and are neither ſufficiently explained nor well underſtood. 
They are for the moſt part of too general and complicated a 
kind, and ought to be reduced at leaſt to more. ſimple ope- 
rations; and which, if it could be done with clearneſs, would 
not only prove one of the moſt uſeful methods of delivering 
the materia medica, but would almoſt entirely deſtroy the 
doctrine of ſpecifics, which muſt otherwiſe continue upon the 
moſt myſterious and uncertain foundation. At preſent, ma- 
ny of the general indications to which the virtue of medicines. 
are refers, are abſolutely ſuppoſititious and falſe. 


From having thus pointed out the many. falſe ſources from 
which opinions concerning the virtues of medicines have been 
derived, it: will be evident that the writings upon the-mate- 
ria medica, being almoſt always compilations, muſt be full of 

1 and frivolous matters. 
Whenever 
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| Whenever an author does not ſpeak from his own know- 
belles and experience, but only informs us that a medieine has 
been ſaid by former writers to have certain effects, or has been 
commended as curing certain diſeaſes, he is merely a com- 
piler, and upon a very uncertain foundation. It is impoffible 
indeed for any man to treat of every article of the materia me- 


dica from his ' own experience; but ſurely, when it becomes 


neceſſary for him to quote the experience of others, he muſt 
be allowed to do fo, but it muſt be with great {kill and diſ- 
cretion in chooſing his authorities; which, however; has 
been ſeldom done; and the neglect of it has filled our r vrit- 
ann * 


Notwithſtanding what I have now infouated with relpet 
to the imperfections to be found in the «vriters on the mate- 
ria medica, it muſt be owned, that in modern times, more 
eſpecially in the courſe of the preſent century, and even lately, 
the materia medica has received much correction and 1 * 
ment. 


The progreſs of philoſophy has corrected many ſuperſtii. | 
ous follies that were formerly intermixed with the doctrines of 
the materia medica. Chemiſtry has given us many new me- 

dicines, entirely unknown in ancient times; and this ſcience, 
in its progreſs, has not only gradually corrected its own er- 
rors, but has taught us to reject many inert medicines which 
formerly made a part of the materia medica. It has taught 
us a greater accuracy in preparing all its peculiar productions, 
and to lay aſide many of thoſe operations with which it had 
amuſed the phyſician, and had impoſed much uſeleſs labour 
upon the apothecary. In particular, it has inſtructed us how 
to make the combinations of medicines with greater correct- 
neſs and propriety; and in all theſe reſpects has rendered the 
whole of the pharmaceutic treatment of medicines more 2 * 
and accurate than it was before. : W 


Chemiſtry has thus greatly improved the ſtate of the 
ria medica, and has led phyſicians to a diſcernment that 
ſhould reject that luxuriancy of compoſitio! 2 fo pre- 


valent; and which, even at preſent, in moſt parts o Europe, 
is far from being | ufficiently corr The reformation in 
this reſpect has not "IM taken place any remarkable degree, 


2 
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_ excepting in the northern eountries of Europe, in Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia. And if we look into the 
laſt edition of the Wirtemberg Diſpenſatory, which is of 
much authority in Germany, or into the Pharmacopoeia Ge- 
neralis lately publiſhed by Spielman, we thall-perceive thee that a 
great luxuriancy of compoſition ſtill prevails in Germany; 
and if we look into the Codex Medicamentorum Pariſienſis, 
we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the many injudicious compoſitions, 
conſiſting of numerous and inert ingredients, which till pre- 
rail in the enlightened kingdom of France. | 


Having thus finiſhed what it ſeemed proper to ſay of the 
general hiſtory of the materia medica, it may be expected, 
and will be proper, to give ſome particular account of the 
principal authors who have treated this ſubject. With reſpect 
to ancient authors, it does not ſeem neceſſary to ſay more 
than I have done above ; and therefore what is farther to be 
offered ſhall relate only to the chief writers in modern times. 


The writers of the 16th century, ſuch as TRacus and 
TaBERNAMONTANUS, though frequently quoted fince, do 
not. deſerve. much attention, as they -are merely compilers 

from the ancients, tranſcribing all their imperfeCtions, and 
adding ſome miſtakes of their own. If they offer ſome new 
facts, they are on a doubtful foundation, and often manifeſtly 
: miſtaken. As a ſpecimen of the writings of 'Tragus, let us 
; take the following, which I am aſhamed to find quoted and 
repeated by the ingenious Mr. Geoffroy. On the © ſubject of 
the Polytrichum, Mr. Geoffroy has theſe words: * 'Tragus 
4 afferitillud vel ſolum vel cum Ruta muraria, vino aut hy- 
* dromelite decoctum et per aliquot dies ex ordine potum, 
obſtructiones jecinoris ſolvere, morbum regium expellere, 
« pulmonis vitia purgare, ſpirandi difficultate prodeſſe, duros 
“ lienis tumores emollite, urinam ciere, arenulas expellere, 
« et mulierum menſes ſuppreſſos promovere. It might 
have been expected from the good judgment of Mr. Geoffroy, 
that he would have concluded this account as he had done one 
before, with ſaying, ( Ejus virtutes longe remiſſiores et debili- 

« ores eſſe, uſus et experientia demonſtraverunt,” 


The firſt writer of the 17th century whom [think it ne- 
ceſſary to mention is, JOHN SCHROEDER z and that not for 
his e own merit, but for his having been ſo long conſidered as 


an 
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an authority in theſe matters. He has been quoted by the 
lateſt writers; and his very words have been tranſcribed; by 
Ray, Dale, and Alſton; and an edition of his work, in the 
German language, was publiſhed in the year 1746: all which 


may be ſufficient to ſhow how flow the progreſs ray 
ment has been in the buſineſs of the materia medica." 


In the year 1646 Schroeder publiſhed his Pharmaropeeia 
Medico-chymica, which might have been intitled Galenico- 
chymica; aud by uniting the Galenical and chemical phar- 
macy together in one book, he recommended his wor to 
both the parties then ſubſiſting. He is ſyſtematic, and as 
complete as the then ſtate of ſcience could well allo. 


FR 


- His chemiſtry, aſter the labours of nne Quereetan, 
Libavius, and Angelus Sala, is more correct than it had 
been in the hands of Paracelſus and his immediate followers. 
He is, however, luxuriant in chemical preparations to the 
higheſt degree, and ſhews to what a wonderful number theſe 
had ariſen in the courſe of a hundred years; but he is ſtill 

- fraught with all the folly, fanaticiſm, and extravagant com- 
mendation which had prevailed among the writers of that 

ſet. The Galenic doctrine of Schroeder, though much fol- 

lowed afterwards, was in no better condicicn. He has fol- 
lowed the ancients in all their faults, and has repeated after 
them, without any reſerve or even the ſmalleſt correction. 

He is ſti} entirely in the Galenic ſyſtem of the cardinal qua- 

lities and their different degrees, and is full in the doctrine of 

the elective qualities of purgatives. In following the ancients, 
he delivers the virtues of medicines by their general qualities 

and ſuppoſed powers, upon no proper ene and I 

might ſay, a EI eee TEE, 


The next writer to be mentioned is Joann BAUMIN. - His 
botanical merit is not to be taken notice of here; and I am 
only to ſpeak of what in bis Hiſtoria Plantarum he has writ- 
ten on the virtues of thoſe plants which make a part of the 
materia medica. Upon this ſubject he was learned; and fo 
diligent a compiler, that he may be read inſtead of all thoſe 
who had gone before him. He has compiled, however, 
without any choice of authorities, and without omitting or 
correcting: the miſtakes that had before pre tailed on the fub- 

| jet. He certainly did not deſerve to be followed as he hag 


NA 
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been by Ray and others after him; d by means * 
bee ee 


8 > 


; Not ook —. the work: of Silk Bankin, there e 
the Botanicum Quadripartitum of SIMON Pauly; which 
has been ſo much reſpected by after writers, that it is pro- 
per to take ſome notice of it here. After 1 had looked into 
this writer, I was a little ſurpriſed to find this character of 
him in Etmuller: Simon Pauli, qui eſt elegans et ſimul ta- 
C men copioſus autor, atque cum judicio (cripfit 3” and I was: 
ſtill more ſurpriſed by finding this character of him in Geof- 
roy: 4 Simon Pauli, vir ſane doctus et ingenuus.” Pauli, 
indeed, who lived in the literary age of Copenhagen, had 
much erudition but it was of the woll frivolous kind, and 
without affording any correction of the imperfeAtions and 
miſtakes which had appeared in the writers whom he quotes, 
or ſhowing any choice in the authorities he makes uſe of. 
He gives us often his own obſervation - and experience: but 
the refult of them is commonly ſo improbable, that I can give 
him little credit; and hardly in one of twenty inſtances in - 
which Mr. Geoffroy has been pleaſed to quote him. His ac- 
counts are often delivered with ſuch a trifling garrulity, that 
it is impoſſible to conſider him as a man of good ſenſe and 
from much experience I have now formed an opinion, that 
from men of weak judgment inids and Prevended ee 
are not to berelied on. 


Soon 4 Waden Pauli 3 Enoxonee wer pod 
| Gus WEDEL1ivus, who in a work under the title of Amæni- 
* tates Materia Medicæ, has attempted to reduce the ſubject to 

principles; but both his phyſiology and pathology are fo im- 
perfect, that I cannot find him to have thrown any light upon 
the buſineſs. He is ſtill an abettor of the doctrine of ſi 

as well as a believer in the power of amulets; and with 

to what he ſays further of the virtues of particular — ng 
he ſeems to be entirely guided by thoſe who had gone before 


i 


5 There is hardly any notice due to EMANUEL Kornic, 
who towards the end of the Jaſt, or ſoon after the beginning 
of the preſent century, publiſhed on all the parts of the ma- 
teria medica: He alſo attempted to reduce the matter to prin- 
ciples; but he does it in a very imperfect manner, and there 
. | is 
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is not a folly in any foregoing writer that he does not diſco- 
ver in his work. In treating of particular fubſtances. he is 
a mere 3 a8 nn AE 
upon the ſubject. 


JaanBarTISTE Cromer, begun „ 5 
materia medica about the beginning of this century, and 
publiſhed his Abrege de | PHiſtoire des Plantes uſuelles in 
1712. The work does not appear to me to be à very va- 
luable one; but there have been repeated editions of it, 
and the laſt by his ſon in 1761 ſhows me that much im- 
provement in the knowledge of the materia n not 
made any progreſs in France. 1 7 £ 


Mr. Crowe, however, bas his marks. He Sw not 
tranſcribe Schroeder as many others had done, He has en- 
tirely omitted the Galenical doctrine of the cardinal quali- 
ties and their degrees; and though he was an eleve of the 
great Tournefort, he does not repeat after him the 


a expla- 
nation of the virtues of plants by \ ay oils, ſalts, and eartha, 
which the chemical analyſis had mn * 18 


Mr. Chomel has choſen, as I a > proper Plan of 
arranging the ſubjects of the materia medica, according to the 
ſimilarity of their virtues in anſwering the general indicati- 
ons of cure. In this, however, he appears to be extreme- 
ly imperfect. He has hardly upon any occaſion: 
theſe indications in a manner that can at preſent be admit- 
ted. Many of them ſeem to be abſolutely improperz and 
moſt —— if at all admiſſible, are too complicated to 


2 any Wannen n, 
to 


Under the, fone. titles he. has ofcan;eflpeieridouhnad of 
very diſſimilar, and even of oppoſite nature and qualities; 


and he has often inſerted inert RE: Mo org 8 
ſerve to have a place any where. 1496 "oy [ 

Beſides giving the general | he mentions Santi 
lar virtues which might not ſeem to ariſe from the general 
qualities. In this, however, he is not very fortunate, as 
he found it neceſſary for him to repeat after the writers that 


had gone before him. Aal n 
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not omitted their opinions ſo often as with propriety he 
make the ſelection nor ſhow the judgment that might be 
defired. Tragus, Tabernz mentanus, Matthiolus, Zacu- 
tus, Schroeder, John Banhin, Simon Pauli, Etmuller, 
Koenig, Boyle, and Ray, are not neceflarily bad authori- 
ties: but they are certainly ſueh when they deliver 


0 chomei himſelf movi be valuable, by his frequently re- 
porting his own experience: but in a variety of inſtances he 
does this with reſpect to many ſubſtances which we preſume 
to be very inert; and with reſpect to many, when the pow- 
er aſcribed, and the cures faid to be performed, are very 

improbable. Perhaps, however, too much has been — 
faid of this author; tod tr would de tediode —Uä— 


ny inftances that might be mentioned e of his incorrectneſs 


and miltuke-” 


Sram 3 Geovrroy was a a manof genus, and 
So ence 2 ů—ů— though this does not al- 
ways in his writings on the materia medica. In his 
book on this ſubject, when treating of vegetables, he gives 
us an exact accoum of the analyſts made by the direction 
of the academy of ſciences : Theſe are now not confidered 
as of much uſe; but Mr. Geoffroy often attempts to explain 
the virtues of plants by the ſalt, oils, and earths which 
they ſeem to contain : in which, however, he gives little 
iaſtructios ; and 25 we have ſaid above, 1 
neral is falſe and ill founded. 


In giving particular virtues, Mr. Geoffroy ſeldom does it 


of former writers z and in this he does not ſhow 
judgment, either in ſelecting thoſe authorities, or in cor- 


recting either their extravagant commendations or their ma- | 


niſeſt miſtakes. An example of this has been already given 
in one of the quotations he makes from Tragus; and in 


many other places he appears equally injudicions in quoting 


from that author. I have mentioned above his character of 
Simer Pauli, and have given fome reaſons for my thinking 


corides and Galen fo ünwell as others had done; bot hie has 


from his own experience, and generally upon eee! 


, 
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it ill founded; but the beſt proof of this are the very 
uotations which Mr. Geoffroy makes from him. On the 
mubhecr of vegetables, in almoſt every page Mr. Geoffroy 
from Pauli; but ſeldom with much judgment. I 

of auli, that 

Nis 


quotes 
can by no means admit, upon the authority 
Carduus benedictus can heal cancers, or chat the Ano 
can be a certain remedy for. a ſtone either in the kidneys. or 
bladder. In repeating ſuch accounts, Mr, Geoffroy appears 
to me injudicious; and he is certainly trifling in quoting 
Pauli for the uſe of the diſtilled water of Aparine. It will 
hardly now a- days be received upon the authqrity of Pauli, 
that the ſeed. of the aquilegia has been of great uſe in the 
ſmall-pox and meaſles, and till leſs that it has the power of 
afliſting in the birth of children; and it gives no credit to 
the judgment of Mr. Geoffroy, that he confirms the virtues 
of this ſeed by his own experience. Mr. Geoffroy quotes 
the authority of Simon Pauli for the bellis minor yr | 
highly uſeful in the cure of ſome deſperate. caſes of phthi- 
ſis pulmo::alis 3 and it is a weak ſupplement to the a 
of Wepfer, which, however, in this caſe is hardly 
ficient. Upon the authority of Simon Pauli it is difficult 
to believe that the decoction of clove-julyflowers had ſerved 
to free numberleſs perſons from malignant fevers.  'To con- 
clude, Mr. Geoffroy can receive no credit by repeating after 
Pauli, ets AIR by being put into the ſhoes of the 
— Ex proved uſeful in dyſentery and all kinds of 
bagy. I 1 Geoffroy s 
- Jimjudicious quotations from Simon Pauli, and I could give 
many inſtances of his being equally injudicious with relpet 
to the other writers whom he quotes ; ſo that from this, and 
many other circumſtances, eee nnn 
be of very . * 1794; r 


, Mr. Geoffroy in his own lifetime did not complete his 
treatiſe on the materia medica, leaving a great number of 
the indigene plants of France unmentioned; but his work 
was ſo much valued, that it was thought proper to give the 
public a ſupplement, which has been done in three duode- 
cimo volumes. This indeed is executed very much in the 
manner of Mr. Geoffroy $ own work; but notwithſt 

the great name which in the preface is ſaid to have reviewed 
it, I muſt take the liberty of ſaying, that in. quoting autho- 
, tha. ſupplement ed IEA and. WW 
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the work of Mr. Geoffroy bimſelf; % whole, 
it is of very little value. a 


in the Unt bf rere 4 che N — 
omit the Synopſis Univerſe Praxeos Medicæ by Mr. Lie v- 
TAUD. "The ſecond volume of this work, which is en- 
tirely de Medicamentis, may be conſidered as a treatiſe of 
the materia medica; and though it be ſuch as I cannot ef- 
teem, yet as being a late publication by a man of the high- 
eſt rank in the profeſſion, I think proper to take notice of 
it, as marking for the time the ſtate of the materia medica 
. ² — of Exrope; | 


Mr: Lieutand has diſtributed the ſubjects of b mate- 
ria medica —_— to the general qualities by which they 
are adapted to the ſeveral indications arifing in the practice 
of phytic : but it muſt be obſerved, that the indications 
marked are for the moſt part ill defined, too general, as 
well as too complicated, to convey any inſtruction to young 
practitioners ; and they are truly expoſed to all the objecti- 
ons I made to thoſe of Chomel. Let us take as an example 
Mr. Lieutaud's title of Febrifuga. Under this title, of the 
ſubſtances enumerated, ſome are aſtringent, ſome are bitter, 

others aromatic; even the aloe and gummi gutta are inſert- 
ed; and, on the ſame ground, fifty more might have been 
added. Very poſſible — of the ſubſtances mentioned, 
may upon one occaſion or other, be employed in the cure of 
fever; but they are certainly adapted to different circumſtan- 
ces of the diſeaſe: and as they are here huddled together, 
they can give no inſtruction, and may often miſlead. From 
this article, and from many others, it may be obferved, that 
Mr. Lieutand might have given a more uſeful arrangement, 
by throwing together the medicines of ſimilar qualities; but 
in this and every other enumeration in his book, he das gi- 
ven the ſeveral medicines in a promiſcuous and very diſcor- 
dant order. Under the article f Febrifaga, the enumerati- 
on of his emporetica proceeds in this manner: —.— 
taraxaci, feeniculi, pentaphylli, aſari, gentiane ;” 
n e er at fe of Ager 
a 1 

Theſe, however, os not the only hb of Mr. Lieutaud's 
| III for in many inſtances, — 
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rated that do not at all belong to the title under which they 
| are placed. Thus, under the title of Antiputrida, we find 
various animal ſubſtances z under Refrigerantia, there oc- 
curs Cerevifia ; under Aſtringentia, there are the Sephia 
chyrurgorum, Burſa , and Polygonatum ; under the 
Stomachica is put the {ris Germanica ; and under 3 
tia the Senecio. Theſe are miſtakes which perhaps may be 
conſidered as overſights in opere /ongo ; but there are ſome 
general opinions, deliberately given, which cannot fo eafily 
admit of excuſe. In almoſt every one of his enumerations, 
we find ſubſtances either abſolutely inert, or of ſo little 
power, that for a long time paſt they have been entirely 
neglected in practice. Mr. Lieutaud, dont has found 
virtues in them which no — elſe can diſcover. Such, 
amongſt others, are the diſtilled waters which he frequent- 
ly preſcribes ; and which, notwithſtanding” his vindication 
of them, have been properly rejected from moſt of the diſ- | 
pen ſatories of Europe, rene that of Paris. 
The Bur, Cornu a douparaten, Crenium 3 
Ungula alcis, Pulvis bufonum, Cortex ſuberis, and many others 
of like kind, if they were to appear in preſcription, would, 
in Britain at leaſt, effectually diſgrace a practitioner. Some 
preparations formerly commended and in uſe, are now by 
many thought to be inactive and ſuperfluous ; as the Cinnaba- 
ris factitia et antimonii, the Antibecticum Paters, Antimonium 
diaphoreticum, /Ethiops mineralis, and ſome others of at- leaſt 
diſputed virtue ; but Mr. 2 retains them, and ſome- 
times with much commendation of their virtues. In treat- 
ing of particular ſubjects, he does not, like Chomel and 
Geoffroy, chooſe to quote his authorities ; but he manifeſtly 
repeats the common- place accounts of former writers, and 
is every where liable to the cenſure which Galen applied 
to Dioſcorides, of aſeribing too many virtues to the fame 
ſubſtance. Like many other writers, he imputes to ſeveral 
medicines. very - improbable effects. He mentions the _ 
ria and Dens leonis as being remedies. in 
turnis ; the Radix graminis as being anthelmintic tad Hideo | 
triptic z the Bedeguar employed for the cure of the broncho- * 
celez Coffee: as uſeful in preventing rickets ; \Polypodiumin 
the cure of ſcrophula; and the % as mending the 
Vol. I. D | 75 viſus 
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viſur imbecillitas in ſenibus: He mentions the Avene as pro- 

per ad fugandam puerperarum lar; and there can be nothing 
more remarkable than his account of Cerevifia bringing on 
ſtrangury and a gonorrhea ſpuria. He recommends many ſub- 
ſtances for healing internal ulcerations, for the moſt part an 
improbable effect; but his commending che oleum terebinthinæ 
for this purpoſe, ſcems to me a very dangerous dottrine. 


Many other miſtakes, i inaccuracies, and even frivolous 
things, might be pointed out in this work; but it is believed 
that enough has been ſaid to ſhow that it cannot be MM 
ed with any advantage, nor even with fafety. 


F have inſinuated above, that Mr. Licutaud's work 
might be conſidered as ſhowing the ſtate of knowledge on 
this ſubject in France at the time of its publication and it 
certainly may be conſidered as ſhowing it to be then in 
many perſons of that country in a very imperfect condition: 
but it may be alleged that Mr. Lieutaud, who was, little 

in practice, who lived very conſtantly at Verſailles, 
and had little communication with the literature of Paris, 
cannot be conſidered as giving a proper ſpecimen of the 


learning and judgment which prevails among the many inge- 
nious men who are to be found in. that city. 


Since the time of Mr. Lieutaud, there has been publiſhed 
at Paris a Traite, de Matiere Medicale, extraite des meil- 
leurs Auteurs, et principalement du Traite des Medicamens 
de M. de Tournefort et des Lecons de M. Ferrein. This 
work I -confider as ſuperficial and incorrect, and in every 
reſpect unworthy of Mr. Ferrein, who was a man of learn- 
ing and judgment, and, if he had been till . 
never hee: countenanced the pins 


- 


. l for this ene en made: in An güne 
of the Precis de Matiere Medicale, par M. Venel. This is a 
poſthumous work, and which perhaps the ingenious au- 
thor, if he had lived, would have given bimſclf in a more 
perfect ſtate ; but even as it is, the public are indebted for 
it to Mr. Carrere. It appears to me the moſt | judicious 


rt ohms e AUNT ma abc. ns. 
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"Me. Venel is remarkable for omitting the many. idle things 
which former writers repeated after one evade ; and h&has 
gone ſtill further in correcting many of thoſe prejudices which 
prevailed” among che vulgar phyſicians and writers upon this 
ſubject. His chentiſtry and patholagy are not always correct; 
but are always ingenious, and often probable; and if he had 
continued to ſtudy the ſubject, there is every reafon to be- 
lieve he would have rendered it more complete and perfoct. 
Mr. (Carrere, by his notes and ſeveral uſeful additions, has 
done a great deal to this purpoſe, and has xendered ws 
work very bis. 1 


I proceed now to 8 3 ot bake, 
Zokx, as in the ſtyle of Linnæus compilatiffima, and G. 
Henry Ben, as ſuperficial and incorrect, are -belowicri- 
ticiſm. Bucansk and \LogsECKE are more reſpectable; 
but any inſtruction they afford on the NY ma- 
teria medica is extremely imperfect. (#1177 363-4 


he firſt writer of Germany who e our notice is 
Joun Farp. Car THEUSER, the author of the Fundamen- 
ta Materie Medic; which is a writing of deſerved reputa- 
tion. The author has diſtributed the ſeveral ſubjects  ac- 
cording to their ſenſible qualities, or to their more — 
chemical conſtitution; and by this he has very properly aſ- 
ſociated; many ſuhſtances by their natural affiuities. 
however, does not go throughout; for under ſeveral of his 
general titles, ſuch as thoſe of his X. XV. XV. ſections, 
he has. often aſſociated ſubſtances of very diſſonant quali- 
ties and virtues, » while by the ſame — he has ſe- - 
ee ſubſtances of very ſunilar qualities, and there- 
uch as ſhould havs: Sapp: . in _ 


Up 0n-particular fubjes he "i given, ith rest $94 
neſs, the chemical conſtitution of ſubſtances, according as 


they are volatile or fixed; as they are ſaline, oily, 3 
D 2 
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or reſinous; and as theſe parts of bodies are obvious with- 
out any violence of fire applied. He has given this account 
from his own experiments; and Ty theſe, as well as by thoſe 
of Newman and of fone others a like kind, we are often 
well inſtructed in the moſt proper pharmaceutic treatment 
of medicines : but from experiments of that kind we ſel- 
dom obtain much light with WY pps to the medicinal vir- 
tues. 


As to the 3 virtues of ſubſtances, Mr. Cartheuſer | 
is not much wiſer than others: He often attempts to e- 
plain the virtues of medicines by their chemical conſtitution, 
but in no ſatisfying manner. His account hardly goes far- 
ther than that /medicines are more or leſs active; but he 
does not at all explain the various modification or applicati- 
on of that activity. With reſpect to particular virtues, he 
repeats very much after preceding authors; and in gene- 
ral, like them, aſcribes too many virtues to the ſame ſub- 
ſtance 3 3 fo that he ſeldom gives any uſeful inſtruction, 


It may be remarked alſo, that he has employed general 
terms, which are not only ill defined, but alſo very often 
complicated, and ſometimes akogether improper. As an 
example of this, and indeed of the extravagance of writers 
on the materia medica, here is Cartheuſer's account of the 
virtues of zedoary: © Vires medica hujus radicis maxime 
tt quidem volatili principio oleoſo camphorato adſcribendæ 
« fi unt, valde nihilominus activitatem ejus fixa quoque prin- 
e cipia reſinoſo gammea augent. Militat inter efficaciſſima 
cc tametſi paullo calidiora medicamenta diſcutientia, fudo- 
cc rifera, alexipharmaca, pectoralia, cardiaca, ſtomachalia, 
cc carminativa, anthelmintica et uterina, ac rite uf 
« eximium ſubinde auxilium in mordis exanthematicis, fe- 
« bribus malignis et catarrhalibus adfectibus frigidis rheu- 
c maticis, cachecticis et oedematoſis, tuſſi et aſthmate 
4 pituitoſo, anxietatibus præcordialibus, dyſpepſia, dyſor- 
« exia, vomitu, diarrhœa mucoſa, cardialgia et colica vere 
« flatulenta, fluore albo, ſuppreſſione menſium chronica, 


« partu difficili, et placentæ uterinæ retentione præſtat. 


Cartheuſer, Seck. XIV. 53. This is certainly extravagant ; 
and that any' inſtruction can be properly derived from it, 1 
cannot * 


In 
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In 1758, the late learned and induſtrious Rud. Aug. 
Vogel publiſhed his work, intitled Hiſtoria Materiz Medi- 
cx. The ſubjects of the materia medica are here diſtributed 
according as they are taken from the leaves, from the roots, 
or from other parts of plants, which form no connection 
in the materia medica. He likewiſe diſtributes theſe ſub- 
jects according as they are uſitata, minus uſitata, and ob- 
ſoleta; and fuch a diſtribution might have its uſe : but that 
of Mr. Vogel cannot have much, as it is not taken from 
the nature of the ſubſtances themſelves, as more or leſs 
fitted for uſe ; but from the practice of a particular coun- 
try, which cannot afford much inſtruction; for in Mr. Vo- 
gel's liſts many are marked as uſitata which are not at all 
employed in Britain, and in his obſoleta many that are till 


— employed here. 


. 
with no nice ſelection of authorities nor with ſound judg- 
ment on the nature of the ſubject. He renounces all prin- 
ciples deduced from reaſoning; and holding be is to give 
only what experience has taught, he, in the firſt place, gives 
us a liſt of ſpecifics; and I ſhall here mark ſeveral of theſe 
as ſpecimens of his judgment and experience. Thus, ad 
podagrz dolores leniendos, Bufo uftus ; ad phthiſin, Plan- 
tago, bellis ; in i&tero, florer cheiri ; in alvi proffuvius, bolus 
\ Armen, montana S cabin, Sambuci flores ; 
in rachitide, aparilla ; cabiem, Hedera terreftris, 


Ton  — with reſpect to Wit whe enable us to 
udgment of Mr. Vogel, let us take one other ſpe- 

— what he ſays of hirundo : « Integræ hirundini 
« yirtus tribuitur — et ad viſus hebetudinem ſpeci- 
1 fica. Pullum, ſi quis comederit, angina per totum an- 
num non periclitari; ſervatum e ſale cum is morbus ur- 
« get, combuſtum, carbonemque ejus in mulſo contrzaum 
66 cet epotum; prodei Rer. Plinig Celfus ! pan 


- Another German , profefſor, Henr. Jo. Nepom, "IE; 
has given us a Treatiſe —, the Materia Iedica et Chirurgi- 
ca. Here is a modern author who in my opinion has done 
nothing to advance the e of the un medica. 


He 
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He does not. indeed like Vogel diſclaim prineiples 4 but 
thoſe which he employs! are ſeldora- ſcientifie andi judicious, 
He tranſeribes from the ancients. with as little diſeernment 
as thoſe who had written before him: ; and although: be has | 
been at pains to collect the lateſt diſcoveries; or pretended 
diſcoveries, in the materia mediea, yet it is ſeldom» with any | 
mark of his own judgment, either in chemiſtr or medi- 
cine; ſo that von the whoſe: * e c a 
tle value. 


The late ES ay pre nan of e. 3 — 
Inſtitutiones Materiæ Medicz, in which he has diſtributed 
medicines. according to their indications ; and in reducing 
the indications to 2 leſſer number, he has bern more chaſte 
than many who had gone before him. This brevity, how- 
ever, has often rendered him obſcure; and his general ti- 
tles can hardly be applied to any' uſe. In delivering the 
virtues he is commen concife, but becomes thereby in 
many caſes. ſuperſicial Hei is very fond. of quoting, Hippo- 
crates.and Galen, but does it in many inſtances where ns 
authority of e venerable en is of little 171 


1 dhe inſtitutions, Mr. Spielman has 1 
Pharmacopceia Generalis ;- in the firſt part of which beben | 
given 2 materia medica full of ſuperfluities; and with re- 
pect to the virtues of the ſubſtances. in uſe, he is ſuperficial 
and incorrect. In the ſecond part, or the proper pharma- 
copœia, he has alſo much ſuperfluity; and by the luxuri- 
ancy of compoſition which he almoſt every where exhibits, 
diſcovers. to. me an abſolute want of ali a in the 
buſineſs of the materia medica, . 384 


To 9 eee detect of — 
writers, the public have now received the Apparatus Medi- 
caminum of the very learned. and ingenious profeſſor Mu x- 
RAY of Gottingen. This work is not yet finiſhed; but it 
promifes, when concluded, to be the moſt. complete and 
perfect that has ever . e upon the ſubject. In ſo far 
as it has yet * „the author with — 
and medical ewe has, from —— writers, and 

gee ce 7 om thoſe. of lateſt date, collected ev * 


erved to be repeated. He every where. 
nol an intimate acquaintance with all the writers on the 


ſubject, 
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aſd. Ty bi diſtributing the —— 
y 

as they belong to the; ſeveral natural orders marked 
by the botaniſts, he has aſſociated. the fabſtances of Similar 
qualities and virtues, in a manner N e 
W te: Buckets... f. 


This at NE ER. does credit to: | 
his country, and has deſervedly received honours from it; 
but from his preſent ſituation at Gottingen, I have claſſed 
him amongſt the writers of Germany, and ſhall next pro- 
ceed to mention thoſe who more trify belong to Sweden. | 


Of theſe, the firk to be taken notice of is the very reſpec · 
table CaxoLUus 4 Linns, from whom we haye, as it is 
now publiſhed by Schreber, a complete treatiſe of the ma- 
teria medica. Before offering any opinion reſpecting this 
work, it will be proper to remark, that in another treatiſe 
this learned author has ſhown a very found judgment. What 
I allude to, is the Cenſura Simplicium, publiſhed in the 
fourth volume of the Ameenitates Academicz; in which 
the liſt of Excludenda feems to me every where p and 
judicious, correcting in many inſtances the errors futili- 
ties of former writers. In his liſt of Addenda, indeed, as 
well as in his Plantæ Officinales, there are many articles 
ö 


out here. 


After Linnzus had, in the Cenſura Sicnpliciomn, ſhown ſo 
much judgment in rejecting the inert and ſuperfluous, it is 
rather ſurpriſing to find ſo many of theſe ſubſtances Kill 
mentioned in his Materia Medica, which he himſelf marks - 

as ſuperfluous, and which ought to have been omitted alto- 
— Beſides, nothing can be more frivolous than what . 
he has given reſpecting the ſubſtances taken from the ani- 
mal and mineral kingdoms; for at leaſt. three-fourths of 
. nor e nd 
. ee | 


The ſubjefts of the vegetable kipgdom are gare a 
cording to his own botanical ſyſtem ; and as that everal 


pos admits of natural orders, it is in ſo far uſeful: "ot — ; 
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does not go the length of rendering the diſtribution in ge- 
neral proper. Upon particular ſubjects, he ſeems diſpoſed 

to aſcribe. too many virtues to every ſubſtance, both in the 
articles of vis and ugvs. In the latter article there may 
be information to perſons well acquainted with the ſubje&t 3 
but in many inſtances it is doubtful, and, in my opinion, 
very frequently ill founded. With reſpect, however, to the 
whole that Linnzus has delivered on the materia medica, 
from vegetables, our attention is very much ſuperſeded by 
the work given us on the ſame ſubject by his ſcholar 
BERCIUs. 85 irren . | 


The Materia Medica ex Vegetabilibus, by PETR Us Jonas 
BerG1vs, is a work truly of great value, and very much 
deſerving our notice. It is preciſely upon the plan of Lin- 
neus; and therefore the ſame obſervations we made on the 
diſtribution of that author may be applied to it. We have 
here, however, a very valuable addition to Lianzus in the 
article of Fox MA, which gives a very full and very exact 
deſcription of the ſubſtances uſed in the materia medica. 
Where the ſubſtances are uſed in their recent ſtate, the de- 
ſcription is of all the ſeveral parts of the plant; which, I be- 
lieve, is every where exact, and may be uſeful, though per- 
haps it was not always neceflary. - But. with reſpect to thoſe 
ſubſtances which we know, and uſe only in their dried ſtate, 
the deſcriptions of Bergius are very proper, and, as being 
particularly correct, muſt be very uſeful. opt 310% 


In the article of PRoyRIETAs, which comes in place of 
the QuALITATES of Linnæus, Bergius has made a great 
improvement, in giving the ſenſible qualities of the ſubſtance 
as uſed in medicine, both in its recent and dried ſtate, and 
leads us often to determine how far medicinal virtues are con- 
netted with the ſenſible qualities 855 


In the articles of Vis and Usus, Bergius, in aſcribing | 
virtues, is much more chaſte and correct than Linnæus: but 


indeed the manner of treating the ſubject is in both writers 
liable to doubt and obſcurity, and neither very fit nor ſome- 


times perhaps very ſafe for the purpoſe of informing ſtu- 


F 


After 


\ 
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After theſe remarks on the work of Bergius, I muſt add, of 


that he has/given a very valuable-addition-in the-obſervations | 
which he has fubjoined to almoſt every particular ſubjedt. In 
theſe he has communicated much uſeful inſtruction with re- 
ſpect to both the medical qualities and the pharmaceutic 
treatment; but I can ſay no more of theſe obſervations 
here than to recommend them earneſtly to the. renee 
attention, : 


It now only re: remains to * the very — Britiſhmoriters, 
who have been always deſerving our notice. Of Mr. Rar 
enough has been already ſaid ; and Dr. DLE, as being 
chiefly a tranſcriber of Schroeder, has made no improve- 
ment with reſpect to the medical virtues. Dr. Als rox, 
my late worthy colleague, has given a treatiſe that muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have been compoſed long before its publi- 
cation. It is not without many faithful obſervations de- 
rived from his own experience; but his | tranſcripts from 
gchroeder, and others of no better Ln dal FIR 
work very ons and of little importance. | 


We bars bad e bulky work on the ſubje&t from the 
well-known Dr. HiLL, It is merely a compilation, 
without ſelection or judgment; and neither in that work, 
nor in his particular diſſertations, ſo far as he refers to his 
2 bemnen _ ICE 

t. 61 


The only Engliſh am that does any credit to the coun- 
try, or has made any improvement in the materia medica, 
is the Treatiſe of the late Dr. Lewis, and eſpecially as 
publiſhed and judiciouſly enlarged by Mr. AlK RN. As 
Dr, Lewis had undertaken to treat of all thoſe ſubjects 
which had appeared in the lifts of the London end Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatories, ſo he had from this laſt introduced a 
gone many which did not deſerve a place; and I think 

Aiken has with great propriety marked out thoſe which 
have been ſince expunged by the Edinburgh College them 
ſelves. When theſe articles are thrown aſide, the reſt of 
Mr. Lewiss work is one of the moſt judicious that had 
* ä on 3 Not to 1 | 
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42 

correct deſeriptions/of drugs, and his uſeful experiments in 
their treatment, by different menſtruums, he is very chaſte 
in aſcribing virtues, and: in repeating from former writers; 
and from his on experience, as well as that of the moſt 
ſkilful. London practitioners, he gives a ſounder judgment 
ee ns; nm given 
before. 27 * We 9 {11 nen - Hig n 


eee r 
oned, and that is the late worthy Dr. RuTTY. of Dublin, 
the author of the Materia Medica Antiqua et Nova. He 
tells us it has been a work of forty years; which to me, 
who think there. is little to be learned from the ancients, - 
is no great commendation.” He has compiled: very faith- 
fully from the ancients, not even omitting Galen's account 
of the cardinal qualities and their degrees; and as he has 
repeated all the follies and imperfections that I haue al- 
leged are to be found in the ancients, I cannot find this 
Part 
dents 
large 


ar Dr. Rutty's work to be of any uſe; and with ſtu- 
it may often miſlead. Dr. Rurty has given a very 
liſt of the materia medica: but as in that liſt he has 
inſerted a great number of ſubſtances abſolutely inert, or 

nearly o; as he has inſerted many ſuperfluous, as having 
in e ngres >the fame: qualities with others, and 


portion to its bulk. When he treats of medicines which 
are ſtill in uſe, he gives us ſome obſervations, of his own ; 


00 many virtues to, the fame. medicine, 


-1 have thus  etuleavoured: to. give 2 \ Hiſtory of the 
| Materia Medica; and bave taken the of offer- 
ing the judgment which I have formed of the chief 
writers: who: have written upon it. As chene hasroceur- 
red more occaſion. to blame than. to commend, it has 
been a diſugreeable taſk ; and I am afraid that the pub- 
o opinion may be oſſended by my diſparagement of the 
Ancients: I deemed it proper, however, to hazard this, 
R n progreſs! of this work, the judg- 
rien ee 
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It is the more requiſite to enter upon the conſideration 
of thoſe general principles, that there are ſeveral to which 
N do not appear to have given the attention which 
A Beſides, it is well known, that with 

iety of 
3 


reſpe& to the ju and 
os wich have barn -adipind, ob 
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from being agreed: and I cherefore deem it neceſſary to of- 


ary 
{till to explain certain new principles which I ſhall think it re- 
quiſite to employ. In the laſt, indeed, I perhaps hazard a 

deal; but every pa" ob of ſcience is ſtill imperfect, and muſt 


ever remain ſo, pts be not made to improve it. 


With theſe villvs, it ls to beremarked, iu che firſt place, 
as a principle commonly aſſumed upon this ſubject, that few 
or no medicines act upon the living human body in the ſame 
manner, and with the fame efſcts, as upon inanimate mat- 
ter; and it is now well known, that the operation and effects 
of ſubſtances applied to the living human body, are for the 
moſt gether different from the effects of the ſame ap- 

icatign deadibady. Few indeed, or none, of theſe 
ubſtances which are conſidered as medicines, have oy ef- 
fects at all upon the dead body; and therefore, e e 
as a principle, when hereafter I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of the action of fubſtanee up che body, it muſt be con- 
ſtantly underſtood to be their action upon the living body 
only; and at leaſt with very few exceptions, which ſhall be 
taken notice pf when orcaſion n 4 


Having aſſumed this principle, it muſt be obvious, that, 
in order to conſider the operation of medicines in general, 
; begin with \expliiming the peculiar cir- 
thet „ by which it is thus capable of 
2bcing:ated .opun in a peculiar manner by other bodies ap- 
Plied tot; and it will alſo be requiſite to enquire concerning 
dhe manner in which the general operation of medicines 
-may d vatioufly modified, aceording to the different Rates 
vn WEIR "erm goon may! bo-upon 
. rene ocνj,jnmes. 
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body 3: —— 
— is propagated from — — — _ the 
courſe of the nerves, to their origin in the brain or medulla 
ſpinalis ʒ and that, upon ſuch oceaſion, there does for the 
moſt part ariſe a Jenſation. This again generally, gives ocga- 
fon to a volitim : whereby, a motion is produced, which 
being determined along the courſe of the nerves into cor- 
tain muſcles, or moving fibres, the action of theſe, as well 
as the various effects Web aber gelen „N occaſion, 
ens PAs bauma bo Dm 0 aeg 
Ibis * the general idewy af . of the haman 
body with the other parts of nature; or of the; manner in 
which the human body is acted upon by other bodigs, and 
ain turn acts upon theſe. nnen, 


* 
* 


o 
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| fitted to have peculiar effects produced in it by the action of 
other bodies, is called its Sen/ibility ; which ſeems to be 
lodged in every part of what we can diſcern to be parts of 
its Nervous 4 And that condition of the body by which 
* — 


of it are fitted to have certain motions 6f con- 
traction excited in them, either from a communication with 
the nervous ſyſtem, as expreſſed above, or by an impulſe 

directly made upon theſe parts themſelves, is termed the 
Irritability of the body; which ſeems to exiſt only in the 
muſcular or movitig fibres, probably of a peculiar ſtructure 
ſuited to that purpoſe. | | 


From all this, we come at this concluſion, That the pe- 

culiar effects of ſubſtances in general, or of thoſe ſubſtances 
in particular which we call medicines, when applied to the 
human body, depend upon their action upon its ſentient 
and writable parts. | 


It is, however, to be remarked here, that the action of 
ſubſtances' in producing tar effects, is not univerſally, as 
inſinuated above, by the intervention of ſenſation and voli- 
tion; for theſe effects are often produced without either 
the one or the other. At the ſame time it is probable, that 
in all caſcs the effects produced by the action of other bodles 
upon the human, although not aceompanied with ſenſation, 

yet are produced by their action upon the ſentient parts z and 
it is likewiſe probable, that in the cafe of action unaccom- 
panied with any volition, both the action and its effects, de- 
pend either upon the application of thoſe bodies directly to 
the irritable: parts, or upon their application to ſentient 
parts, which determine motions into thoſe very nerves where- 
in motions are commonly excited by volition. - Upon the 
whole, it is ſufficiently probable, that the peculiar action of 
| medicines depends upon the ſenſibllity and Roo of the 

human body; or, in other words, that it univerſally de- 
pends upon motions excited and propagated in the nervous 
ſyſtem. Theſe, therefore, are the conditions of the living 
body which we were engaged to explain. What is the na- 
ture of the matter in which theſe motions take place, or 
in what manner it is inherent in the nervous ſyſtem, is 
not well known: but we think it may be juſtly beld 
2 i : 5 
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as exiſting, and may ſpeak: of it under the appellation 
of the nervous power. As it appears only in che Hhving 
and diſappears entirely” in the dead ſtate of the body 
it may be us properly enough termed the vital 


. . | 
1 7 | J o 4 
- 


It does not ſeem ener to „ fully here the 
various laws by which the motions of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem are regulated and governed: but with reſpect to 
the operation of medicines, this in general is to be ob- 
ſerved, that as there ſeems to be a poſſible communi- 
cation of motion from every part of the nervous 
ſyſtem to every other part of it ; ſo medicines, though 
applied to one ſmall part of the body only, do of- 
ten, in conſequence of the communication mentioned, 
ſhow their effet in many other parts of the body. 


This ſympathy or conſent, as it is called, of the ſeve- 


ral parts of the „is in general "_ well known to 
phyſicians z and I | have occaſion frequently hereaf- 
ter to take notice of it, in mentioning the effects de- 
pending upon it, and the laws by which it is govern- 
ed. At preſent I am to proſecute the — of it 
no farther. 


Having now conſidered the action of l as in 


general upon a living body, it may, in the next place, 


be obſerved, that as the effect of the action of one body 
upon another does always depend, partly upon the ge- 


neral operation of the body acting, and partly alſo upon 
the particular circumſtances of the body acted upon; 
ſo it is well known, that as the human body is in ſe- 
veral reſpects conſiderably different in different men, and 


even in the ſame perſon at different times, ſo the ope- 


ration of medicines upon it muſt be variouſly modified 
according to the different circumſtances in which the bo- 
dy may happen to be, and that, either throughout the 
whole of life in different men, or vp * occa- 
ons in the ſame perſon. ; 


It is therefore neceſſary, CEL going further, to 
conſider thoſe differences in the ſtate of the human 


Vol. I. E body 


_— 
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body which may occur and give occaſion to a. ate 
rence in the operation of medicines upon it. We 
| ſhall, therefore, proceed to conſider thoſe dis. 
2 *r place throughout life, un- 
der the title of Temperaments, this being the appel- 
lation under which theſe diverſities are commonly men- 


* 
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or TEMPERAMENTS.. Ur Toll r tots 
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which the bodies of men may be different from one another 
it is ſcarcely poffible to enumerate every particular : but it 
has been at all times preſumed, that a great number of theſe 
circumſtances are commonly combined together in the fame 
perfon; and that frequently one man ſhows a combination of 
circumſtances not only different, but ſometimes of an oppes, 
fite kind to that of another. Such combinations, upon a para 
ticular ſuppoſition reſpect to their cauſes, the ancients 
named zeniperaments ; and the term has continued to be em 
ployed in the ſchools of pro from he 0g ancient to . 
N fr T1 


Abſtradting from ll had; we continue to 3 
the ſame term to denote a combination or concurrence of 
circumſtances which happens in certain perſons, but which in 
ſeveral reſpects is different from the combination that hap- 
pens in certain others. Upon this footing, 1 Believe the an- 
cients diſtinguiſhed what they called the different tempera- 
ments of men; forj it is probable that at firſt they diſtingaiſh- 
ed them by actual obſervation; but very ſoon they formed a 
theory with regard to them, from whence they formed ap- 
pellations which have continued to be applied to them ever 
ünce. The appellations indeed have En ELIT though 
the theories which laid the foundation of them have been 
long ago exploded; and the moderns have neither by obſer-. 
vation extended the ancient diſtinctions, nor, . 
bave often attempted it, have they ever given, ſo far 
can judge, any happy explanation of the caules 0 1 a 
4 tho 4 nden * bare to, generally adopted. 1 . 
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it will be generally allowed, that this part of medical doc- 
trine is ſtill in an embarraſſed Ke Ie „ 


In treating the ſubject, ohilofophy would wi that I 
ſhould in the firft place diſtinguiſh temperaments, by mark- 
ing the external and obſervable circumſtances which are 
found with ſome ſteadineſs to be commonly combined toge- 
ther: but this I find a difficult taſk, and what my obſerva- 
tion has not been fo extenſively applied to as to enable me 
to perform in the manner I would wiſh. I muſt therefore 
proceed in another way; and ſhall endeavour to conſider 
thoſe circumſtances of the internal ſtate of the human body 


| which may give occaſion to a difference in the ftate of the 


functions, and 2 — which diſtin- 


Theſe 8 may, 1 think, be referred to nd ge- 
neral heads according as they occur, 1f, In the ſtate of the 
ſimple ſolids ; 2dly, In the ftate of the fluids; 3d, 
crophrtioacf ſolids and fluids in the body; 4zhly, In the diſ- 
tribution of the fluids z and, $7bfy, In the ſtate 9 the ner- 
vous power. With reſpect to each of theſe heads, I ſhall 
now offer the beſt remarks, and give the beſt explanation, 
that the — ſtate of our ſcience ſeems to me to admit of. 


AxriclE I. Of the fample Solid. 


Whether theſe are k gi ban of Miro or if they 
are entirely of a cellular texture, it is not neceffary to deter- 


mine here. It is enough for our purpoſe, that are ut 
different times of a d degree of denfity and firmneſs. 
This particularly appears in the progreſs of life, when from 


an almoſt fluid Nate they are gradually chinged ing e more 


denſe and ſold ſudſtance. 


The ancients marked the difference of terngarainent'by the 
colour and ſtrength of the hair of different perſons; - and 
rs ſhow that the ſtrength of the hair does 


many 
„ ** of the ſimple ſolid in 


In the 
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2 the body. Dr. Bu IAN RoBins0R, in his Tren- 
. Anima] Oeconamy, has by. many 


ſtate of the hair is correſpondent to chat of the ſimple ſolids 


in other parts of the body. It is true, indeed, that the ſtate 


of the ſimple ſolid may in different perſons be  confiderably 
varied by the difference of diet, exerciſe, climate, and other 
the like circumſtances: hut at the ſame time, as the ſtate of 
the ſolid feems ta be often an hereditary condition, and as 
it frequently ſhows itſelf very early in life, before the cixcum- 
ſtances juſt now mentioned ean be ſuppoſed to have modified 


its ſtate ; ſo it is highly probable, that the ſtate of the fimple 
ſolid depends upon the difference of the original ſtamina of 


the body: and as that difference will proportionally prevail 
throughout the whole of life; ſo, notwithſtanding the cir- 
cumſtances in the manner of living, it will always have its 
ſhare in producing a difference in the ſtate of the ſolid in dif- 


ferent perſons at the ſame period of life. 


Whilk, therefore, a difference in the Kate of the ſolid 
muſt occafion a difference in the whole of the ſtate of differ- 
ent perſons ; ſo it muſt be admitted, that a difference in the 
ſtate of the fimple ſolid muſt at weng * 


ner e 1 


It being, however, farther probable, that the ſtate of the 
moving fibres is in ſome-meaſure modified by the ſtate of the 
ſimple folid ; ſo likewiſe it is probable, that the fimple folid, 


according to its ſtate of denſity and elaſticity, muſt have a 
great ſhare in determining the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
moving fibres, and conſequently of the whole ſyſtem, ſo 2s 
a CONN 
diſtinguiſhing the nnn men. 


experiments 
ſhown, that the denſity and ſtrength of the hair in- 
— the age of the perſons and therefore, that the 


S 


. 


ſimple ſolid is for the moſt part likely to be proportionally the 
ſame throughout the whole of life ; ſo chere is reaſon to ba- 


lieve that, from incidental and ſudden changes in the ſtate 
of the ſimple ſolid, diſeaſes will ſeldom ariſe. This indeed 


may poſſibly be affected by various incidental cauſes : but they 


are either ſuch as very rarely occur, or ſuch as cannot be 
applied at once to a confiderable portion of the ama Fr 
. Wnien, 
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which, for the moſt part, take effect only when applied for a 
great length of time. I am perſuaded, therefore, that thoſe 
ſudden changes which frequently occur with reſpect to the 
debility and ſtrength of the ſyſtem, cannot be imputed to 
changes in the ſtate of the fimple ſolid, which cannot ſud- 
denly take place, but muſt be imputed to changes in the ſtate 
of the moving fibres quem facile mille yes turbant. Dr. Bokx- 

nx gave little attention to the circumſtances laſt menti- 
oned; but whoever ſtudies this ſubject, will perceive that the 
illuſtrious Profeſſor's doctrine de fibra laxa vel rigida, as ex- 
plaining the cauſes of the fibra debilis vel fortis, will not apply 
ſo extenſively as he bas ſuppoſed; and conſequently, that 
thoſe powers of changing the ſtate of the ſimple ſolid which 
| have been imputed to internal medicines, are ſeldom to be re- 
garded; or atleaſt never without a number of limitations, to 
N —— attention ſeems to have been hitherto ma 


| ARTICLE Il. Of the ave of the e 


From the eailieſt accounts of oliyiic with highs we are ac- 
quainted, it appears, that from the moſt ancient times down + 
to the preſent, phyſicians have been attached almoſt entirely 
to the ſtudy and conſideration of the fluids; and from the 
ſuppoſed. ſtate of theſe, have endeayoured to explain the 
phenomena both of health and of fickneſs. In this, however, 
they appear to me to have been unfortunate: for, not to 
mention the imperfection and falſehood of the many ſpecu- 
lations, both of Galeniſts and chemiſts, which have 2 
prevailed on this ſubject, I would venture to aſſert, that the 
doctrine concerning the fluids is ſtill the moſt imperfect part of 
our phyſiology. Every thing ſyſtematical that has been deli- 

vered upon it, till within theſe laſt forty years, may be to- 
tally diſregarded : for it is only within the period now men- 
tioned that we have acquired any diſtinCt notions of a funda- 
mental doctrine; or, in other words, of the ſtate of aggre- 
1 in the maſs of blood. Even with ref pect to this laſt, 

there ſtill remains much doubt and obſcurity ; but notwith- 
ſtanding theſe difficulties, I ſhall endeavour to conſider what 

may be ſaid with regard to the ſtate of the fluids in differ- 
ent perſons. 


It 


\ 
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It may now ſafely be held, that the maſs of blood, or that 
portion of our fluids which fills and flows in the red veſſels, 
and from which all the others ſeem to be derived, is every 
where a heterogeneous aggregate, conſiſting chiefly and ei- 
pecially of three parts; to wit, red globules, gluten, and ſe- 
roſity: And if it ſhould be alleged that there are other mat- 

ters preſent, as perhaps there may be, I ſhall in the ſequel 
examine the queſtion ; but in the mean while, I believe they 
may be ä 29 ports: of the thrie yrinalpl pe 
now mentioned. 


With reſpect to theſe principal parts, it is ſufficiently pro- 
bable that they are in a different proportion in different per- 
ſons: and this different proportion may therefore have a ſhare 
ary ſome difference of temperament ; although in what 
mann not eaſily to be aſcertained. _ 


That the red globules may be in different proportions. to 
the whole maſs, we diſcern very clearly from ſeveral diſeaſes, 
in which their quantity is evidently and conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed; but what may be their proportion in perſons in health, 
or in what manner that proportion is connected with the 
other circumſtances of health, is by no means aſcertained 
any proper experiments. From ſeveral obſervations on ani- 
mals whoſe veſigk are cafily ſubjected to microſcopical exa- 
mination, it appears that the proportion of red globules is 
greater or leſſer according to the greater or lefſer quantity of 
the aliment or nouriſhment the animal receives. It is v 
poſſible, therefore, that the quantity of them in the human 
blood may be affected by the ſame circumſtances : But fall - 
this does not aid us in determining the queſtion with reſpect 
to perſons in health, who take in nouriſhment in proportion 
to their ſeveral bulks; and whether the effect of nouriſh» 
ment be determined by the quality, as well as by the quantity, 
is not aſcertained. It appears to me, that, if at all, it is not 
affected much by the quality of nouriſhment, unleſs the dif- 
ference of that quality be very conſiderable. 1 appears alſo 
that the proportion of red globules is as great in the animals 
living entirely upon vegetable aliment, as it is in thoſe who 
live entirely upon animal food, or as it is in man, Who * 


prey — neee upon the other; Ne: 
[: I {ib if 8 1 Many 
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Many attempts have been made to eſtimate the proportion 
of the quantity of the craſſamentum to that of the ſerum in 

the extrauaſated human blood; but hardly any of the expe» 
riments yet made afford a certain concluſion. '\'The apparent 
proportion of the two maſſes is very fallacious ; being very 
much varied by the circumſtances which determine the con- 
cretion of the cruor to take place ſooner or later, and by 
the time which is allowed to paſa from the time of concreti- 
on to that at which the proportions are examined. It is now 

indeed well known, that theſe circumſtances vary the ſepa- 
ration which takes place ; and it does not appear to me, that 
in any of the eſtimates which have been made, due attention 
has. been given to the effect of thoſe, circumſtances. When 
Dr. HALTER, in his Prime Linez, paragraph 138, gives 
this judgment; In maſſa fanguinea media pars, et ultra, 

« cruoris eſt. In robore valido ſerum minuitur ad tertiam 
* partem, in febre ad quartam et quintam reducitur, in mor- 

„ bs a debilitate increſcit;” I am perfuaded that he had 
judged entirely from the quantities that appear in 
ordinary blood-lettings, and had not attended to the dif- 
- ferent quantities that appear in theſe according to the differ- 
ent circumſtances of the blood-letting. In caſes of rheuma- 
tiſm, I have ſeen the craſſamentum not equal to a third part 


of a fourth part of the whole maſs: and from attending to the 
circumſtances of the blood - letting, I have been able to fore- 
tell what, in twenty- four hours after, would be the condition 
of the ſeparation. But even we had a more exact 
eſtimate of the ſerum with reſpect to the craſſamentum, or 
in other words, of the red globules and gluten taken together, 
it ſtill remains undetermined what proportion theſe two laſt 
mentioned matters bear to one another; and conſequently it 
is not yet aſcertained what is the ufual ion of red glo- 
bales in 1 health, nor how far it may 
have a ſhare in producing a peculiar temperament. 


With reſpect to the gluten of the blood, confdered by 
itſelf, it is equally difficult to aſcertain its proportion either 
to the whole maſs or to the ſeveral parts of it. It ſeems to me 
to be determined, that the gluten, whether combined with 
the red globules in the craſſamentum, or ſpontaneouſly ſepa- 
rated from the other parts, is the ſame kind . 
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that which is diſſolved in the ſerum. n 5 
however, this laſt may be; is by no means accu 
mined. There — Edge that e 
ſaturated ſolution; but at the ſame time it is probable, that 
the ſolvent power of the ſeroſity may be r or leſt upon 
different occaſions; and therefore we ſtill want to 
aſcertain the proportion of the whole of the gluten to the reſt 
of the-maſs. It may readily be admitted, that in healthful 
bodies, both the red globules and the gluten may be more or 
leſs, according to the quantity, and in ſome meaſure accord- 
ing to the quality, of the alunents taken during a given time: 
but this will hardly enable us to determine what is the propor- 
tion in the healthful bodies of different perſons; and conſe- 
quently what ſhare they may have in giving a difference of 
temperament. - It may be preſumed; however, that with 
reſpect to the ſeroſity, the proportion of red globules and'of _ 
gluten taken together, will be greater or leſs according to the 
force of the digeſtive and aſſimilating powers in each perſon; 
and that theſe again will be according to the general ftrength 
or weakneſs of the ſyſtem. | The proportion of the ſeveral 
parts of the fluids, therefore, may be different in different 
; 1.1 


It remains! in enten thi Wind ewe f e an of 
blood; and that is, the ſeroſity ; with regard to which, the 
aſcertaining its proportional quantity is equally diffcult. It 
muſt be equally ſo with rect u. be, bel. 
tions of the craſſamentum and the ſerum ; becauſe 
portion of ſcrofity may-be poakiined/to be the fame wit thay 
of the ſerum: and therefore, till the latter can be more 
exactly aſcertained than it has yet been, we muſt endeavour - 
to doit by conſidering thoſe cauſes which may be ſuppoledto 
produce in W — — eee ee 
the ſeroſity. 4 0 


In Abe ing a we e ſhall lay Ade a ebe 
might readily preſent itſelf, and which is, that of the quantity 


1 


of liquid taken into the body. This certainly does occaſon- 


ally increaſe the quantity of ſeroſity: but as I believe the ex- 
cretions in healthful bodies are always increaſed according to 
the quantity of liquid matter preſent in the blood - veſſels; ſo 
41 tuppoſe that a greater 6 taken 
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nin, will ſoon paſs off by the excretions, and therefore will 


occaſion no y difference'in the proportion of ſerofity-in 
| Ws oo IT RET NO 


We muſt therefore forks for: Geiide ahve 8 of the differ- 
ence in the proportion of ſeroſity. With this view, it appears, 
that the digeſtive and aſſimilating powers of the animal œco- 

nomy are fitted to prepare, from the aliments taken in, a 
fluid ſuited to the purpoſes of that ceconomy, particularly to 
the nouriſhment of the ſolid parts of the body; and ſuch fluid, 
whilſt in a condition fit for its purpoſe, e ee 
n mild, and nowiſe noxious and hurtful. 


| At the. "ny time, it is Wed chat theſe 5 fluids are 
not long ſtationary in that condition; but in conſequence of 
a certain proceſs coriſtantly going on, are changed into ſuch a 
ſtate, chat if the change was to go too far, and the changed 
fluids at the ſame time to be retained in the body, they might 
prove to it extremely noxious, and even pernicious. It is the 
change now mentioned that we ſuppoſe to produce the ſeroſi- 
ty, which, although ſuited to ſome purpoſes of the œcono- 
my. is yet at the ſame time to be conſtantly thrown 
out of it; and is therefore what affords the ordinary excreti- 
ons. From this laſt circumſtance of the ſeroſity being fitted 
in proportion to its quantity to be thrown out by the excreti- 
ons, we preſume that its proportion in the whole mals is fel- 
dom for any length of time to any degree of exceſs. Still, 
however, its proportion may be different in different perſons; 
and this difference may have a ſhare in giving a difference of 
temperament. It may be alleged, indeed, the animal 
proceſs which produces a ferofity may be in different degrees 
— force in different perſons; and conſequently, that the ſero- 
22 produced more or leſs quickly, as well as be of a 
aline quality, in one perſon than in another: ſo that 
in ** manner, by a difference in the quantity and in the 
quality of the ſeroſity, a difference of temperament may be 
produced. That this is poſſible, cannot be denied; but I do 
. not know the circumſtances in which it takes place, nor the 
external. n wheredy it may be diſcovered, 


It has indeed been commonly enough ſuppoſed, that the 
blood i is in a more ſaline ſtate in ſome perſons than in others; 


and this may be the caſe, but we have no proper . 


— 
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to i the quantity or condition of the ſaline matter in 
the blood. It has been imagined, that the ſaline ſtate ofthe 
ſeroſity may be diſcovered by certain appearances on the ſur- 
face of the body: but with reſpect to theſe, the concluſion is 
fallaciousz | becauſe it can be rendered probable, that theſe ap- 
pearances often depend more upon the ſtate of the ſkin itſelf, _ 
than upon the Ae of the Hluids paſſing through it, | 


Upon the whale of this inquiry into the ſtate Adab 
with reſpect to its a ion, or with reſpect to the ſtate 
and proportion of the ſeveral parts which compoſe it as an 
gregate, it ſeems not only to be uncertain how far theſe cir- 
cumſtances give a difference of temperament; but, on the 


contrary, it ſeems probable, IP never cho: in 3 
ſiderable degree, | 


Notwithſtanding all this, ever -. ſince WR rn — 

have been admitted into our phyſiology, that is, ever ſince 
the time of PAR AcxLs Us, phyſicians have conſidered our 
fluids as diſtinguiſhed by the ſtate of their chemical mixture, 
either in the whole of the maſs of hlood, or in the ſeveral parts 
which compoſe it as an heterogeneous aggregate, It is, 
however, in the latter view only, that is, with reſpect to the 
ſeveral parts, that we can chemically conſider the ſubjectʒ 
and here it will be readily — that till very lately, 
much friyolops, hypothetical and falſe reaſoning has prevail- 
ed in the chemical doctrines reſpecting the nature and ſtate of 
our fluids, © Even at preſent, phyſicians have hardly come 
to be ſufficiently chaſte in avoiding ſuch hypothetical doc- 
trines; and however confident they have been in their che- 
mical reaſonings, I am unable to find any thing either clear 
or certain upon the ſubject. Not to mention how little we 
have yet learned of the nature of vegetable or animal ſub- 
ſtances from their chemical analyſis, it is enough to ſay here, 
that with reſpect to ſome parts of the maſs of blood, it is by | 
no means aſcertamed, either that their chemical mixture is 
upon different occaſions anywiſe changed, or what is 
produced, or in what manner ſuch change is effected. 

may be very confidently aſſerted with reſpect to the red glo- 
| þules; the mechanical or chemical properties of which are 
neither of them clearly aſcertained ; and we neither know 
how they are formed or + pond nor in what manner they 
Pay be chemically changed. | 


With 
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With reſpect to the gluten, I am diſpoſed to make the like 
aſſeition : for it appears to me, that we neither know how it 
is formed from our vegetable aliment, nor what is preciſely 
the ſtate of its mixture; and therefore we cannot clearly ſay 
2 prion, how it may be chemically changed. Lo not in- 
deed know of any obſervations which aſcertain” its being i in 
any cafe changed in its ſenſible qualities. There are indeed 
c caſes in which its viſcidity and force of coheſion ſeems to be 
conſiderably diminiſhed ; but different explanations of theſe 

phenomena may be offered: and however they may be ex- 
plained, the phenomena ſeem to take place only in more evi- 
dently morbid caſes; fo that we have no juſt grounds for aſ- 
ſerting that any fuch difference takes place in the tempera- 
ments of different men in health. It has indeed been com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that the denſity and viſcidity of the maſs of 
blood is different in different perſons even in a ſtate of health, 
and more certainly in the cafe of diſeaſe; and this has been 
imputed either to the greater proportion of gluten - in the 
maſs, or to the greater viſcidity or force of cohefion of the 
gluten that is in due proportion preſent : but neither the one 
nor the other ſuppoſition has been aſcertained by proper expe- 
\rimerits. Some experiments, indeed, as thoſe of Dr. Browne 
Langriſh,' have been offered for the purpoſe; but they are 
nn frivolous and fallacious. 


1 have ſaid above, that the proportion of gluten in the 
blood may be increaſed by the quantity of aliments taken in, 
and by the vigour of the ſyſtem in preparing and affimilatin 
theſe: but it is ſufficiently probable, that the proportion 
gluten will be ſuited to the vigour of the ſyſtem, and there- 
fore produce no morbid ſtate; and although it ſhould have 
ſme ſhare in giving a difference of temperament, it will not 

'd> this as conſidered by itſelf, but only as accompanying me 
| other a of more power in the ſyſtem. 


* aifiniſs this ſubject without rainy that the ſup- 
pobition of a'preternatural ſpiſſitude of the maſs of blood, or 
as It” may be expreſſed of a lentor, being a frequent cauſe of 
diſeaſe, has had a great ſhare in almoſt all the modern ſyſ- 
tems of pathology ; but I allege that it has been for the moſt 
part hypothetical ; and has hardly, fo far as I know, in any 
caſe been aſcertained as a fact. I am diſpoſed to np el 


that the — is for the moſt part r- 
edler 


. 
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funGions of the economy, depending upon the conſtant 
motion of fluids through many narrow canals, require that 
thoſe fluids ſhould have a very great fluidity ; and according» 
ly Nature has, for this purpoſe, provided, that a pure water 
ſhould always make a very great part of the animal fluids. It 
is alſo certain, that thoſe parts whoſe particles might be. diſ- 

ſed to unite together, and to form impermeable: maſſes, are 
For the moſt part held in a ſtate of ſolution, and in a very 
fluid ſtate; or if there are certain parts which are only in a 

diffuſed ſtate, theſe are in very ſmall proportion to the entire 
Iy fluid parts: and while the heat and motion of the whole 
continue, the coheſive matters are kept in a very minutely di- 
vided ſtate, and diffuſed amongſt the more fluid parts 3 and 
there is not any evidence of their ſeparation from thoſe fluics 
but in conſequence of ftagnation: There is therefore little 
foundation for the ſuppoſition of a preternatural ſpiſſitude 
prevailing in the maſs of blood, or of its proving commonly 
the cauſe of diſeaſe: And although what have now ſaid” be 
not ſuited directly to my preſent purpoſe of explaining the dif- 
ference of temperament, yet it has ſome concern in it; and 
in an introduction to the conſideration Wh ou 
dicines, cannot be improper. - 


But to'return to my ſubject: Te now S 
ſhow, with reſpect to the red globules or gluten, that from 
the conſideration of their chemical mixture, we can obtain 
very little knowledge towards the diſtinction of temperaments. 
It may, however, be expected, that by means of chemiſtry 
we may obtain more from the conſideration of the ſeroſity ; 
but how far we can go even in this matter, is to me ſtill very 
uncertain. It is now known very well that the ſeroſity of the 
_ blood is a watery fluid which holds diſſolved in it, be- 

of gluten, a peculiar ſalt which is hardly 

own, or at leaſt is not diſtinctiy perceived to be in any 
_—_ of nature beſides that of animal bodies. We know 
alfo, the excretions which we preſume to be afforded | 
by the ſeroſity, that there exiſts in it alſo a quantity of oily 
matter; but of what particular nature that is, or in what pro- 
portion it is preſent, or in what manner it is combined with 
the other parts, we do not know with any 


preciſion ; 
and therefore cannot ſay in what meaſure the conſideration of 
this F 
in the different bodies of men in hralth. der: ** 
i "ce 
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We may, I think, neglect the conſideration of the oily 
part of the blood; but the ſaline part may ſeem to deſerve 
more attention. There is ground to believe, that beſide the 

ſaline matter above mentioned, there are a number of 
other ſaline matters preſent in the ſcrofity but of what na- 
ture preciſely, or in what proportion, remains unknown. To 
give an example of this, we know now that there is in the 
urine of every perſon, probably derived from the ſeroſity, an 
acid, that upon certain occaſions gives a concretion in the 

urinary paffages, and which, ſeparated from the urine, puts 
on — appearance of an earthy or ſtony matter. This, how- 
ever,” has been learned only lately from the analyſis of ſuch 
urinary concretions as have become a diſeaſe ; and the diſco- 
very, while it now enables us to correct ſome. parts of our ſyſ- 
tem, ſerves at the fame time to ſhow. how ignorant we were 
e * 


From theſe confidernions of the ſeveral mattem which we 
can perceive to exiſt in the maſs of blood, it will appear that 
there is little ground for diſtinguiſhing the different tempera- 
ments of men by the differem ſtate of their maſs of blood. It 
is indeed very poflible, that a different ſtate in this reſpect 
may take place in different men ; but to what degree, or by 
what external-marks it may be perceived, in aſcertaining ei- 
ther the one or the other, phyſicians have hardly yet gone 


any length. | 


Without entering thus into the confiderations of the dif- 
ferent ſtates of the — it may be imagined there is a groſ- 
fer view, that may be taken for nnn a different 
ſtate of the fluids in different perſons. 


There is in the vanes body, as living cent in _ upon 
vegetable aliments, a power whereby theſe aliments, after 
being ſome time in the body, are confiderably changed in 
their nature and qualities, being changed into animal fluidsz 
which are in feveral reſpects conſiderably different from "_ 
vegetable matters that were taken in. How this change is 
effected we do not exactly know; and the only 8 — 
that tends ſome what towards the illuſtration” of it, is, that a 
change of vegetable matter, nearly analogous to this which 
happens in the human body, is made by its being ſubjected 


* and though we cannot diſtinctly ge 44 
what 


\'3 
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what portions of the fluid, more eſpecially in what manner, 
or to what degree, this is carried on in the body; we may 
pretty ſafely conclude in e are Nr that the animal proceſs is a 
part of the putrefacti 


ments into that ſtate which is ſuited to the purpoſes of the 


animal ceconomy, or into the proper ſtate” of animal fluids, 


theſe are not long ſtationary in that condition, but are con- 
ſtantly advancing towards a putrid ſtate ; and that theſe de- 
enerating and degenerated parts are what chiefly form the 
aline or earthy ingredients of the ſeroſity, which, with a 
part of the fluid, are conſtantly paſſing out of the body n i 
ſeveral excretions. | 


In this view, we-can perceive that the animal fluid n may 1 
its compoſition be more or leſs prone and more or leſs ad- 


vanced towards the putreſcent ſtate; and that by theſe cir- 


cumſtances the fluids may be different in the eonſiſtence of 
— whole maſs, or in the chemical qualities of the ſeroſity: 


but till the changes in theſe reſpects have proceeded to a mor- 
bid ſtate, we can hardly perceive them when in a leſſer de- 


gree, or ſay how far they can, or actually have, a ſhare in 


diſtinguiſhing the * of men in health. 


From the ſeveral remarks we have now offered reſpatting 
the ſeroſity, it clearly enough appears, that there is a porti- 
on of the maſs of blood which is always in a faline and acrid 
ſtate ; and nothing has been more common among phyſicians 
than to ſuppoſe that an acrimony of the fluids is a OE 
cauſe of diſcaſe. fe f 

It is very pollidle that it may be ſo, and upon man occa- 
ſions it certainly is ſo : but it appears to me that the ſu 
tion has been too raſhly and too frequently Mme and 
that it has been for r 2 Bite pe without 
any proper evidence of it in fa pecies of acri- 
mony have been little underſtood, and ſeveral of th them alto- 


_ gether erroneouſly. ſuppoſed. . Others of them, though poſ- 


ſibly occurring, have not been thown really to take place in 

unuſual quantity; and the phenomena adduced in rw 
. may be commonly explained from other cauſes, and 

* , e 171 FL. 7 Are” | 


At the fame time we 
obſerve, * — has brought the ali- 
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Sy With reſpect to the various acrimony dats have al- 
lowed to be conſtantly preſent in the ſeroſity, it is probable, 
hat upon different occaſions it may be in greater or leſſer 
quantity; but for this very reaſon of its being conſtantly pre- 
ſent, we muſt conclude that it does not ſtimulate the ſyſtem 
very ſtrongly. This happens partly from theſe acrids being 
conſtantly diffuſed in other mild fluids, partly from the arte- 
rial ſyſtem not being ſenſible to ſuch a ſtimulus, and partly 
from theſe acrids ſimulating the ſecretory and excretory or- 
gans to a larger excretion, whereby they are by one or other 
excretion immediately thrown out of the body. From theſe 
conſiderations, I conclude, that a fpontaneous and noxious 
acrimony does not frequently ariſe ; for the greateſt part of 
mankind paſs their lives without feeling any of the effects that 
might be imputed to it : and though there are ſome inſtances 
of its operation, theſe are very rare, and commonly in con- 
ſequence of unuſual and violent circumſtances in which the 
body hos been placed. 


With reſpe& to acrid matters 3 into the body 
from without, there is no doubt that many of theſe are ſuf- 
ficently powerful in diſordering the ſyſtem; but there are 
certainly alſo many thrown in Gat have no effect at all; for 
not to mention the various precautions which nature has ta- 
ken to prevent their reaching the maſs of blood, I think it 
is only neceſſary to obſerve, that even when in the maſs of 
blood, they are rendered innocent, by their being joined 
with, and diffuſed in, the ſeroſity, and with it Toon thrown 
out by one or other of the excretions ; ſo that ſome of the 
moſt acrid, as mercury and cantharides, ſhow their effects 


only in the ſecretory or excretory organs. 


Upon the whole of this fubject, therefore, I wends con- 
clude, that the ſuppoſition of an acrimony as the cauſe of 


diſeaſes, has been too frequently admitted in our modern pa- 


chology; and that it ought not to be admitted, unleſs when 
the cauſes and exiſtence of it are well aſcertained. a 


- To conclude, 1 in tiot day thar the Mat u m had 
may have 2 ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the different ſtates ay 
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body, both in health and in ſickneſs: but at the ſame time 
I muſt maintain, that we know little of the manner in which 
it may have this effect; that our theory of the human fluids 
is ſtill very incomplete and imperfect ; that while in this con- 
dition it has been employed too raſhly and too largely in every 

part of the ſyſtem of phyſic ; and that we have little temp- 
tation to do this, as it is highly probable that the ſtate of the 
fluids depends very much upon other circumſtances of the 
conſtitution, which are more fundamental, and more powet- 
ful in determining the ſeveral conditions of it. 


ArTtcts III. Of the Diftribution of the. Fluids. _ 
The third circumſtance by which we ſuppoſe the tempera- 
ments of men may be diſtinguiſhed, is the different ſtate of 
the diſtribution of the fluids, and alſo the different ſtate of 
the balance in this reſpe& between the ſeveral parts of the 
It is in the firſt place evident, that it is chiefly by the action 
of the heart the blood is propelled into the ſeveral veſſels of 
the body: for although the action of the arteries contributes 
to promote the motion of the blood, and although npory cer- 
tain occaſions the action of the arteries in 349 
de increaſed or diminiſhed, fo that the momentum of the 
blood in particular parts is promoted or abated without any 
change in the action of the heart; yet it is preſumed, that 
in the ordinary ſtate of men in health, the action of the arts- 
ries is exactly in proportion to the action of the heart in dif- 
tending them; and therefore that we may hold the action of 
the arteries as given, and conſider the heart alone as the mov- 
ing power. | 8 


The action of the heart, therefore, taking lace, the diſ- 
tribution of the blood into the ſeveral parts of the body will 


be in proportion to the capacity of the veſſels, and in propos- | 


tion to their denſity or reſiſtance in the ſeveral parts. Of this 
we have a clear example in the gradual formation af the bo- 
dy from its firſt beginning to its full growth; during which 
the are ſucceſſively evolved, ſome of them attaining 
Vor. I. ; F - . ſooner 


* 
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_ 2 ſooner than others their full growth, owing, as it appears to 
me, to the different ſtate of the capacity and reſiſtance of the 


veſſels at the different periods of life; which, agam, is pro- 


24 ; bably determined by the ſtate of the original ſtamina. 


ie a conſiderable difference in the ſtate a t 
ages, during the gradual growth of the body; and 


2 more eſpecially with reſpect to the head, which, 
for ſeveral paepoſes of the animal economy, is firſt evolyed, 
and comes firſt to its full ſize. This certainly happens from 
the veſſels of the head being, in reſpect of capacity and den- 
lity, ſuited to that end; and confequently, in the firſt part 

of life, the blood is determined in a proportionally greater 
quantity into the veſſels of the head than into other parts of 
the ſyſtem : and it is ſufficiently probable, that this propor- 
tion is greater as the animal inearer to its origin, and conti- 
nues greater till the body attains its full growth; after which, 
however, it continually decreaſes as the animal adyances to 
that period when it may be ſuppoſed to ceaſe. 


When the body has arrived at its full growth, we very ge- 
nerally find a ſymmetry and exact proportion eſtabliſhed in 
the ſize and bulk of the ſeveral parts which fall under our 
obſervation ; and we may then ſuppoſe the diſtribution of the 
blood to be ſuited exactly to that proportion. This indeed 

takes place with great uniformity in the moſt part of men; 
but 1 ſtill deem it poſfible, that a diſproportioned capacity in 
certain parts may occur in certain men, and ſubſiſt in them 
through the whole of life. Accordingly, it has been com- 
monly obſerved, that men of large heads, and large in pro- 
portion to the length of their bodies, are more liable to a ple- 
thoric ſtate in the veſſels of the head, and to the diſeaſes de- 
pending upon it. I have alfo remarked in ſeveral inſtances, 
- that men having their feet and hands ſhorter than in the uſual 

proportion to the reſt of the body, were more liable to a ple- 
thoric ſtate of the lungs. | 


This leads me to a that of the proportions of the ca- 
er. the ſeveral parts of the body influencing the diſtri- 
bution of the blood, one of the moſt conſiderable is, the dif- 
ference of the capacities of the veſſels of the lungs, and of 
thoſe of the ſyſtem of the aorta. It ĩs eſpecially diſcovered by 
the ſize of the thorax with reſpect to the other pants body, 
- ih. 75 


* 


1 


body; * may be conſidered as occaſſoning a ee . 
ble difference in the conſtitutions of men. What "it I 

ee Ct well known t 
clans: 


"9 


yy 26 taken notice — that there is 2-certain-b BSE, e 125 
between the force of the heart, and the reliſtance "of the Þ I i 2 
treme veſſels by which the perſpiration is throten out. It is — 5 
probable, that upon this, the tate af that excretion in.difs 
ferent perſons very much depends; and which acc 0:o IS 5 
be illuſtrated by this, that the reſiſtance of the extreme 1 
ſels ſeems, in donne caſes, to be ſo great as to diminiſh the” - 
perſpiration, and in conſequence the appetite. Accordingly; ,; 
the circumſtance of men of conſiderable bulk, and es == 
full habit, having leſs appetite," arid taking in leſs food, than ny 
others of the fine bill uſually do, in my opinion may be aſ- > 8 
cribed to the weakneſs of the heart with reſpect to the ex: 55 N 

treme veſſels: and, on the ther hand, we find men of a m . 
derate fize, and of a lean habit; take in very largely of odd; 15 I” = 
which I think muſt be imputed to the force of the heart being 28 
in 8 h with i the FORE of the — Ee EY 


* 5 TAE 
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veſſels, we cannot fail to remark, that although the interrup- 
tion or diminution of perſpiration i is often owing to cold con- 
ſtricting the veſſels, and increaſing their refiſtatce to the ac- 
tion of the heart ; yet it is at the ſame time evident, that it _ 
frequently may be owing to the weakneſs of the heart not - 

g the blood with due force towards the ſurface of the 

Think this laſt is rendered more liable to be affected by 
ph This diſpoſition to be affected by cold may take place 
1 caſionally, as it may in moſt perſons, but ſeeming gk = 

it ſubliſts in fome through a great part of life, and there- . 
may be conſidered as eee the * co "= 
tions and temperaments of men. | 


Of an the differences occurring with aac 10 u aide, 8 
bution of the blood, there is none more remarkable n 
that of the proportion of the quantity in the arteries aud 
deins. It is now aſcertained, that this is different at diffe- 
dee of fe rome eee WY 
boa. 
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circumſtances of the arteries and veins at thoſc different 
_y * now known, that the coats of the veins have 


denſity in young animals than in old; 
re the reſiſtance being greater in the veins at the 


one ad here than the other, leſs blood will be received into 


the veins, and more wilt be retained in the arteries. This 


difference of the quantities of blood in the arteries and veins 


Nee but it is 

alſo probable, that in ſome perſons the ſame difference, to a 
certain degree, takes place through the whole courſe of life, 
and gives a conſtant and conſiderable difference in the tempe- 
raments of men, as I ſhall mention more fully hereafter. 


AxTicue IV. Of the different rs Fn Fluid 
| r 


A fourth circumſtance producin Ing a difference of tempera- 
ment, is the different roportion of ſolid and fluid in diffe- 
rent perſons. That ths proportion varies at different periods 
of life ; that in young perſons the ſolids are leſs denſe and the 
ee of veſſels is greater ; and that conſequently the pro- 
portion of fluid to ſolid is greater in young perſons than in 
old, there can be no doubt; while, on the other hand, the 
quantity of ſalid is conſtantly increaſing, and the number of 
veſſels diminiſhing through the further courſe of life; ſo that 
theſe circumſtances in old age are all of them entirely reverſ- 
ed. Theſe conditions, therefore, are ever varying in the 
greſs of lite, and at the different periods of it, Tnay be tap- 
poſed to be ſuited to the ceconomy : but, at the ſame time, 
there ary Grayplances which vary this ger dependent 
5 age. b * 


In the firſt place, as we have already remarked that the 
denſity of the ſimple ſolid is determined by the ſtate of the 
original ſtamina, ſo the conditions of the fyſtem by which 
the change we have mentioned is produced, may be ſuppoſed 
2 ſome meaſure to be determined by the fame circumſtance. 

In. conſequence of this, the ſolids throughout the whole of 
life may be more denſe in Walle to the ſize of the veſſels * 


* en fluid to ſolid, may be different in 
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different perſons of the fame age, and in this reſpest, 
throughout the whole of life give 4 difference in the te- 
- peraments of men. mad | a dee 
In examining this ſubject, it is neceſſary not only to take 
into view the quantity of ſolid and fluid compared together 
on the whole, but to confider alſo the manner in which 


they are applied to one another, As the ſolids are formed 
into hollow tubes or veſſels, h which the fluids ate 
in conſtant motion, we muſt con to what degree tlie 
veſſels are filled by the fluids moving through them. 


In this view, it is evident that by the blood moving more 
flowly as it recedes farther from the heart, the veſſeis con- 
taining the red blood are conſtantly ſtretched or diſtetided 
in every dimenfion beyond the ſiae they would aſſume if to 
ſtretching power was applied to them; and this is what 
be called 2 plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem. Such a ate is 
neceffary not only to the evolution of the ſyſtem, and conſe- 
quently during the growth of the body, throughout the 
whole of life it is requiſite to the action of the veſſels and 
to the due tenſion and action of perhaps every fibre of the ſy- 
ſtem. This, however, may be different in different 
at the fame period of life; ſo that the veſſels may be ſtretch- 
ed more or leſs beyond their natural capacities. In infas- 
cy, the ſolids are lax and yielding, and the veſſels can beir 
to be ſtretched more than they commonly are : but as from 
that period the denſity and refiſtance of the ſolids are per- 
petually increaſing, ſo the tenfion of the arterial ſyſtems is 
conſtantly approaching more and more to what it is able 
to bear, till at length the force of the heart can no longer 
extend the arteries at all, and a greater quantity of blood 
is thrown into the veins. In this condition matters remain 
through the reſt of life; but at the fame time both kinds of 
veſſels remain in a plethoric ſtate, - | 


From this view of the ſubject, it will appear that the hu- 
man body, for the purpoſes of health and the proper ex- 
erciſe of its fanftions, is conſtantly in a plethoric ſtate ; but 
it is ſtill ſuppoſed, that upon occaſions it may be more or 
leſs ſo, and may be to ſuch an exceſs as to produce either 
a diſeaſe, or at leaſt a ſtrong tendeney to diſeaſe. Indeed 
it is poſſible, that throughout the whole of life, the quan- 
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tity of blood, and conſequently the fulneſs and tenſion of 
the veſſels,” may in ſome perſons be in a greater proportion 
than in others, and thereby have a ſhare in diſtinguiſhing 
the temperaments of different men. 


"This laſt ſuppoſition has been univerſally is, and 
probably is well founded, although I find it difficult to de- 
termine certainly when it does really take place. It may 
2 in general be determined by the fulneſs of the pulic, 

the apparent ſize of the veſſels on the ſurface of the body, 
the ruddineſs of the complexion, and the general ſueculen- 
cy of the habit. With reſpect, however, to the latter 
circumſtance, we are apt to be deceived by our not being 
able in many caſes to diſcern whether the plumpneſs af the 
body is owing to the fulneſs of the blood-veſſels, or to the 
2 of oil in the adipoſe membrane. The cauſes of 

h are very much the ſame; and it is only when the ful- 
neſs of the habit takes place to a conſiderable degree, that 
we can with any certainty aſcribe it to obeſity, rather n 


* plethora or a fulneſs of the blood - veſſels. 


This nacefrity leads me to take notice of the different 
ſtate of the adipoſe membrane, as giving a conſiderable dif- 
2 in the conſtitutions of men. The different ſtates of 

adipoſe membrane are for the moſt part abundantly ob- 


= ien, and the effects of obeſity are often ſufficiently obſer- 


vable : but upon what internal ſtate of the body, or upon 


?; what modification of the œconomy, it always depends, is 


not eaſily to be aſcertained. It may be ſuppoſed in general 


Z to depend upon the quantity of nouriſhment, and in par- 


-ricular upon the oily quality of the aliment taken into the 

body; but althopgh it certainly does often, ceteris paribus, 
depend upon theſe, yet at the ſame time we are certain 
* does not always depend upon theſe alone, and that in 
nein it many other circumſtances may concur. 


It ſeems; to me very poſſible, that the aliment being gi- 
- pen, the digeſtive and affimilating powers may often produce 
fluids more or leſs diſpoſed. to admit of a more or leſs ready 
- of oil, and conſequently of its ſeceſſion into the 
© _ adipoſe membrane; or that, on the contrary, the ſame pow- 
ers may produce fluids i in a more ſaline ſtate,\and in which 


£5 * oily parts arg mixed in ſuch i manner 2s to render them 
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more ready to paſs off by the excreti r 
E : * 
cretions, is alſo powerful in prevent 
dil in the adipoſe membrane, and dn ee 
in many ns without any aſſiſtanee of bodily exerciſe z 
but we know alſo, that this accumulation of oil is 
aer v in thoſe who take a great deal of ſuch exerciſe ; 
uſe this not only ſupports and promotes the excretions, 


but gives occaſion likewiſe to the conſtant abſorption of the 


61 which had. been belare depoſited in tho adipoſe nen- 
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Whether a condition in the maſs of blood diſpoſing it to 


produce a <opious ſeroſity, may not be a means of 5 6 


the abſorption of oil for the purpoſe of involving an increa 

ed acrimony, I cannot poſitively determine; but this ſeems 
to be very probable, becauſe we find emaciation to be the 
_ conſequence of a morbid acrimony (urea in the 3 
Mienen mene yphilis, and cancer. 


| To all theſe cauſes I the fulgeſz 
of oil in the adipoſe membrane, and which, in the caſes of 
obeſity or leannels, may allow us in general to judge of the 
ſtate of the ſyſtem, and in particular of the ſtate of the 
fluids, we muſt add a conſideration which relates to. the 
function of particular parts. The ſecretion, of oil does not 
ſeem to me to be yet clearly explained: but in general i it 
may be ſuppoſed to depend upon a peculiar organization in 
the ſecretory organ, or in the cellular texture receiving it; 
bgcauſe it manifeſtly takes place in ſome parts of the body 
more than in others. For example, it N in the 
omentum more than in the meſentery; is often 
found in preternatural quantity, or in greater 1 
in certain parts than in others: eee 

8 be occaſioned by ſome peculiar circumſtances of thoſe 


parts; and may therefore preſume, that in the organs con- 


cerned in this buſineſs over the whole body, there is a pe- 
culiar conſtitution which, independent of all the others we 
have mentioned, has a great ſhare in giving that ſtate of 
obeſity or of leanneſs which often marks a we le 
the temperaments of men. At the e ** 
chu is not yet yell ak I 


5 | 
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Before conchiding this ſubject, it ma pike proper to ob- 
ſerve, that"tthough!n plethora or the Ineſs of the blood 
veſſels, and obeſity or:fulneſs of the adipoſe membrane, are 
very different circumſtances, yet it is probable, that the ful- 
neſs of the adipoſe: membrane does always compreſs and 
diminiſh the 826 of the blood-veſlels, and gives a-plethora 
ad | fpatium, which has often the effects of the plethora ad 
volumen : and I have frequently remarked, that while per- 
ſons of a fat habit may require evacuations of blood, yet 
at the ſame time O_o pom 
len h do. / 


_ _ AzTicts V. Of the State of the Nerwus Power. 


A fifth circumſtance that may ferve to diſtinguiſh the 
X differecit temperaments of men, is the different ſtate of the 
nervous power. As we have already faid, that the motions 
of the human body very generally begin in the motions of 
this power, and that the motions which commonly follow 
it, depend upon the exiſtence and ſtate of the fame power 
in the other parts of the ſyſtem ſo this power may be con- 
fidered as the prime mover in the animal œconomy; and 
therefore the different ſtates of it muſt unqueſtionably have 
a chicf hare: in diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of —_—— 


men. 


6 Its effech, ed in this reſpedd, have, /till 

deen very little taken notice of. The general very ly, 
the temperaments, as depending upon the + woof 1 pn 
ing powers, has indeed been —— by ſeveral writers; 
but there are none of them who have proſecuted their in- 
quiries fo far as to afcertain thoſe different ſtates of the 
moving powers which may eſpecially produee the difference 
of temperaments. I ſhall now attempt this ſubject ; but, 
fully aware of the difficulties that attend it, I ſhall ſuggelt 
ee eee neee 


"The different ſtates of the nervous Syſtem may, 1 think, 
be referred to three heads; according to the different ſtate 
of its Senſibility, D 


* 
9 g As 
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As the motions of the nervous ſyſtem are moſt com- 
monly excited by bodies acting upon the ſentient parts; io 
} Qi begſn with condlring the eee ee | 


Of Senfibility. N 


We have before defined ſenfibility to be that condition of 
ehe living body, whereby it is capable of being in a 
peculiar manner by the impulſe of other on certain 


parts of its nervous ſyſtem ; and which "therefore pro- 
perly _— ts Sentient parts. . 


The eue er Mud nden parts, although perhaps it 
may not be yet entirely, is, however, pretty fully, aſcer- 
tained; and that in general the ſentient parts are the nerves, 
and every part into the compoſition of which nerves enter, 
| fo as to beexpoſed to the impulſe of other bodies. * 
are not, however, concerned here in any diſpute upon 
ſubject; having to conſider only the e of ae 
that may be in common to the whole of the ſentient dre 
FF 


rr 


8 In conddering this, we can perceive pretty clearly that the 
ſenſibility of — is different at the different of 9 
E an the it may be occaſionally varied by the tempera- 4 
ture of heat and cold applied, 1 

lant or narcotic powers, by the ſtate of fleep and 
and by ſome other conditions of the body. All theſe 
occaſionally changing the ſtate of ſenſibility, may deferve 
much attention in pathology 3 but I omit them here, and 
inquire only after thoſe permanent ſtates that may give a 
different of ſenſibility to different men at the ſame - 
period of r | 
ſes throughout the the whole of it. 1 55 


In this inquivy, 3 ſhall confider ſenſibility as it. may de- 
pend either upon the ſtate of the ſentient creme, or 
e nen eee, | A - 
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With reſpect to the firſt: In ſo far as theſe extremities 
are the organs of peculiar ſenſe, their ſenſibility may ap- 
pear different according to the different ſtate of the Organ 
conveying and tranſmitting the impulſes of external bodies 
to the proper ſentient medullary extremities z and in this 
way the ſenſibility of different organs may be very different 
in the ſame perſon : but - theſe differences we at preſent ne- 
gle&, and inquire only into the different ſtates of ſenſibility 
in the proper ſentient medullary extremities, which may be 
in common to the whole of the ſentient parts of the ſame 
perſon, but may be different in different men. 


This difference may, I think, depend either upon the 
different mobility of the nervous power, or upon the diffe, 
rent degree of tenfion in the nervous extremities. 


I I here preſume with ſome confidence, that the motions 
occurring in the nervous ſyſtem are the motions of a ſub- 
tile elaſtic fluid ſomehow connected with their medullary ſub- 
ſtance ; and I ſuppoſe that this fluid may have its denſity 
and elaſticity in a certain proportion to one another, but 
this varying in different perſons, and in the ſame perſon at 
different periods of life, From hence it will follow, that 
as the elaſticity is greater with reſpect to the denſity, the 
mobility of the fluid will be greater, and the body in which 
it takes place will have a ter de of ſenſibility; and, 
on the contrary, that a leſſer ſenſibility will reſult from a 
greater denſity with reſpect to the elaſticity. 

That ſuch a difference in the proportions of elaſticity and 
denſity does actually take place, may be readily concluded 
from what happens in the courſe of life, where we can dif; 
tinctly perceiye that the ſenſibility is gradually diminiſhing 
as the denſity of the ſimple ſolid is increaſing : and if, as 
we have ſaid above, the original ſtamina give a different 
ſtate of the denſity of the ſimple ſolid in different perſons, 
and that proportionally through the whole of life, we ſhall 
have no difficulty in ſuppoſing that the ſame circumſtance 
will give a difference in the proportional denſity and elaſti- 
city of the nervous fluid, and therefore a difference of its 
ſenſibility. It is much in illuſtration of all this, that the 
ſenſibility is evidently leſs, according as the ſtrength of the 
ſyſtem following the denſity of the ſimple ſolid is greater 

| py g 25 in 
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by Nees perſons, as well as at the differents periods of 


The difference of ſenſibility may therefore depend upon 
the different condition of the nervous fluid inherent in the 
medullary ſubſtance: and that it is liable to be in ſuch dif- 
ferent conditions, we learn from the different cauſes of the 
difference of ſenſibility mentioned above; ſome of which, 
ſuch as narcotic powers, or heat and cold, affect the ſen- 
- bility of the nerves, even when entirely removed from all 
connection with the other parts of the ſyſtem. 


A ſecond circumſtance determining the ſtate of ſenſibility, - 
ſeems to be the degree of tenſion that is given to the extre- 
mities of the medullary fibres in all the ſeveral organs of 
ſenſe. To explain this, I ſuppoſe that the motion of the 
nervous fluid is an oſcillatory motion in an elaſtic fluid, 
and that the moſt. part of impreſſions made upon the or- 
gans of ſenſe are made by the impulſes of the oſcillatory 
motions of other elaſtic fluids; and if all this be juſt, it 
will be evident that the motions excited in the nerves by 
impulſes upon their extremities, will be more or leſs con- 
ſiderable according as theſe extremities are under a great- 
er or leſſer degree of tenſion. For giving this neceſſary ten- 
Gon, nature ſeems to have provided, by diſtributing a very 
copious ramification of blood-veſſels among the medullary 
fibres that are properly the ſenſorium in every 
ſenſe. It is no where more remarkable than in the retina 
of the eye; and that the tenſion of the blood-veſlels muſt 
give a tenſion to the medullary fibres thus intermixed and 
coherent with them, is ſufficiently probable. That the in- 
creaſed tenſion of the blood -veſſels has an effect in increaſ- 
ing the ſenſibility of the eye, is well known from many 

es of ophthalmia, or, as I may otherwiſe exprels it, in the 
caſes of afflux of blood into the veſſels of the eye; in which 
the ſenſibility of the retina is increaſed to a prodigious de- 
gree. The increaſed ſenſibility both of the eye and ear 
that commonly attends phrenitis, is readily explained in the 
ſame manner; and. ſome other illuſtrations might be given 


to the ſame purpoſe. 


” I had a caſe in which. the feeling of a hand was loſt : and 
jt. was afterwards clearly perceived, that the loſs of feeling 
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was owing to a palſy of the brachial artery, whoſe pulſati- 
ons gradually ceaſed from the wriſt to the arm-pit ; whence 
1 judged, that the loſs of feeling was to be imputed to the 
want of blood and tenſion in the papillæ of the ſkin, into 
each of which we know 8 an artery enters. 
It will appear, therefore, that the ſenſibility of the ex- 
2 of the nerves depends i in ſome meaſure on the 
egree of tenſion given to them by the blood-veſlels con- 
— intermixed with them: and as we have faid, that 
the conſtitutions of men are different by the difference of 
their plethoric ſtate; ſo the difference of their ſenſibility 
may be merely on this account greater or leſs. 


It has been already obſerved, that the conſtitution of the 
nervous fluid correſponds in ſome meaſure with the other 
marks of ſtrength or weakneſs in the ſyſtem ; and this I 
pp to take oa in every perſon through the whole of 

, and therefore to afford a proof of its depending on 
— ſtate of denſity in the nervous fluid. 


Before diſmiffing the ſubject, I think it neceſſary to ex- 
Plain a caſe of wary eps increaſed ſenſibility that may occur 
in any perſon or at any period of life. It is the increaſe of 
ſenſibility on occaſion of any unuſual increaſe of debility. 
In order to account for this, we ſuppoſe the whole of the 
nerves, or the whole of the medullary ſubſtance of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, to be every where ec r with the fubtile 
elaſtic fluid above mentioned; and that this elaſtic fluid will 
always bring its feveral parts to a balance with one another, 
ſo as to become of the ſame denfity in every part. At the 
fame time it is highly probable, that in the brain, as 
the principal ſeat of this ſyſtem, and to which all the other 
parts are in ſome meaſure united, there is a common centre 
of motion and power; from whence, in confequence of 
'certain circumſtances, the nervous fluid is determined with 
greater force, and perhaps in larger quantity, into ſome 
parts than into others. 'This is what I would term the 
Action or Energy of the Brain; and it is particularly evi- 
dent in the operations of the nervous power in the cafe of 
voluntary motions. It is moſt probably a certain degree of 
this energy which conſtantly ſupports 2 fulneſs in every 
. the ä and it is alfo — 
w 
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which ſupports the inherent power in the moving fibres. 
Indeed it is equally probable, that the ſame energy ſupports 
the fulneſs and denſity of the nervous fluid in the ſentient - 
extremities. And from all this, it appears to me that we 
may readily underſtand why the weakened energy of the 
brain, as not ſupporting the uſual denſity in — ſentient 
extremities, ſhould ce a greater de mobility, 
and conſequently of ility. on . 


It is in this manner I would endeavour to account for the 
increaſed ſenſibility accompanying ſo many caſes of debili- 
ty: but it is to be obſerved, that in certain caſes this weak- 
ening of the denſity of the nervous fluid in the ſentient ex- 
tremities may go to exceſs, and deſtroy ſenſibility and ſenſe 


This doctrine of the energy of the brain being, in a ftate 
of health, conſtantly extended every where to the ſentient 
as well as to the moving extremities of the nerves, may be 
illuſtrated from remarking, that when, upon any occaſion, 
the energy of the brain is gradually failing, the effects of this 
every where appear from the loſs of ſenſe and motion, hap- 
pening firſt in the parts moſt diſtant from the brain, whi 
they are found to ſubſiſt longer in thoſe parts which are 
nearer to it. 


We have thus conſidered the tate of ſenſibility as depend- 
ing upon the ſtate of the ſentient extremities : but I have 
mentioned that it may alſo depend upon the ſtate of the ſen- 
ſorium commune; and which, therefore, now requires our 
attention. | 


\ "6 
e it may be ſtated as 
a queſtion, Whether the ſtate of the nervous cords tranſmit- 
ting motions from the extremities to the ſenſorium, may not 
affect the: ſenfibility of the ſyſtem ? And on this ſubject it 
might be ſuppoſed, that the ſtate of the membranes invelop- 
ing the nervous fibres in their courſe, as well as the ſtate of 
the cellular texture and blood-veſſels laid in theſe invelope- 
ments, and ſeemingly every where interpoſed between the 
ſeveral nervous cords, ſhould, according to the different cir- 
cumſtances of theſe interpoſed parts, render the conveyance 
manta aged. 
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the ſenſorium more or leſs free and forcible. It is indeed 
ſufficiently probable, ' that the ſtate of theſe circumſtances 
may have effects in this matter; but we hardly know the 
caſes in which they operate, and till leſs how far theſe cir- 
cumſtanees are permanently different in different men. 


Suppoſing, however, tlie motions propagated from the 
extremities to the ſenſorium to be quite unaffected in the 
courſe of the nerves, our queſtion then muſt be, How far the 
effects of thefe motions in producing a ſenſation are affected 
by the ſtate 6f the ſenſorium itſelf? With regard to this 
queſtion, it may, in the firſt place, be preſumed that the 
conſtitution of the nervous fluid, with reſpect to denſity 
and elaſticity, will be the ſame in the ſenſorium as in the ex- 
tremities z and therefore, ſo far as it depends upon this con- 
ſtitution, the ſenſibility will be of the ſame degree in the one 
as in the other. It is likewiſe equally probable, that a cer- 
tain degree of tenſion in the medullary fubſtance of the brain 
given to it by the fulneſs of the blood-veſſels there, will alſo 
have the fame effects on ſenſibility as I have alleged in the 
caſe of the extremities. 118 


As, however, the ſtate of tenſion in the veſſels of the 
drain may, upon certain occaſions, be greater than in the 
ſentient extremities of the nerves ; ſo this ſtate of the ſen- 
ſorium may be a cauſe of greater ſenſibility, while the force 
of the motions propagated from the ſentient extremities re- 
main the ſame as before. W a 


Nothing indeed is more evident than that the energy of 
the brain, that is, its action in determining the nervous 
power into the reſt of the ſyſtem, depends very much upon 
the fulneſs and tenſion of its blood-veſſels; and it is therefore 
to me probable, that the degree of ſenſibility in the ſenſorium 
will in ſome meaſure depend upon the fame circumſtance. 
It may perhaps be ſtarted as an objection to this, that a cer- 
tain exceſs of fulneſs in the blood-veſlets of the brain, feems: 
to have the effect of deſtroying ſenfe altogether ; and that 
any preternatural fulneſs might have, in ſome meaſure, the 
effect of impairing the ſenſibility of the ſenſorium. The firſt 
part of this is indeed true; I dare not aſſert that a cer 
tain degree of fulneſs may not rendgr the motions of the 
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8 nervous power leſs free, and thereby impair the {ca6bility of "- 
the ſenſorium: But Rill this will not deſtroy the opinion - == 
katie: ſo well ſupported, that while the motion of the * _ 

wer remains in a certain meaſure free, a certain - 
of Fulnes i is neceſſary to the energy of the brain, and 
* that a certain degree of it may increaſe ſenſibility. 


We have thus found, that ſenſibility, ſo far-as it e 

upon the conſtitution of the nerves and nervous fluid, will be * 
the ſame in the ſenſorium as in the ſentient extremities. ' "2 
We have likewiſe found, that an increaſe of the ſenſibility of 

the f. may ariſe from an increaſe of tenfion in the blood- 

veſſels of the Avi as manifeſtly happens in the caſe of 
phrenitis and ſome other diſeaſes: and there is yet to be 
mentloned a ſtate of the ſenforium, which, in another re- 

Te affects the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. f 


body knows that the moſt part of ſenſations 

in = enſorium are accompanied with what is called a Re- 

flex Senſation, that is, a ſenſe of agreeable or diſagreeable in 

the ſimple ſenſation ; and the circumſtances of this have a 

great ſhare in determining the effects of the ſenſation u x 

the ſyſtem. This I take to be entirely a function of the No | 

ſorium, which, according to its different conditions, is fitted ' * 

to increaſe or "diminiſh the ſtate of reflex ſenſation. That 

the condition of the ſenſorium is upon different oceafions 
different in the ſame perſon, is ſufficiently obvious ; and it 

appears to me no leſs obvious, that however it may be varied 

on different occaſions, there is a character or tone in theſe 

reſpects runs throughout the whole of life, and is a cir- 


g cumſtance very much diſtinguiſhing the different 

0 

1 ments of men. It is indeed difficult to aſcertain the condi- 
tion of the ſenſorium that diſpoſes it to have agreeable or diſ- 

, agreeable ſenſations more or leſs readily, or in different de- 

: grees excited in it; but though this cannot be done, yet it 

5 is very proper to mention it as modifying the ſenſibility of 
the ſyſtem, and therefore of great influence in the pathology 

1 of phyſic, and in 3 the moral characters of 


men. 
= 


e | 
* Having now Gene of the ſenſibility of the nervous Hf: | 
5 tem, I ſhall proceed, in the next place, to conſider its irri- 
8 


tability; 
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tabilityʒ which hmmm 
ent of men. "x 


The general idea of irritability has been already mention- 
ed; and we have likewiſe obſerved, that rhis property be- 
longs only to certain fibres of a peculiar ſtructure and con- 
formation 5 them for this purpoſe. 


Of Irruability. E 


In what I am to offer upon this ſubject, I abſtract entirely 
from the force with which the contractions of moving fibres 
may be performed, which by ſome may be comprehended 
under the title of Irritability : but at preſent I conſider only 
the readineſs or facility with which the contractions of moving 
fibres are excited. It is very probable that certain circumſtan- 
ces of this conformation may be ſo different in different caſes, 
as to give different degrees of irritability ; but both of the 
general ſtructure, and of the varieties of it which may occur 
in e caſes, I am entirely ignorant. 


Our late phyſiologiſts have ſuppoſed that 3 is a degree 
of greater irritability in certain naufcles and moving fibres 
than in others; and particularly, that it is greater in thoſe 
of the heart, the alimentary canal, and diaphragm, than in 
thoſe of the other parts of the body. But whether this be 
owing to any peculiarity in the ſtructure of the fibres in thoſe 
more irritable parts, or merely to the power of habit, which 

repetition ſeems to give a greater irritability to every fibre 
of the ſyſtem, may be juſtly a queſtion. It does not 
to me that we have evidence of any peculiar ſtructure in the 
fibres of the heart, or other ſuppoſed more irritable parts; 
and at the fame time, as we know them to be moſt conſtantly 
under the moſt frequent repetition of their contractions, I 
am perſuaded that their ſeemingly greater irritability, or ra- 
ther the perſiſtency of their irritability, is owing entirely to 
the power * habit. 


Preſumi vg, therefore, that we do not know the circum- 
ſtances of the moving fibres. themſelves, which might give 
them in certain cafes a greater degree of irritability, we muſk 
ſcek for the —— of this in ſome general circumſtances of 

the 


CY MPR ww 3 


6ibility. 
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the ſyſtett. On this ſubject, the molt obvious cobjethits is,” 


that the irritability of the moving fibres depends upon he 


fate cauſes with the ſenlibility of the Tyitetn, Many obſer= 


vibe ow * theſe two qualities or ev are com- 
monly in the fame degree in many perſons; and it is pro- 
bable that the telfsr dentity of the nas power, which 9 — 
ders it more moveable in the organs of ſenſe, may alſo ren- 
der it ſuch in the organs of motion. It ſeems to happen ac- 
cordingly in young perſons, in the female ſex, and in all 
perſons naturally or occafionally weak. 5 | 


This leads to the ſuppoſition that irritability and ſenſibility * 
are in the ſame degree, r om upon the like cauſes in 
tractio 


every perſon: and as the con ns of moving fibres pro- 
duced ſeem to be commonly in proportion to the irritation 
applied, which is ſo often a certain ſenſation; ſo it might be 
ſuppoſed that a general irritability being given, the ſtate of 
it with regard to particular contractions might be neglected, 
and theſe contractlons be referred entirely to the ſtate of ſen · 


" — 


+ 
= 


L 


” 
* 


* certainly inay be judged to be often the caſe: but it 


— 


tainly 
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However that may be, the whole of theſe phenomena ſeem 
to me to ſhow, that the ſenſibility and irritability, either in 
the whole of the ſyſtem or in particular parts of it, may, on 
certain occaſions, be in different conditions; and of what 
extent this conſideration is in the animal ceconomy, muſt be 
wil known to every N who * ſtudied the OY of - 

bit. 


Beſides theſe cauſes of a difference of irritability, another, 
condition may be mentioned in which the irritability is affect- 
ed by other circumſtances than the general ſtate of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem ; and therefore may be independent of the ſtate 
of ſenfbil; in the ſame perſon. Although we cannot affign 
the ſtate of the muſcular fibre itſelf which gives it its 

ſtate of irritability; yet in the whole of a muſcle, and per- 
+ haps in every collection of moving fibres, there ſeems to be a 
circumſtance which has a conſiderable effect. 


We plainly perceive, that a certain degree of tenſion in its 
fibres, is neceſſary to the proper action of every muſcle z or 
at leaſt it will be readily allowed, that a certain tenſion is ne- 
ceſſary to produce the vigorous action of any of theſe organs: 
and phyſiologiſts have obſerved the means employed both by 
nature and art to give this neceſſary tenſion. Beſides the 
extenſion of muſcles in their whole length, which in many 
caſes may be more or leſs, it appears to be alſo neceſſary that 
every particular proportion of their fibres ſhould be kept in 
ſome meaſure in an extended ſtate. This I ſuppoſe to be done 
by means of arteries being every where intermixed with the 
moving fibres, in ſuck a manner as to lie acrofs the length of 
theſe fibres, and thereby neceſſarily, by their conſtant fulneſs 
and occaſional diſtenſion, extend to the fibres that paſs over 
them. | 


The theories which were e offered to ; vat * 
purpoſe of nature in intermixing ſo many blood-veſſels with 
the moving fibres, are now generally exploded ; and the only 
theory which ſeems to be at preſent tenable, is, that it is the 
purpoſe of nature to give thereby heat and tenſion to the 
moving fibres. This provifion of nature is neceſſary upon the 
footing I have juſt, now endeavoured to point out; and it will 
at the ſame time appear probable, that a certain degree of . 


Ergo, 


— 
- 


. 


= = 
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ſion will not only give vigour, but alſo a greater degree of ir- 
ritability to muſcular fibres; ſo that the greater or leſs ſulneſs 
of the arteries may give a ſtate of irritability independent of 


the ſtate of gn ſyſtem; as ſeems evidently to take 


lace in all 
om obeſity. 


caſes of plethora which we can diſtinguiſh 


LY 


Having thus conſidered irritability as properly reſiding in 
the moving fibres or living ſolids alone, and having conſidered 
its various ſtates in theſe, I judge it neceſſary now to take a 
larger view of the ſubject, and, under the term Irritability, to 
comprehend the ſtate of thoſe motions which, beginning in 
the Caforiam, are directed from thence along the nerves to 
the ſeveral moving fibres, and are very generally the begin- 
ning of all the motions which take place in the muſcular. or 
moving fibres of the body. The degree of facility or rea- 
dineſs, more or leſs, with which theſe motions beginning in 
the ſenſorium are excited, I would term the Irritability of 
8 Senſorium; and this we are now to conſider 


This beginning of motion in the ſenſorium is moſt re- 
markable in thoſe caſes in which it is accompanied with, or 
appears to be excited by, volition. Except, indeed, in thoſe 
caſes, phyſiologiſts have commonly confidered the brain as 
an inert and paſſive organ, having no motions taking place 
in it, but in proportion to the impulſes proc from the 
ſentient portions of the nerves, and the ſenſations ariſing 
from thence. I am, however, diſpoſed to believe, that in 
conſequence of the impulſes very conſtantly proceeding from 
the ſentient portions of the nerves, and even independent of 
any ſenſation ariſing at the ſame time, there is a new power 
and force of motion excited in the brain, and from thence very 
conſtantly directed into every part of the nervous ſyſtem. 
This is what I have called the Energy of the Brain; and 


have ley » that not only in conſequence of ſenſation and 
volition, 


t, without either of theſe, in conſequence of cer- 
tain, other impulſes, this energy is manifeſtly exerted,” and 
excites, with more or leſs force, the contractions of moving 
fibres ; and farther, that from the impulſes very conſtantly 

proceeding from the ſentient parts, though producing nei- 
ther ſenſation nor volition, the ſame energy is excited and 


exerted ſo as to ſupport the fulneſs both of the ſentient 
1 | 2 


„e | nerves 
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nerves and of the -inherent power of the moving fibres. 
From all chis it will be underſtood, that under the title of 
the Irritability of the Brain, I comprehend the greater or 
leſſer degree of readineſs with which the energy of the brain 
6 exerted in all its various operations upon the moving 


Having thus explained my idea of the irritability of the 
brain, I proceed — 105 various ſtates: and, in the 
firſt place, in thoſe caſes in which the beginning of the mo- 
tion is either accompanied with, or is produced by, volition 
which are always the cafes moſt diſtinAly obſervable. 


Volition ariſes in two ways : Firſt, when ſenſations arifing 
either without, or with very little, reflex ſenſation, give oc- 
cation to the exerciſe of the judgment in marking their va- 
rious relations, and their conſequent fitneſs or unfitneſs for 
human affairs, they thereby give occaſion to various deſires, 
and therefore to volitions for producing thofe motions of the 
body that are ſuited to the ends defired. Theſe volitions 
may be more or leſs powerfully excited, according to the ope- 
ration of the intellectual powers in marking the fimeb or un- 
fitneſs of things: and a different ſtate of theſe powers, and 
a quicker or ſlower perception of relations, certainly diftin- 
guiſhes the temperaments of men. We know little, how- 
ever, of the phyſical cauſes of this; and it is ſeldom that the 
difference of the intellectual powers gives ſuch a difference of 
temperament as may particularly ect the phyſical ſtate of 
the human body, and thereby the operation of medicines. 

We therefore omit the further confideration of the irritabi- 
lity that may take place in the volitions arifing from intel- 
lectual operations; and this the more eſpecially, "becauſe I 
believe it is never diſcernible excepting when the intellectual 
concluſion . excites. a conſiderable degree of reflex ſenſation ; 
and when, therefore, the irritability is in the ſame condition 
with that we are now to mention in the ſecond place. 


3.4 4 


A A ſecond caſe of volition excited, and exciting, is, when 
the ſenſations, either altogether without, or with very little, 
intellectual operation attending them, produce thefe various 
modes of volition which we diſtinguiſh by the names of Ap- 
petite, Propenſities, and Emotions or Paſſions. © With re- 
ipect to the two firſt, we believe that the volition and the 

_ 5 — motions 


. 


CES 
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motions produced by it are always exactly in proportion to 
the ſtimulus applied to the particular parts, from which the 

propenſity or appetite” ariſes ; and I cannot clearly perceive - 
that, in iodifyang this, the erty of the brain has wt. 

ſhare. 


It is oahy in e ee that is, 2 
modes of deſire and averfion of the ſtronger kinds, that we. 
can fuſpect a different degree of the irritability of the ſenſv- 
rium to take place. Mankind very generally fuppoſe in dif- 
ferent men # different degree of irritability in this reſpect: 
and as the whole of the motions here concerned are in the 


ſenſorium itſelf, the irvitability muſt likewife be eſpecially 


there. J entertain indeed no doubt that ſuck an irritability 
takes place; but fo far, however, as I can perceive, ſuch ir- 
ritability muſt depend upon the ſame cauſes as the ſenſibility 
of the ſenſorium with reſpect to the productiom of reflex ſen · 


ſations. To this purpoſe, we muſt remark, that in 


propor- 
tion as ſenſations are agreeable or diſagreeable, they muſt 
excite deſire or averſion in different degrees; and! therefore 
the irritabHity of the brain in proportion to theſe ; and as it 
depends upon the fame cauſes, fo it muſt be exactly in pro- 
portion to the ſenſibility in producing reflex ſenſations. The: 
whole, however, is involved in the ſame obſcurity and diffi- 
culty as the peculiar cafe of the ſenſilylity of the ſenſorium ;, 
ſo that I ſhall proſecute the confideration of it no further 
here; although we cannot altogether quit the ſubject without 
taking notice of a curious nen that occurs reipetiing it, 


It has bein ready Baferved; that ſenſibility and pritabs; 
lity do in ſome reſpetcts follow different laws, while by repe- 
tition, the former is diminiſhed and the latter is increaſed: 
We have alſo faid, that there may be a different condition of 
theſe two — ſo that there may be an increaſe of irri · 
tability independent of ſenſibilit — way fog if this is manifeſt in 
particufar organs, it may alſo be ſuppoſed to take place in the 
ſenſorium. I think it truly does . and that upon many 
occaſions the irritability of the brain, is independent of its 
ſenſibility with reſpect to reflex ſenſation. d 
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| 0 Strength and Weokagfe. 

Another circumſtance of the nervous ſyſtem meriting at- 
tention, as diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of men, is the 
ſtrength of the body, always, in my opinion, depending on 
the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, The ſtrength of the body 
appears always to conſiſt in the force of contraction of the 
muſcular or moving fibres, Theſe, in the living body, are 
conſtantly poſſeſſed of a vis inſua, or inherent power, by which 
they have a continual tendency to contract and diminiſh their 
length; and the force of this power in different perſons, 
may be conſidered as giving more or leſs of, ſtrength to the 
ſyſtem. It may be difficult to ſay what this depends u 
although probably it depends upon the circumſtance of he 
muſcular fibre, ſo much connected with the other parts of 
the nervous ſyſtem, being fitted io receive and retain a large 
portion of the neryous fluid, which, as an elaſtic, muſt have 
a continual tendency to contract itſelf, and the fibre i in which 
it is inherent ; and the force af this contraction will probably 
+ be according to the denſity of the fluid which gives the inhe · 
rent power. If am right in ſuppoſing the ſtate af the ſimple 
folid to modify the ſtate of the medullary fibre, this laſt will 
contain a denſer fluid; as we commonly find the inherent 


power in the medullary muſcular fibre to cached with the 
denſer ſtate of the ſimple ſolid, 


This ſtrength of the inherent wer, therefore, is one 
foundation for the ſtrength of the 8 but the contrac- 
tion of muſcular fibres does commonly, perhaps n 
depend upon a vit nervea deriyed from the brain. 

eſpecially evident in all the caſes of voluntary motion; — 
being always an action of the brain, there ſeems to be a 
motion excited there, that is determined with more force, 


and perhaps in greater quantity, along the nerves into the 


. muſcular fibres. In theſe caſes of voluntary motions, the 


force with which this power is exerted is regulated by the 
will, and therefore in various degrees, but cannot be exerted 
with the ſame degree of force in every different perſon z and 
thoſe in which it can be exerted with greater ce than in 


others, are conſidered as the ſtronger perſons. 


Upon 


Bao 2 as as A _— 
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Upon this ſubject it may be fairly concluded, that the 
ſtrength will always depend upon the force with which the 
energy of the brain can be exerted; for although that may, 
according to the will, be in very various degrees of force, it 
may be ſuppoſed that a volition being given, the energy of the 
brain may be more ſtrongly exerted in one perſon than in ano- 
ther; and therefore the ſtate of this energy, with the ſtate of 
the inherent power, will determine the ſtrength of every ſyſ- 
tem : or, as I think it may be ſhown that the ſtate of the in- 
herent power depends alſo upon the energy of the brain; ſo 
this alone mg Apt en 


every ſyſtem, 


The queſtion, n upon this ariſing, * What gives 
a ſtronger energy of the brain in one perſon than in another? 
The anſwer is, that it probably depends upon the ſtate of the 


medullary fibre containing a nervous fluid of greater denſity 


in one perſon than in another. Indeed it is rendered yery 
probable by this, that in certain diſeaſes of the brain, as in 
mania, the ſtrength of the ſyſtem is commonly increaſed to an 
uncommon degree; while at the ſame time we find a great 
change to have happened in the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain, by its becoming of a more denſe ſubſtance than uſual. 


Having thus explained the cauſe of ſtrength in general, it is 
5 further to explain how, agreeable to theſe princi- 
ples, the ſtate of ſtrength comes to differ in a confiderable de 
ghar r 


That from the beginning of life to a certain "period; the 
ſtrength of the body ſhould be conſtantly increaſing, will be 
readily explained by the increaſing denſity of the ſimple ſolid, 


— with that the Guilty of the nervous fluid in the Lac 
rey it 


This, e has its limited a for 0 A the 
a of the ſolid is till conſiderable, and even going on to 
increaſe, yet'the ſtrength of the ſyſtem does not increaſe be- 
yond a certain degree; and, on the dag is from a cer- 


tain period conſtantly declining, 


This remains to be e! "4 ad may be tot In 
the fallowing manner. We have ſaid that the nervous fluid 


has 
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has the properties of elaſticity and denſity combined in a cer- 
tain proportion; but that this proportion is conſtantly. vary. 
ing in the courſe of life. In the beginning, the elaſticity is 
great in proportion to the denſity; but while the cauſe of 
any increaſe, of elaſticity is not known, the increaſe of den- 
fity, from what we have ſaid before, is evident and certain; 
and accordingly with that the ſtrength of the ſyſtem. is cans 
ſtantly increaſing, If, however, at a certain period it 

happen, that the denſity ſhall be increaſed to ſuch a —— 
that it is not moveable by the fame impreſſions on its elaſti- 


city as are neceſlary to excite a ſtrong vibration, the ſtrength 
of the ſyſtem can increaſe no further; and, on the contrary, 


according as the denſity is conſtantly increaſing, the force of 
the energy of the brain muſt be perpetually diminiſhing, and 
with that the ſtrength of the ſyſtem continually declining, = 


This is is agrecable to the phenomena. In the beginning of 

life, ſenſibility depending upon the mobility of the nervous 

fluid, is conſiderable ; but as life advances, it is 2 
diminiſhi 7 whlk the den ofthe det is ma 

and after a certain period, -w is 

£6: A diminiſhed and the denfity farther increaſed, the 


ſtrength that can be exerted muſt be continually declining. 


| This perhaps may be illuſizated. by ſome other conſidera- 

| pans, In the beginning of life, the force of the heart is 

— with reſpect to the ſyſtem of arteries; and the latter 

accordingly become ſtretched out, and the body grows. in 

bulk. This, however, we know, by the increaſing * 8 

of the arterics, goes e and more e it flops 
altogether, 


Whilſt the force of the heart is, conſtantly. filing and dif: 
tending the arterial ſyſtem, we may ſuppoſe the elaſticity of 
the nervous fluid to be ſupported in eyery part of the ſyſtem; 
and while. the denſity is at the ſame time, increaſing, the 
ſtrength of the body, by t the tenſion and fulneſ of the arteries, 
will be ſupported and increaſed, as we haye are above. 


But we haye alſo obſerved above, that the axention of the 
energy of the brain requires the fulneſs and tenſion of the 
veſſels of that organ; and. that its energy will be al hem | 


and increaſed by the general fulneſs of the arterial ſyſt 


{ 
| 
| 
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The inereaſing ſulneſs of this, however, bas its limits -both.. 
from the denſity of the arteries becoming too great ſor the 
force of the heart, and from the reſiſtance of the veins be- 
coming gradually diminiſhed. To explain this latter circum- 
ſtance, we muſt remark, that, from the experiments of Sir 
CLirToON W1xTRINGRAN, it appears; that in the begin- 
ning of life, the denſity of the coats of the veins, and con- 
ſequentiy their reſiſtance to the reception ob blood: from the 
arteries, is proportionally: greater with reſpeët to that of the 
arteries, in young r 
the denſity af the arteries, by the action of the heart diſtend- 
ing and preſſing them, is conſtantly increaſing; uhile the 
_ power not being apphed to the veins, their denſity is 
not proportionally increaſed. From this it muſt happen, 
that tho denfity of the arteries conſtantly i will come 
at length to be proportionally greater than that of the veins,; 
and conſequently throw: à greater poztion of blood into the: 
latter ;, and after a certain period, the denſuy of the artenes. 
ſtill increaſing; and throwing a greater proportion ol blood. 
into the veins, the fulneſs of the arteries themſelves will no 


longer increaſe, but will rather be further diminiſhed. As: 


we have, however; ſaid: above, that the vigour of the ſyſtem 
depends much upon the fulneſs af the artetial fyſtem, ſo, an 
ſoon as this laſt ceaſes, the. n 
r, > Ad 


\ Here, therefore, i is another canle of a — — put 1 — 
the increaſing vigour of the ſyſtem, and at dhe ſame time a 
cauſe aſſigned of its theneaftet conſtantly — It ia 
ſufficiently le, that both theſe cauſes take place toge- 
ther at the ſame time of life; and with great 5 on it max 
anner W + pers 


The whole: of this fubjo& might be further i 
ſhowing that the phenomena, in the' decline of life 1 in 


old age, F 
—_ II een enen e e 


I bare non e * five heads, the chief cir 
cumſtances of the animal co, and: have endeavoured 
to point out the different conditions in which theſe may. upon 
different: occaſions he found: 2 


of 
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cauſes of theſe conditions, I have ſhown in what manner, 
EE AERIE as Cit: economy n 


of Pan viel TaMPERAMENTS. 


„rc 
diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of men: but theſe tempera- 
ments, as has been already obſerved, are not to be diſtin- 
n one of theſe chief circumſtances 
alone; for the ſtate of any of theſe is commonly combined 
with a particular ſtate of all the others; and it is only by a 
combination of the particular ſtates of the chief circumſtances 
in the ſame perſon, that the tem ts are to be pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed. To explain this, we preſume, that in 
any one perſon a particular ſtate of the fimple ſolid is pretty 
conſtantly: combined with a particular ſtate of the fluids, with 
a particular ſtate of the diſtribution and proportion of theſe, 
and all theſe with a particular ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem; and 
as ſuch a combination may be formed in another perſon, but 

in a differerence of the particular ſtates of each of 
the chief circumſtances, this will give a different tempera- 
ment in theſe two perſons. So far therefore as we can find 
ſuch combinations to be ſteadily farmed in any particular per- 


ſony r e e eee e mene 


l muff, — be acknowledged es be uncertain; hs 
far certain ſtates of the chief circumſtances of the ceconomy 
are ſteadily connected together, and therefore how far we can 
extend our doctrine of temperaments to a great number of dif- 
ferent men; but at the ſame time, it is only by preſuming upon 
a certain ſteadineſs of theſe combinations, that we can go 27 


length ry the difference of e eee 


The ancients very early eſtabliſhed a diſinchon Sent 
ments, which the ſchools. of phyſic have almoſt univerſally 
adopted ever ſince, and appears to me to be founded in obſer. 
vation. I am very much of opinion, that we can perceive a 
combination of a particular ſtate of the chief circumſtances of 
the œconomy to take place very ſteadily in certain perſons, 
and thereby to form at leaſt two of the temperaments aſſign- 
ed by the ancients, Accordingly, 6 

Q 
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theſe two temperaments ſeem to conſiſt, we ſhall now endea- 
vour to explain; and I ſhall-hercafter conſider how much far- 
ther we may proceed, | F , ze 


In doing this, it will be proper, in the firſt place, to mark 
out the ſeveral external appearances that concur in the ſame 
perſon; and from which concurrence taking place in many 
different perſons, we are led to preſume in theſe, one and the 
fame combination or temperament. a nnn 


L 


One to be particu mentioned, is that tem 
which the ancients, and which phyſicians at all times fince, 
have diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the —_— In this, 
the external appearances are the following. The hair foft, 
and never much curled, is of a pale colour, or from thence 
paſling through different ſhades to a red; the ſkin is ſmooth - 
and white; the complexion ruddy ; the eyes commonly blue; 
the habit of the body ſoft and plump; after the period of 
manhood, diſpoſed to obefity, and at all times readily ſweat- 
ing upon exerciſe; the ſtrength of the whole body is mode- 
rg and the mind ſenſible, irritable, cheerful, and un- 


Before going further, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that as no 
exact meaſure can be had of the different degrees in which the 
qualities we are to mention take place, I ſuppoſe a middle 
ſtate very nearly aſcertained by obſervation; and Lam unable 
to give any other meaſure of qualities than merely by marking 
them as below or above the middle ſtate, | at age 


& 


Upon this footing, I would explain the ſanguine tempera- 
ment as conſiſting in the following ſtate of the ſeveral chief 
circumſtances of the ceconomy. I ſuppoſe the ſimple ſolids 
to be lax; the maſs of blood to be of a moderate conſiſtence; 
the red globules and ſerum to be in large proportion; and 
the ſeroſity to be of moderate acrimony, I preſume the 
| heart to be active, and rather ſtrong with reſpe& to the ſyl- 

tem of blood-veſſels ; the quantity of blood in the arteries 
large with reſpect to that in the veins ; and the quantity of 
fluids in the whole body large in proportion to the quantity 
of ſolid z the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem to be ſenſible and ir- 
ritable, but in every ſtate readily changeable, This tempe- 
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rament is moſt exquiſite from the time of puberty to that of 
manhood; but continues its character in ſome meaſure 
throughout the whole of life. This temperament is liable to 
hemorrhagy, inflammation, and hyfteria ; and with the anci- 


nnen 


Tbe other temperament, diſtin auiſhed. by the ple een 
which, I can charaQteriſe moſt diſtinctly and explain moſt 
clearly, is that which has been very conſtantly named the Me- 
lancholic. In this, the external appearances are the follow- 

ing. The hair is hard, black, and curled; the ſxin is coar- 
| — and of. a dun colour, with a correſponding complexian z 
the cyes very conſtantly black ; the. habit of the body rather 
hard and meagre ; the firength conſiderable ; the mind flow, 
diſpoſed to . caution, and timidity, with little ſenfi- 
bility or irritabili ity, but tenacious of all emotions once excited, 
and therefore of great ſteadineſs. In this temperament, I 
judge: the ſimple lids to be firm and denſe; the maſs. of 
blood to be of a thicker conſiſtence; the gluten abundant z 
the red globules and ſerum in moderate quantity, and the 2 
roſity . the heart rather torpid, but ſtrong z 
quantity of blood in the veins large with reſpect to that of the 
arteriesz and the quantity of fluids in the whole ſyſtem mo- 
derate in proportion to the ſolids; the ſtate of the nervous 
ſyſtem to be, as expreſſed above, by the. ſtate. of the mind, 
that is, leſs ſenſible and irritable, but ſtrong and ſteady, and 
diſpoſed. to admit the reflex ſenſations of ſadneſs and. fear. 
This temperament is moſt completely formed in advanced 
life ; but the characters of it appear often very early. It is 
liable to melancholia, hypochondriafis, mælena, and hzmor- 
rbois ; and with the ancients made Te bo DT 


et cum. 


bee are che two temperaments we can the moſt S048 di- 


ſunguiſh:; becauſe they are almoſt in every reſpect the oppo- 
ſites of each other. * * 


Wich reſpect to both, I think ſome illuſtration may be ob- 
tained, from conſidering what happens to ev co my both 
in the body and the mind during the of life. Of 
theſe changes I have already ſpoken pretty fully, when treat- 
ing of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem. From 
the circumſtances there pointed out, it will nn 
© 
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thoſe which chiefly determine to a ſanguine tEmperament, 
occur eſpecially in the firſt part of life; and that thoſe 
which determine to the melancholic, as certainly occur 
in the after parts of it. | Accordingly, from the effects 
we may conclude to the cauſes, eſpecially when at the fame 
time the exiſtence of ſuch cauſes is clearly aſcertained z and 
therefore we may venture to aſſert, that the changes awfiich 
happen in the courſe of life do well illuſtrate the doctrine laid 


down reſpeCting theſe two l the e and 
the melancholic. 0 


21 


A further neben is thai purpoſe may OT 
om the confideration of the fexes : for it is obvious, that 
the circumſtances of the ſanguine temperament, both in the 
body and the mind, appear more prevalent in the female ſex ; 
while a greater denſity and leſs flexibility of the fimple ſolid, 
with a proportional greater denſity and leſs mobility” of the | 
nervous power, make the charatter of the male ſex 22 | 
nearer to that of the melancholic. 


I have thus endeavoured to expats the different" ſtates & 
the human body, by referring them to two general ſtates or 
temperaments, which not only ſerve to diſtinguiſh” the moſt 
part of men through the whole of life, but alſo to diſtinguiſh 
the different ſexes, and likewiſe the tate of E rfons 

$ through the different ages of life. Our doAtrine, 
jv 0. will apply very extenſively; but perhaps it may not 
ſeem to be very readily applicable to that great variety which 
would appear to take place i in the buman ronftitution. W 

With a view, therefore, to attempt ons pee et 
this variety, we ſhall remark; in the firſt place, that it 
in fome meaſure depend upon the two temperaments, which 
we have ſuppoſed chiefly to prevail, ſeldom) 
formed; or, in other words, upon the particular ſtate of the 
circumſtances in which they confi; being ſeldom found in 
the moſt complete degree. ' For example, it is ſeldom chat 
in the ſanguine, the ſimple ſolid is the moſt lax, or in the 
melancholic the moſt rigid, that is compatible With health. 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that from the medium' ftate of 
denſity and firmneſs in the ſolid, there may be various inter- 
mediate de between the moſt nx upon the one hand, 
and the moſt rigid upon the other; and Fappoling that with 
4 of theſe intermediate degrees, there is united a correſ- 

ponding 
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ponding ſtate of the nervous. power, there may then be ſo 
many intermediate and ſeemingly varying temperaments, 
neither completely ſanguine nor melancholic, though always 
approaching to the one or the other. This may explain, 
in ſome meaſure, the varieties in the temperaments of 
men, but it may be juſtly doubted if it will account for the 
whole. | | 


It will therefore be proper, in the ſecond place, to obſerve, 
that it is doubtful if the chief circumſtances of the ceconomy 
are always in the ſame proportion to one another that has 
been above ſuppoſed. For example, we have ſuppoſed that 
thedenſity and the mobility of the nervous power are always 
in a certain proportion to one another : but this is not very 
certainly the caſe ; and if we may ſuppoſe, as ſeems to be al- 
lowable, that in two perſons, the denſity being equal, the 

ility may be greater in the one than in the other; ſo 
that, if this ſhould happen, it will be obvious that it might 
give a more exquiſite formation of the ſanguine, or a more 
moderate ſtate of the melancholic temperament. In this way, 
it is poſſible, that with a certain degree of denſity greater 
than uſual in the ſanguine, there may be a mobility greater 
than in proportion to this, we ſhall then have a middle tempe- 
rament between the ſanguine and the melancholic, and per- 
haps what the ancients meant to denote by the title of Cho- 
leric ; that is, of more ſtrength than in the ſanguine, and of 
more irritability than in the melancholic. It is poſſible alſo, 
that there may occur a fimple ſolid more denſe than uſual in 
the ſanguine, and at the ſame. time from a more humid ſtate 
of greater flexibility than in the melancholic; and if, along 
with theſe, there be an analogous ſtate of the medullary fibre 
of leſs mobility and elaſticity in proportion to the denſity, we 
ſhall then have that temperament which the ancients expreſſ- 
ed by the title of Phlegmatic ; that is, with leſs ſenſibility 
and irritability, but with more ſtrength and ſteadineſs, than 
in the ſanguine, and at the ſame time with more laxity and 
more mutability than in the melancholic. | ; 


In the whole of this diſcuſſion, we have conſidered the 
ſtate of the nervous power as chiefly modifying. the tempe- 
raments of men; and more readily enter into this ſuppoſition, 
becauſe we preſume the ſtate of the nervous power to be al- 
moſt always attended by a correſponding ſtate. of the ſimple 
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ſolid, and that both theſe together pretty n modify 
the ſtate of the fluids, r 


their proportion, and diſtribution. . 


Of theſe latter circumſtances, however, conſtantly follow- 
ing the ſtate of the {imple ſolids and of the nervaus power, I 
am by no means certain. As we obſerve, that at different 
periods of life there is a difference between the arteries and 
the veins, as to the circumſtances of denſity and capacity; ſo 
it is poſſible, that ſome difference in theſe reſpects may = eſta- 
bliſhed in the original ſtamina, and may therefore in ſome de- 
gree run throuy — the whole of life, and thus vary the ſtate 
of the fluids. Ic 3 is alſo poſſible, that there may be. conditions 
of the original ſtamina determining a difference in the ſtrength 

and activity of the heart with — to the capacity of the 
blood - veſſels; or, on the other hand, the ſtate of the heart 
being given, there may be a difference in the denſity and re- 
fande of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. In all theſe caſes, there 
may ariſe a dickerence! in the quality, proportion, and diſtri- 
bution of the fluids, and thereby a further variety in the tem- 
peraments of men: and thus perhaps we may account for the 
difference of ſtature, bulk, and proportion, of the ſeveral 
parts of the body in dilferent perſons. pers | 


All this might be illuſtrated more fully; but MEER we 
have inſiſted long enough upon what may by many be 
thought perhaps too much depending upon conj eftural reaſon- 
ings. It no doubt may, in ſome Weck be liable to this 
imputation; but I ſhould fain hope a it may ſerve to lay the 
foundation of ſpeculations which muſt be purſued before we 
can explain the important, and therefore neceſſary doctrine: 


an the temperaments of men. 


On this ſubject, it is very requiſite to remark further, that | 
the conſideration of . of medicines is not only 
concerned with the general ſtate or temperaments of the hu- 
man conſtitution, but alſo very much concerned with the pe- 
culiar conditions which take place in particular perſons, or 

in particular of the body; and which conditions are 
ſcemingly neither depending upon, nor n connected 
F the a W | | _ 
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Theſe conditions are what phyſicians have called Idighncra- 
The term has been Geer ge. with that of tempera- 


ments; but I mean here to ex it thoſe tonditibts of 
certain petſons whereby c 1 fanGans of the whole or of 
particular parts of the body are affected by jeations 


made to them, very differently from what theſe functions are 


affected in others, 14 very differently from what they are 


in perſons ſeemingly of the ER temperament. 


Of theſe idioſyncraſies, the greater part of theta deem to 
me to conſiſt in a atural 5 of the ſenſibillty or 
irritability of certain parts of the ſyſtem, or in a peculiar 2 
fibility or. irritability of the whole body, or in Walt ot poor 

6 


etz of it with regard to certain applications, 
* | 


Of nuch eherne, whoſe that have been the mot "__ 


notice of are thoſe which occur with reſpect to the effects of 
taſte and odour. Taſtes ate of conſiderable varlety; but 


they are reduced to certain claſſes and orders, in which the 
moſt part of men are 19 well a . as to ſhew that the ope- 
ration is neatly the fame in all of hem, This certaitily 5.4 
pens with reſpect to the ſimple enlitlon; but with 
the reflex of agreeable or 
r2bly different in different perſons, and ſhowsrhat there is 
room here for att idiofyncrafy whith enn takes place; 
And there are many inſtances of it in the recotds of f phyt 


The inſtances, however, of a peculiar antics] in partes 
lar perfons to certain odours, art much more The 
records of phyſic are full of them atid exatnptes 1; Mins 
known almoſt to every pa The ſenfations arifing from 
odour ſeem to be . vafldus in different mert than thofe 
_ from taſte; fo that mankind have hardly eftabliſhed 
other diſtinction of the former than that ef agteeable or 
difagreeable. Subdiviflons have beet: attempted, but with no 
conſent of mankind, ſo as to be expreſſed with any preeiſlon 
in common language. The ſenſation, therefore, is probably 
en varied in different men, and gives room for an 


| hes, 


apreeable, this is often dens 


— | 
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ſies, which accordingly appear without gur helng able un vefir 
them to any particular claſſes or orders of odaurs ; and the 


effects are not leſs remarkable by the operation of the ſame 


- odour upon different perſons, than by its being ſo powerful 


in its degree, producing fyacape,. hyſterin, and xwptieply.! - 


„ 


Theſe ke aid geben are den aac) 


to the alimentary canal. In this, and partieularly in the ſto- 


mach, the ſenſibility is not correſpondent to the general ſen- 
ſibility and irritability of the whole ſyſtem; foi there ate in- 
ſtances of ſtrong perſons moved by very ſmall doſes of eme- 


tics; whilſt, on the other band, there are ſoemingly weakly - 
FF 


There are inſtances 3 41 N 
. to certain perſons, and appearing in ſew others. 

t Imuſt acknowledge, that with regard to ſeveral of theſe 
idloſyncraſies, it is not eaſy to determine whether their ef- 
fects depend upon an impreſſion made upon the nerves of 
the ſtomach, or upon a modification which theſe ſubſtances 
E ſolutions that take place there. 

or example, if freſh honey gives pains af the ſtomach to 
certain perſons, as this is obviated by boiling the honey before 
it is taken into the ſtomach, it may be a doubt whether this 
volatile part of freſh honey operate by an impreſſion upon the 
nerves of the ſtomach, or by exciting a more active fermen- 
tation there. The aceſcent fermentation which occurs al- 
ways in a greater or leſſer degree, is manifeſtly move or lefs 
readily excited in different perſons ; for we know many per- 
ſons who take in acids and aceſcents in large quantities, with- 


out any appearance of a ſtronger aceſcency being excited, while 


I have known certain others from a very ſmall quantity of 


aceſcents taken in, have. the Nenn. 5 
aceſcency immediately produced. 


We know ſo little of the gaſtric fluid, and af as enttation 
on different ſubſtances, that it is very difficult to explain the 
idioſyncraſies which take place in certain perſons and not in 
others, with reſpect to milk, oils, ſhell-fiſh, and ſome dther 
. One. of the moſt remarkable i is this, that the 
white of egg, one of the mildeſt ſubſtances in nature, and 
readily digeſted in almoſt all the ftomachs of men, cannot. 

Vol. . H | dae 
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however be taken in, even in ſmall quantity, by certain,p 
e ops e ere Erin 


In any attempts to account for theſe peculiarities, it ought 
to be kept in view, that the ſtomach is not only affected 

ſenſations depending upon impreſſion, but likewiſe by thoſe 
which depend upon confcioufneſs, or a perception of the 
ſtate of its own action; and that undoubtedly many of its fen- 


, 7 2 
It does not ſeem neceſſary to enter upon the conſideration 
of the idioſyncraſies of the inteſtinal canal, as they are to be 
explained from the ſame degree of ſenſibility that may be pe- 
culiar here as in the ſtomach. What farther may ariſe from 
a peculiar” ſtate of the bile or other fluids poured into the in- 
teſtines, we cannot pretend to judge. The various ſtate of 
the alvine excretion depends upon many different cauſes 
which there is no place for conſidering here; but it is moſt 
likely that ſome of theſe cauſes may be more conſiderable and 
peculiar in certain perſons than in others, and give an idioſyn- 
craſy in that reſpect. A torpor, or ſlower motion of the in- 
teſtinal canal, is eſpecially to be ſuſpectet. ods 


We have thus endeavoured to mark out the various caſes of 
idioſyncraſy; and although perhaps we may not have done it 
completely, yet it is hoped enough has been ſaid to ſhew, that 
in the employment of remedies a phyſician muſt be directed 
by the conſideration of idioſyncraſies as well as by the general 
a temperament. N | a 


In the caſe of any perſon, therefore, occurring to a phyſi- 
cian for the firſt time as a patient, particular inquiry ſnould be 
made reſpecting the idioſyncraſtes which may prevail in his 
conſtitution ; and if he himſelf ſhould happen to have had no 


experience of the effects of particular applications, the idioſyn- 


craſies of his parents ſhould next be inquired after; for idioſyn- 
. craſies are very often hereditary. | 


Ve have thus attempted to point out the various ſtates of 
the human conſtitution that may be found more conſtantly 
different in different perſons ; but it will be proper now to re- 
-mark, that theſe conſtitutions may be variouſly _— 1 

| ö Ole 
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thoſe circumſtances of climate, diet, exerciſe, and the like, 
to which men may be expoſed in the courſe of life, and which 
it is well known have a great power in changing the natural 
conſtitution into one not only very different, but perhaps even 
oppoſite. It is therefore well known that a phyſician, in prac- 
tiſing upon the human conſtitution, either for the preferving 
of health or of curing diſeaſes, muſt not only conſider the 


temperaments and idioſyncraſies which nature has originally 


given to the conſtitution; but muſt alſo confider the acci- 
dental ſtates of it; which may have been produced by the cir- 
cumſtances and bare of:lfo | 


It is, however, not my bufineſs here either to explain 
thoſe various accidental ſtates, or to affign their cauſes; al- 
though it might be proper enough to lay a foundation for that 
doctrine by explaining the powers of cuſtom and habit in ge- 
neral, as I formerly endeavoured to do in my lectures on the 
materia medica. It does not, however, appear to me neceſ- 
ſary to do it now, becauſe for a pretty full information om 
this ſubject, I can refer to a Diſſertation de Conſuetudine, pub- 
liſhed ſome years ago by my ſon Dr. HENRY CULteN x and 
another edition of which I hope he will ſoon give in a ſtill 
more complet e form inthe Engliſh language: 


To conclude what we have to offer reſpecting the operation 
of medicines, it is proper now to remark, as I have ſaid above, 
that in confidering this ſubject, it is very neceflary to attend 
to the ſympathy and confent which takes place between the 
teveral parts of the haman ſyſtem ; and although we cannot 
profecute this conſideration fully here, we muſt not omit 
taking notice of one very general caſe of very great influence 
in almoſt the whole of the doctrines of the materia medica, 
as this particular ſympathy is concerned in the operation of the 
moſt part of medicines, and explains the operation of many 
which is other wiſe difficult to be underſtood. | | 


This is the operation of medicmes upon the ſtomach, 
from which motions are often propagated to almoſt every diſ- 
tant part of the human body, and peculiar effects produced 
in thoſe parts, whilſt the medicine itſelf is only in contact 
with the ſtomach, Tp. | - > 


The ſtomach is the part by whick the moſt part of ſub- 
ſtances introduced into the interior parts of the body gene- 
rally paſs ; and i is endued * a peculiar ſenſibility, which 

* renders 


4 


9 
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renders it ready to be affected by every ſubſtance ing into 
it that is active with reſpect to the human body. ery 
thing, therefore, of this kind introduced into the ſtomach 
operates almoſt always there, and forthe moſt part only there. 
It is now, however, well known to phyſicians, that the moft 
conſiderable inſtance of the ſympathy mentioned above, is 
afforded by the ſtomach, ſo connected with almoſt every 
other part of the ſyſtem, that motions excited there are com- 
municated to almoſt every other part of the body, and pro- 
duce peculiar effects in thoſe parts, however diſtant from the 
ftomach itſelf. This indeed is very well known; but that 
the effects of many medicines which appear in other parts of 
the body are entirely owing to an action upon the ſtomach, 
and that the moſt part of medicines acting upon the ſyſtem 
act immediately upon the ſtomach only, is what has not been 
underſtood till very lately, and does not ſeem even yet to be 
very generally and fully perceived by the writers on the ma- 
teria medica. ogg > = up, res 
n 


1ft, That medicines ſhowing e powers n 
ſpect to the whole ſyſtem, act eſpecially or only on the ſto-— 
mach, will appear from all thoſe caſes in which the effects 
appear ſoon after the ſubſtance has been taken into the ſto- 
mach, and before they can be ſuppoſed to have gone further 
into the body, or to have reached the mats of blood. Thus, 
Sir Joan PRINGLE, from the ſudden operation of the Peru- 
vian bark in preventing the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers, 
| concludes, that it cannot be by its antiſeptic powers 
with reſpect to the fluids, but by a certain operation immedi- 
mely.upon the ſtomach. See n of the Arey; e 
dix. p. ö 


adh, „ 
to the ſtomach; ſo all thoſe of volatile, active, and pene- 


trating parts, muſt immediately and eſpecially act upon the 
ſtomach: and from this conſideration, as well as from the 
ſaddennefs of their effects which commonly appear, we may 
_ conclude their action to be upon the ſtomach only. Accord- 
ingly, I conclude that the action of the volatile alkali, and 
ſome other ſaline ſubſtances, is upon the ſtomach alone, 
and very rarely by any antiſeptic powers with reſpect to the 
fluids. ro Hon St £ n I | {OFF 727! * 
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3dh, Though medicines do not to the taſte or ſmell diſco- | 


ver any volatile or active parts, yet if their effects 


on the change which they produce in the ſtate of the nervous | 


power, it is hardly to be doubted that they operate only upon 


the ſenfible and irritable parts of the ſtomach. This I con- 


ceive to be the caſe of opiates and of moſt other narcotic pow- 
ers, whoſe ſubſtance is known to remain in the ſtomach long 


after they have diſcovered their effects in the moſt diſtant | 


Parts of the ſyſtem. | 


4thly, If there are HE ſuppoſed to act only when they 
come in contact with the parts they are ſuppoſed to act upon, 

and that a certain quantity is neceſſary to be applied to theſe 
parts; and further, if ſuch medicines are either thrown into 
the ſtomach in ſmall quantity, or are of a nature to be {lowly 
diſſolved there, ſo that they cannot be ſuppoſed in ſufficient 
quantity to come in contact with the parts they are deſtined to 
act upon, whilſt however their effects a in theſe parts; 


it muſt, I think, be concluded, that theſe effects depend en- 
tirely upon the operation of theſe medicines upon the ſtomach. 


This, if I miſtake not, applies to the caſe of moſt vegetable 
aſtringents, and 2 to the foffil alſo, whoſe effects, and 
eſpecially their ſudden effects, upon diſtant parts of the ſyſ- 
tem, can only be accounted for by their operation upon the 
ſtomach. 


5750, Another circumſtance tins us to ſuppoſe that * | 


dicines act immediately upon the ſtomach, and by their ope- 


ration there, affect the reſt of the ſyſtem, is the _— 


of all theſe caſes where they affect the ſyſtem very 

while at the ſame time they act both Faddenty 2 and in pas 

quantity, and therefore in circumſtances which cannot allow 
us to ſuppoſe that they are conveyed in ſubſtance to the parts 
in which their effects appear. Thus, as has been above ob- 
ſerved, medicines which act very generally upon the nervous 
ſyſtem, or upon the particular parts of it remote from the 
ſtomach, cannot be ſuppoſed to be transferred in ſubſtance to 


the whole,” or even to the particular parts of that ſyſtem z and 


therefore muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to act in the ſtomach 
only. Not only, however, with reſpect to the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, but alſo with reſpect to the ſanguiferous, and very gene- 
ral effects produced there, as for example a ſweating excited 
univerſally over the whole body, can be TT no other 


wiſe 


LS 


"ad 
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wiſe by internal medicines excepting by ſuch as act on the ſto- 
mach, and from thence communicate a ſtimulus to the heart 
and arteries. In many caſes of increaſed evacuations, it is in- 
deed pretty evident that the medicines exciting the eyacuati- 
ons are actually conveyed and applied to the ſecretories or ex- 
cretories of the parts concerned; but this cannot 3 be 
ſuppoſed with l to ſweating, not only from the ſmall 
quantity of medicine employed, but perhaps alſo from the na- 
ture of the excretion, which is certainly not depending upon 
glands and their excretorics, 2 


S Gthly, Another circumſtance inducing us to ſuppoſe medi- 
cines to act only on the ſtomach, is, that of their being ca- 
pable of being changed by the aſſimilating powers of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines; for ſuch medicines, if they act at all, 
muſt act immediately upon their entering into the ſtomach, or 
before they are changed by digeſtion. ; 


It is true, with reſpect to vegetables, and alſo certain ani- 
mal ſubſtances, it is often a certain portion of them only that 
can be ſubjected to our digeſtive: powers, while the medicinal - 
part of the ſame is hardly affected; and theyefore it may be 
alleged, that their operation on the interior parts is not pre- 
vented by the powers of digeſtion. This indeed does certainly 
ſometimes happen: but ſtill, as digeſtion breaks down: very 

entirely the texture of vegetables, and evolves the ſeveral 
parts of them more entirely than they were in the entire vege- 
table, it thereby gives them an opportunity of acting immedi- 
ately upon the ſtomach, and even may thereby prevent their 
activity from reaching beyond this organ. 


thly, Another circumftance which confines the operation 
of many medicines to the ſtomach, is their ſuffering a change 
there, if not by digeſtion at leaſt by mixture, | 7 


It appears to me very clear, that in all animals who take in a 
quantity of vegetable aliments, and therefore in man, there is 
an acid, and commonly in conſiderable quantity, very con- 
ſtantly preſent in the ſtomach. It is therefore probable, that 
all alkaline fubſtances are more or leſs neutralized there; and 
that conſequently, if they act at all as naked alkalines, they 
gan act only upon the ſtomach before they are neutralized, - It 


— 
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fluids, by their abſtracting a 17 coolers portion of the 
acid A the compoſition of 


| On this fubje& of the changes which ſubſtances une 
dergo in the ſtomach, it is to be obſerved, that the acid 
of the Komach operates in this reſpest in two ways. 


aff, The acid may be applied to compounds, conſift- 
ing of an alkali, and another part which has a weaker 
attraction to the alkali than the acid of the ſtomack. 
ſuch caſe, the acid of the ſtomach is joined with che 
kali, and throws looſe the ſubſtance before joined with 
it, ſo that the compound can no longer aft inthe 
in 


think happens with reſpect to all ſoaps taken into the ſto- 
mach, and which therefore cannot have any of the effects 
which their ſaponaceous form has been OY "Oe 
dnce with reſpect to our fluids. 


kali with e with reſpect to wa 
kali, ſeems to have a weaker attraction than the acid 

of the ſtomach. It is therefore that we are ſo often 
diſappointed of the operations of ſoluble tartar; and if 


GE: ee 
ſtomach acts, and that is when it is applied to certain 
earthy and metallic ſubſtances, which are not foluble” in 
our fluids, and are therefore, with reſpect to our bodies, 
perfectly inert; but * having the acid of the ſtomach 
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| VIRTUES OF MEDICINES 


Wi hae dre fd, hex mankind early became 

acquainted with the medicinal virtues of LEES 

not od dy ce AE ONS 

manner ſuch knowledge might be this de although we 
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ent writers, were entirely 
what we have ſaid in our 
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rience has had a very fmall ſhare in eſtabliſhing the vir- 
tues which have been commonly aſcribed to them. Thoſe 
diſappointments in practice which have ſo — OC» 
curred from following the ancients, have very properly en- 
gaged modern phyſicians to ſeek for means not only of 
aſcertaining more exactly the virtues of the medicines in 
uſe, but likewiſe for inveſtigating the yirtues of ſubſtances 


11 
4 L 


For this purpoſe the chemiſts made the firſt attempts ; 
and PARACELSUsS introduced the abſurd notions of aſtral 
influences and of ſignatures ; while ſucceeding chemiſts have 
ſuggeſted the utility of a chemical analyſis. The two firſt 
of theſe have been now long ago abfolutely ed, 
though their effects have not yet entirely diſap in the 
writings on the l iea. The third means of a 
chemical analyſis, though not entirely uſeleſs, does not go 
a great way for the purpoſe we are inquiring after. 


The means which at preſent are more eſpecially reſort- 
ed to and cultivated, are thoſe taken from Chemical Ex- 
amination, from Botanical Afﬀinity, from Senſible Quali- 
ties, and from Experience ; and the application of each of 
theſe I ſhall now conſider with all poſſible attention. 


|. AxrTieLs I. Of the Ucſe of Chemical Reſolution in inuęſ- 
tigating the Virtues of different Subſtances. 


| When the employment of chemical remedics became 
firſt confiderable in the bands of ParaceELsvus and his 
followers, it was accompanied with ſuch viſionary and abfurd 
theories, as quite confounded and greatly corrupted the 
doctrines of the materia medica; but in progreſs of time 
chemiſtry corrected its own errors, and has come at length 
to be of the greateſt utility in improving the materia me- 
dica. It has done this, by aſcertaining more exactly the 

of the medicines before known and employed; 
1 not only greatly relieved the ma- 


particular it 


and in L has 
teria medica, by rejecting the inert and ſuperfluous, and 
' % by 


euer, . MA TEA TA MEDICA.. | oy 
by. aarking the degree of qualities is-Geallar:fah@anbess Jin 


it has directed to a more judicious choice of theſe. Beſides 


thus correcting and improving the ancient materia medica, 
it has certainly given a valuabſe new one, by the many neu 
E 2 11 and by the preparations 

has invented or improved. Almoſt the whole of the ſaline 
ſubſtances taken from the three kingdoms, are the fruits of 
chemiſtry ; and the inflammable matters, except the expreſſ- 


ed oils and a few foſſil ſubſtances, e 
the ſame art. 5 


3 
affording many, and ſome of the moſt efficacious, particu - 
lars of the materia medica; and to the choice and proper uſe 
of the whole, mne r _ 
 utely necellary. | 


It has, however, beer alſo ſoppuſed, that this ave this!” ac- 
tually been, or might be, uſeful in inveſtigating the virtues 
of Are and animal ſubſtances; although it does not ap- 
pear to me to have been in this cceſsful. What 
has been called the Chemical Analyſis, or the diſtillation of 
ſubſtances without addition, has not anſwered the expectati- 
ons entertained of it. After many very competent trials, it 
is now agreed, that ſuch an analyſis affords no correct nor 
certain information concerning the conſtituent parts of _— 
and the application of this kind of reſolution, therefore, is 
now a or at n very n r Pete 


The ee W now attempted, is that which = | 

ſuppoſed to ſeparate the parts of mixts without changi 
much altering their nature. Thus, by a diſtillation of p 
with water, we obtain their oils very entirely ſeparate en 

their other parts, and in ſuch condition as we ſuppoſe them 
to have exiſted in the living plants. By the application of 
different menſtruums, under different degrees of heat, we 
uppoſe that we ſeparate as ſoluble in theſe different men- 
ſtruums, parts which exiſted in the ſame ſtate in the entire 
groan although ſuch a ſuppoſition in caſes is. to. be 
Youbtfully admitted, as in the ſequel we hall have octaſioh to 
remark. But however this may be, we muſt here obſerve, ' 
that by theſe Rey; it is ſeldom that we diſcover N un- 
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known before, and commonly only find out in what part of 
the ſubſtance, the virtue otherwiſe known more eſpecially re- 
fides. By fuch reſolution, indeed, we may upon ſome oc- 
caſions find a virtue, that in the concentrated ſtate in which 
it is obtained, is more confiderable than it was as diffuſed in 
the entire plant; and ſometimes we may ſeem thereby to find 
an entirely new medicine: but I hardly know any inſtances of 
this, or of 'our thus inveſtigating virtues not known before. 
It is poſfible indeed, that by our finding virtues lodged pretty 
conſtantly in parts ſeparated by wr menſtruums, we may 
have an analogy leading us to ſuppoſe like virtues in the ſub- 
ſtances which we find to be extracted by like menſtruums; 
but this analogy is very ſeldom applicable. For example, al- 
though we ſhould find „ © arm of plants to be 
commonly reſiding in the reſinous parts of them, we cannot 
conclude that a plant which yields a refin to 2 ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum is therefore of a purgative quality; and I will venture 
to aſſert, that the analogy drawn from chemical reſolution 
goes but a very little way in inveſtigating virtues. , 


Here, however, it would be improper to omit acknow- 
ledging the great utility which has been derived from the la- 
bour that has been beſtowed in examining the various ſub- 
jects of the materia medica by the ſolution of them in differ- 
ent menſtruums. Theſe labours have certainly aſcertained 
the proper pharmaceutical treatment of many ſubſtances, and 
have thereby very much improved our knowledge of the ma- 
teria medica, eſpecially with reſpect to the preparations and 
compoſitions which form ſo c a part of it. 


I have thus acknowledged the general utility of theſe la- 
bours, and ſhall have occaſion in another place to ſay to what 


extent they are more particularly uſeful. 


Anriel z Il. Of the U; Botanical Aﬀenities in afeertaiking 
It has bappened, I think unfortunately for the materia 
medica, that the botaniſts have deemed it incumbent upon 
them not only to diſtinguiſh plants from one another, as was 
their proper buſineſs, but alſo to point out their medical vir- 
> tues ; 
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tues 3 a taſk to which they were often very, unequal. They 
have, however, commonly it; and have done it 
in the moſt i manner, for they have commonly com- 
ed merely from preceding authors with very little choice or 
judgment, and have N — e e uſclels. and erro- 
neous writings. 179 ddt 


; This is ne dive de: of dts Mes lon eattiontnt iN | 
jects; but the later botaniſts have thought of much mort e- 
tenſive application of their ſcience, / as they have attempted to 
F 


When the botaniſts fred that goa egg a 8 
in the parts of their fructification, might be arranged under 
certain genera, orders, and claſſes, this arrangement eſta- 
bliſhed what I call their Botanical Affinities. This affinity 
has been ſhown to apply in a conſiderable degree to a great 
number of vegetables, though not yet to the whole of them 
but wherever it has been applied to orders and claſſes, ſo as 
to ſhew a very great ſimilarity and affinity amongſt all the ſe- 
veral ſpecies comprehended under them, cheſe are Fer | 
conſidered as natural orders or claſſes. . 


After theſe natural * came to tr property eſtab ut, 
the botaniſts came to perceive that where, a great 
finity took place, there was generally alſo a 2 Me kane 


E 4 or affinity, amongſt the en e 
their medical virtues. 


This in general was well Wan and bee modi - 
finity does actually take place, not only in the ies ot t 
1 F 
orders and claſſes which may be properly conſidered as natural. 
This gives an analogy whereby we may very often preſume 
that an untried vegetable is of the ſame nature and 
mn 
e. $1 


| eee RE liable with 
ſome advantage; but it is by no means ſo univerſally applica- 
ble as the botaniſts would ſeem to inſinuate, N 
nnn 5 
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Even in the ſpecies of the ſame genus, there is often a 
great difference of qualities in the different ſpecies. The cu- 
cumis melo is very different in its qualities from the cucumis 


In the natural orders, the exceptions are every where ſtill 
more conſiderable. In ſome of thefe orders, which conſiſt 
tor the moft part of the mildeſt vegetables, there are ſometimes 
thoſe of a deleterious kind; and in certain orders which con- 
| fiſt of the moſt active and powerful ſubitances, there are thoſe 
of a very inert and mild kind. The lolium temulentum 
among the gramina is an inſtance of the firſt aſſertion; and 
the verbaſcum among the Luridæ or Solanaceæ, is an inſtance 
of the ſecond e ; Fr ar dv 

Another obſervation to be attended to in employing the 
general analogy is, that though the plants of the ſame order 
may have a great reſemblance in the general, quality, they 
have this in ſuch different degrees, as by no means to admit 
of an indifferent choice for the purpoſe of medicine. 

A furtherobfervafion, and of till greater importance, is, 
that although there be ſome reſemblance in the qualities of 
the plants belonging to the ſame order, yet in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies the reſemblance is not only ſeldom exact, but more com- 
monly there is a peculiar” modification in each: and "ey often 
with the quality belongitig to the order, there is aſſociated 
another, which is totally different either from that, or from 
any other of the order, and ſometimes of a dangerous kind; 
ſo that the heedleſs practitioner might be very much deceived 
in truſting to a botanical affinity alone. 


It till farther merits attention, that though plants of the 
fame natural order have commonly the qualities belonging 
to the order fimilar in all their ſeveral parts, yet this is by no 
means univerſal. Plants in general have the qualities of their 
ſeveral parts conſiderably different, ſo that the root is often 
of a very different quality from that of the leaves or ſeeds; 
and the reſemblance that may be in the fruftification, which 
eſpecially eſtabliſhes their botanical affinity, is by no means to 
be extended to all the ſeveral parts of the plants agreeing in 
that affinity. In their ſeveral parts, the common quality 
may not only be in very different degree, but in ſome of the 
parts there may be a widely different and even @ contrary 


quality. 


From 
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From all theſe conſiderations, it will readily appear, that the 
| botanical affinity of plants, though it may be of ſome uſe inc 
Inveſtigating their medical qualities, cannot be a e to the 
aſcertaining theſe virtues but with a great deal o caution, and 
never can afford any certain SK without examining at 
the ſame time their ſenſible qualities; nor even then, ex- 
cept when the ee r e is {remade ren 
experience on the * dody. 


Aur LE III. Of the confiderat the Sen walities 
| Loops ke: 7 


Another means W for judging of the virtues of al 

ferent ſubſtances is, by attending to their ſenſible qualities of 
taſte, ſmell, and colour. As we have already remarked that 
the operation of medicines is chiefly on the nervous ſyſtem, ſo 
that as the ſenſations of taſte and ſmell depend upon an action 
of certain ſubſtances upon the nerves of the tongue and noſe, 
and their effects are very often from thence communicated to 
the reſt of the body; ſo it may in ſome meaſure be preſumed, 
that thoſe actions on the organs of taſte and ſmell may be 
communicated to the whole of the nervous ſyſtem, or may 


ſhow an analogous power with 1 7 to che Farr when 
applied to the other nervous parts | 


Upon this, indeed, I reſt ſo much, that 10 —— ond 
confidently to give it as a very general rule, that thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which db not at all affect the taſte or ſmell, and even 
thoſe which affect theſe organs in a flight degree only, may 
be conſidered as inert and uſeleſs; and that all ſuch ſubſtan- 
ces ſhould be rejected from the liſts of the materia medica, 
excepting a very few, which, though without ſenſible quali- 
ties, may, on this very account, be of a AT rt var nah: 
ent, or demulcent quality. . 0 


Although phyſicians have not x Tufficiently attended. to is 
general rule, they have, however, at all times, from ſub- 
ſtances being endued with ſenſible qualities, preſumed upon 
their activity in the human body, and from the ſtate of their 
ſenſible qualities have formed a judgment of their medical vir- 
tues. It has indeed almoſt 2 happened, that from a ks 

ity 
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rity of tafte and ſinell in different ſubſtances, phyſician® 
n of virtues. | 


Such. ſuppoſition indeed is in many inſtancts well found- 
ed; but it has been carried too far, as a ſimil of taſte 
and ſmell in different plants has deen door to point out 
with ſome exactneſs the ſame medical virtues. Sir JoHN 
FLorgR, Davip ABERCROMBIE, HoFFMAN, and ſeveral 
others ſince their time, have, upon this plan, given ſyſtems 
of the whole materia medica. | 


In the ſequel, I thall have occaſion to make many applics- 
tions of the general doctrine, and ſhall endeavour to ſhow 


how far it may be juſtly carried; but at the ſame time, it is 


very proper here to be at ſome pains in DO SS ey 
that attends the univerſal e of it. 


In the firſt place, there is a ae difficulty in aſcer- 
taining the difference of taſtes in different ſubſtances. here 
are ſome, ſuch as the acid, the ſweet, the bitter, and the 


| Mpc, which can be very well diſtinguiſhed from one another, 


about which mankind are generally agreed ; but there are 
many other taſtes which cannot be comprehended under any 
one general head. It to me that ſome general heads 


have been attempted, j not improperly at leaſt to very little 


purpoſe. Thus it has been common to make a general claſs 
of taſtes under the title of Acrid ; but this term expreſſes the 
force of impreſſion rather than any particular ſenſation ; and 
it has always comprehended ſubſtances of otherwiſe very dif- 
ferent qualities, which we ſhall conſider more particularly 
afterwards under the head of Stimulants. 


Another title employed with no better 8 forming a 
claſs of taſtes is the Nauſeous; which is manifeſtly too gene- 
ral, as comprehending many which in general have a diſa- 
greeable, but at the ſame time a peculiar taſte; in other 
words, one different from any other, and therefore not to 
be brought under any general title. It is obvious likewiſe, 
that the claſs of nauſeous. taſtes comprehends many . ſub- 
ſtances of very different virtues; and this muſt always give 


an infuperable difficulty in the arranging virtues according to 
taſte, 


* 
4 
* 
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Beſides the general taſtes which we have ſaid are tolerabl 
well aſcertained, there are many combinations of theſe whic 
gives a variety of taſtes not to be exactly aſcertained, nor al- 
ways, ſo far as we yet know, to be taken as a mark of parti- 


But further, when we have collected a number of fubſtan- 
ces under any one of the general claſſes of taſtes, we find the 
individuals poſſeſfing very different degrees of the ſame quali- 
ty, and thereby of very different powers.. In many inſtances, 
indeed, where the quality of the claſs is prevalent in a plant, 
it has at the ſame time joined with it other qualities which 
give it different virtues from thoſe of the general claſs. 
It is needleſs, however, to inſiſt further here on the fallacy 
of the general doctrine, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſi- 
on hereafter to take notice of it, and to point out the many 
exceptions with which it is to be received. NN DE: 


Bodies which give out a ſtrong ſcent, whether agreeable or 
diſagreeable, ſeem to be peculiarly fitted to act upon our ner- 
vous ſyſtem; and ſome very powerful medicines are remark- 
able for this quality. Lixx Aus, however, carries the 
matter too far, when he maintains, that odorous bodies act 
upon the nerves only, whilſt ſapid bodies act upon the muſ- 
cular fibres only; for it is evident that ſapids act alſo, and 
ſometimes very powerfully, upon the nerves. e 


| Whatever may be in this, I go on to obſerve, that the judg- 
ing of the virtues of plants from their particular ſcent, is lia. 
ble to ſtill more fallacy than the doctrine of taſtes. Scents are 
of greater diverſity than taſtes, and it is ſtill more difficult to 
reduce them to any general. clafſes. Indeed it does not occur 
that any other general divifion can be made of them, than 
that of the agreeable and diſagreeable. It is true that each of 
theſe comprehend a great variety, but not to be aſſorted with 
any preciſion under general heads. Lid R x us has attempted 
this; but it is enough to look at his general titles, and his 
enumeration of plants under each, to perceive that they give 
no preciſe ideas, nor point out any common qualities, but 
what ariſe from the general terms of agreeable and diſagreea- 
ble; and that even theſe are conſiderably diverſified in reſpect 
of power, and very often ſhow different effects according to 
the difference of the perſons to whom they are applied. The 
Vor. I. SE Bri analogy, 
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analogy, therefore, afforded by odours i is e | 
uſe in [Muſtrating t the materia medica. 


Linn abs, when he alleges that aka of b 
may be known from their ſenſible qualities, does, beſides the 
taſte and ſmell, ſuppoſe that the colour likewiſe may give 
nr. indication of virtues; and accordingly he = the fol- 

in « Color pallidus in vir hoy, 296 
SETS 
e indicat.” But nobody ted of the fm eſt oy, rem | 
of plants can miſs tomark oviny exceptions 6 eack ofthele, 
as to perceive that the attempt to eſtabliſh ſuch my 
tions is Tas frivolons and uſeleſs. 


ARTICLE IV. ac the the Virtues 
| Y =; ba, of 7 


ee ee apes hp Jpeg 
human body, is certainly the only ſure means of aſcertaining 
their medical virtues; but the employing of this experience 
is extremely fallacious and uncertain, and the writers on the 
materia medica abound with numberlefs falſe coneluſions, 
which are however fappoſed or to be drawn from 
experience. Such, indeed, i is the ſtate of this matter, that no- 
body can conſult thoſe writers with any ſucceſs or ſafety, un- 
leſs he is prepared with a great deal of ſcepticiſm on the fub- 
ject; and it has been owing to want of diſcernment in this 
matter, that the writers upon it have compiled one after ano- 
ther ſo many particulars that are frivolous and falſe. It may 
be uſeful, therefore, to ſtudents, if we fhall here point out 
the many miſtakes and falſchoods which ſeem to have been 


drawn from agar; * 


The firſt inſtance to be gives of this, is with reſpect to 
thoſe 2 remedies which, both from their nature and 
from their being placed at a diſtance from the human body, 
cannot be Ao 1: to have any action upon it. Such are the 
various charms, ſuperſtitious practices, ſympathetic powers, 
and inodorous amulets, which have been formerly employed. 
Theſe are indeed in the preſent age very 3 neglected; 


but it ſerves ſufficiently ro ſhow the fallacy of ay? 
A | 4 
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that formerly thoſe remedies kad numerous teſtimonies in 


their favour. Mr. BorLs thought he had ſeen with his 
own eyes the operation of the ſym 
had the teſtimony of divers phyſicians and other ſober /per- 
ſons in its favour. It is not neceſſary at preſent to give other 
inſtances of this; but if it were proper to do it, we would 


« refer to the ſecond volume of the Acta Nature Curioſorum, 
Obſervation 195, a collection of old women's tales, counte- 


nanced dy the publication of them by a learned ſociety with- 
in theſe years. Here is a ſpecimen, Art. xxi. "Lats 
abundantia et dgfectusn. * Pro certo affirmarunt mihi nuper 
« matronz-binz prudentes et honeſtæ, ſe in ſeipſis efficaciam 


ec ſeminis nigelle multoties expertas eſſe, quod nempe retro 
« appenſum lac abundans diſcuſſerit, antrorſum autem auxe- 


cc rit,” It is indeed to be regretted that ſuch remedies are 


not every where ſufficiently exploded, when we find ſo emi- 


nent a practitioner as the late Mr. Dx HARN ſhowing ſome 


faith in the verbena employed as an amulet. But a- 
who like him believed in magic, nn 


every ſuperſtitious fancy. * ats 


Another inſtance of Wine a rience I would give, is "with 


reſpect to the virtues imputed to ſeveral ſubſtances, which 
though taken into the body, paſs through it quite unchang- 


ed, and are abſolutely inert, 2s they are neither ſoluble n 


our fluids, nor endued with any qualities that can operate 


precious tones which have formerly had a place in our diſ- 


nſatories ; and which, though now expunged from the 


, do ſtill hold a place in many others. Their virtues 
are ſtill ſuppoſed and mentioned by materia medica writers 


— when the late Mr. VoGEL ſupports the virtue of moun- 


in cryſtal from his own experience, ane 
having been deceived in his experiments. 1251 


To give a third inſtance, whenever to ſubſtances 
inert, or ſuch as have little power in changing the human 
body, and fuch as are every day taken into it in-confiderable 


quantity, without producing any ſenſible change, we find 
conſiderable effects imputed, it may be held to be a miſtaken 


experience. Thus, when the excellent Linnaos tells us 
that he preſerved himſelf — 7 gout by eating every year 
plentifully 


powder ; and he 


upon either the ſolids or fluids of our bodies. Such are the 
various Siliciuus bodies, from mountain cryſtal to the gems or 


: 


1 - „ 
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plentifully of ſtrawberries, Jam perſuaded that he was deceiv- 
ed by a miſtaken experience. It is indeed ſurpriſing that this 
eminent perſon ſhould have been expoſed to ſuch a fallacy; 
but in the writings on the materia medica, there occur hun- 
dreds of fuch fallacies under very reſpectable names. 


In almoſt all the wrifings upon this ſubject, many virtues 


have been imputed to ſubſtances either abſolutely inert, or 
poſſeſſed of ſenſible qualities in a ſmall degree only. Theſe 
virtues, indeed, are often ſuppoſed upon a pretended expe- 
rience; but practitioners have ſo clearly diſcovered the falla- 


cy of this, that now for a long time paſt they have been ne- 
glecting more and more theſe inert and impotent circumſtan- 


ces. The catalogues of the materia medica have been con- 


ftantly diminiſhing in the ſucceflive editions of our dif] 
tories; and it has been chiefly by the omiſſion of thoſe uſe- 


leſs fubſtances: This, however, in the moſt part of them, 


has not-gone ſo far as perhaps it might have done; and here 
a Jong liſt might be given of fuch as feem to be improperly 

retained ; but we abſtain from this at preſent, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to do it more properly with reſpect to moſt of 


A fourth inſtance of falſe experience, is when medicines 


are faid to have cured diſeaſes, or to have corrected circum- 


ſtances of the body, which never exiſted. An example of 
this is, when medicines are ſaid to have corrected an atrabi- 


s; a tate of the fluids, which all the reaſoning of Dr. Bo- 


ERHAAVE cannot perſuade me, to have ever taken place in 
the human body. It ſeems to have been a pure hypotheſis 
of the ancients,' who were by no means in a condition to 
judge properly of ſach matters. 


I am inclined to judge in the fame manner with reſpect to 


the lentor or preternatural ſpiſſitude of the fluids ſo com- 
' monly ſuppoſed by the moderns. That no ſuch morbid 


ſpiſſitude can ever oecur, we would not poſitively aſſert; but 
there is hardly in any caſe evidence of its having actually 
taken place: and it is probable, that in ninety-nine caſes of 
the hundred in which it it has been ſuppoſed, it is a mere 
hypothefis. Conſidering both this and the falſe theory with 
refpeſt to the operation of the medicines ſuppoſed to cure it, 


I 


* 
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there can be little doubt in aſſerting, that it affords many in- 
ſtances of a falſe experience adduced by writers on the ma, 
teria medica, DE | 


Another example of the ſame kind occurs with reſpect to 
alexipharmics, ſo frequently mentioned. For, not to mention 
the doubts that might be raiſed, in many caſes of fever, con- 
cerning the exiſtence of a morbific matter, and the doubts 
alſo with reſpect to the cure of fevers as depending upon 
the expulſion of ſuch matter, it may be alleged, that not 
only the doubtful exiſtence of their object, but alſo the 
want of any clear evidence of their operation, gives every 


* 


reaſon to believe that the alexipharmic powers reported by 


writers are, for the moſt at leaſt, inſtances of a falſe expe, 


A fifth inſtance of a falſe experience adduced, may be- 
found in many caſes where a diſeaſe does actually take place; 
but where the operation of the medicines ſuppoſed to cure it, 
is ſo far as we yet know, extremely improbable. One exam- 
= of this ſeems to be the ſuppoſed ſolution of a ſtone in the 

ladder by medicines taken in by the mouth. It is very 
doubtful if any ſuch medicines are yet known to phyſicians : 
but not to enter into the diſputes that have lately occurred, 
and which may ſtill ſubſiſt among phyſicians upon this ſub- 
ject, it is very probable that in the many inſtances of ſuch a 
power, reported both by ancient and by modern writers, 
they afford many examples of a greatly miſtaken experience, 


Under this head may be mentioned the reports of the 
effects imputed to medicines, which, though not impoſſible, 
are, however, from our late experience rendered very im- 
probable, at leaſt in the many inſtances in which they have 
been alleged. An example of this which may be given, is 
with reſpect to medicines ſuppoſed to promote the menſes in 
the female ſex. That there are medicines having ſuch a 
power, is hardly to be denied; but practitioners have been 
often diſappointed in the employment of the medicines faid 
by writers on the materia medica to have had ſuch a power; 
and I have had many of the moſt eminent practitioners of 
theſe days giving me this report. There is, however, hardly 
any virtue more frequently aſcribed to medicines than this in 
the materia medica writers; and it may therefore be — 


% = 1 
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that in few caſes thoſe writers have-had it aſcertained by any 
proper experience. 1522 


Another example of the ſame kind that may be alleged, is 
with reſpect to medicines ſaid to promote urine. That there 
are medicines of ſuch a power, every body knows but at 
the ſame time every practitioner will allow that it is an effect 
which he often fails in producing, though employing the 
medicines recommended for that purpoſe by materia medica 
writers: and it may be ſuſpected, that in very many of the 
inſtances in which they aſcribe this virtue to medicines, they 
have _ upon a falſe experience, or perhaps upon 
none at 


But if the emmenagogue and diuretic powers have been ſo 
often falſely aſcribed to medicines, this will be more readily 
admitted to be the caſe with reſpect to thoſe alleged to pro- 
mote the birth of children; and more certainly ſtill with re- 
ſpect to thoſe ſaid to expel 2 | 
Such medicines have entirely loſt their credit with modern 
practitioners z and if an overweening partiality to the anci- 
ents, who ſo frequently report ſuch virtues, can believe that 
they were guided by experience, there can be little doubt in 
W 


A fixth inſtance, and a very fruitful ſource of falſe La 
rience, is when effects that do really take place, are imputed 
to medicines employed, while they are truly owing to ano- 
ther cauſe ; and particularly when effects imputed to medi- 
cines do truly proceed from the 3 of = 
animal ceconomy, or of nature as we c 
is hardly neceſſary to give as an inſtance of this, the par Ber 
opinion concerning the reunion of fractured bones, which 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be promoted by certain medicines, 
but it is now univerſally conſidered as an inſtance of falſe ex- 
perience, as the effect is now judged to be entirely the ope- 
ration of nature. 


- This perhaps might have been paſſed over z but it would not 
have been ſo proper to omit taking notice of an inſtance of 
the ſame kind which is {till to be found in almoſt every ma- 


teria medica writer, It is the imputing to medicines taken 
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in by the „the power of promoting the cure of 
wounds; and accordingly a very great number of vegetables 
are ſtill mentioned under the title of Vulneraries. This vir- 
tue ſeems to be very often aſcribed to medicines, when hardly 
any other could be aſcribed to them, i 


It ſeems to be very generally ſuppoſed at preſent, that the 
of wounds is entirely or chiefly the work of nature, and, 
if accidental circumſtances ſhould not occur to hinder it, that 
nature will conſtantly do the buſineſs. So far are Britiſh 
practitioners perſuaded of this doctrine, that it is extremely 
unuſual for any of them to employ any internal medicine 
under the title of Vulneraries, or to proceed upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that any internal medicine can aſſiſt in the common cure 
of wounds. It is indeed poſſible, that a certain flaccidity of 
the part affected, may retard the ſuppuration of wounds, or 
may diſpoſe them to gangrene; and in ſuch caſes our i 
tioners employ internally the Peruvian bark; but it is the 
only vulnerary they uſe : And although in the liſt of vulne- 
raries given by writers, there may be ſome medicines which 
might have an operation analogous to that of the bark, yet 
I believe this was not at all perceived by the practitioners who 
formerly employed them : and it is very probable, that the * 
moſt part of the particular vulneraries recited had little power 
of any kind; and certainly nothing was to be expected from 
the injudicious and abſurd compoſitions that were offered 


In how many inſtances the effects of the operations of na- 
ture have been falſely imputed to the operation of medicines, 
need hardly be ſaid. From the firſt beginnings of phyſic to 
the preſent day, it has been generally ſuppoſed that many 
diſeaſes are cured entirely or chiefly by the operations of na- 
ture, and that many of the cures ſuppoſed to be effected by 
medicine are often effected by nature alone, or perhaps either 
by accidental occurrences taking place in the animal œcο 
my, or by certain external circumſtances. which have acci- 
dentally occurred; and therefore, that in innumerable in- 
ſtances the effects of medicines pretendedly founded gn ex- 
FFF 5 vi 


How often this has happened, or how often it has occa- . 
Goned miſtakes in the writings on the materia medica, it is 
| 155 006+ + 
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not neceſſary to ſay here. It will, however, be allowable to 
take notice of one inſtance that has, I believe, occurred in 
almoſt every writing upon the ſubject, This is with reſpect 
to the jaundice; a diſeaſe war, notice of jn all ages, but 
whoſe nature has been underſtood only in very late times, 
and ſo lately that eyen Dr, Box RHAAvRH underſtood it very 
| imperfectly. It ſeems to be now very generally agreed, that 
the diſeaſe is never owing to the interrupted rel of bile, 
but always to the — interruption of its paſſage from the 
liver to the duodenum. 


Whether the e may be produced by a an 
of bile that has been ie mar poured into ba inteſtines, as 
ſome phyſicians have TA men I would not poſitively deter- 
mine; but am diſpoſed to believe, that the interruption of 
its paſſage already mentioned is yey univerſally the cauſe of 
- jaundice, by the reabſorption or rgitation of the bile ac- 
cumulated in the biliary ducts g into the blood-veſſels. 
The interruption mentioned may de owing to different 
cauſes; but it is ſufficient to our preſent purpoſe to remark, 
that in ninety-nine of the hundred inſtances of the diſeaſe, 
che paſſage of the bile is interru pted by biliary concretions 
formed in the gall- bladder, and falling down into the ductus 
communis; ; and that it has eſpecially been in caſes of this 
kind that 'various medicines haye been ſuppoſed to cure the 
jaundice : but all of them may perhaps be conſidered as inſtan- 
ces of a falſe experience. We know of no medicines capable 
of diſſolving biliary concretions, that can be conveyed into the 
body ſo as to reach theſe concretions as they exiſt in the 
—* choledochus communis; and of the hundred medi- 
cines which have been reported to have cured the jaundice, 
there is not one of them that we can conceive ho have either 
the power of diffolving the concretion, or of expeding its 
paſſage into the duodenum. Theſe reports, therefore, of 
their curing the difeaſe, may be conſidered as ſo many in- 
ſtances of a falſe experience. They have been commonly 
' owing to the fallacia cauſe pro non cauſa. The membranes 
of the human body readily admit of a gradual and conſider- 
able extenſion ; and therefore the coats of the ductus chole- 
dochus often ſuffer ſuch a dilatation as to allow biliary con- 
cretions to paſs into the duodenum. When this happens, it 
very ſoon puts an end to the appearance of jaundice. If, 
however, at the ſame time, a perſon labouring —_ the 
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diſeaſe had been for ſome time uſing amedicine recommended 
for it, the cure is imputed to this; though, for the reaſons 
given above, it could not truly have any ſhare in it. 


A ſeventh inſtance of falſe experience is that which has 
ariſen from miſtakes concerning the nature of diſeaſes, which, 4 
though fimilar in certain circumſtances, are, however, in 
their nature conſiderably different. Thus, in materia m 
dica writers, there is n more common than the 
tion of the ſame remedy for the cure of diarrhcea and d 
tery, - As — may be uſeful in the former ; 
in the latter, eſpecially in its oy e they are not 
leſs, but improper and pernic When, — wy 
are reported from reds 7 yi me Fr cured the latter, it 
ſeems to haye either from — a cafe of diarrhea to be 
that of a dyſentery; or at leaſt from not attending to the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, and from giving that as a general re- 
medy which is adapted only to one particular circumſtance of 
the diſeaſe. This is a mode of writing on the materia medica 
which has introduced great confuſion and 225 N 


miſtakes | into the practice of phyſic, 


The eighth and laſt jnſtance of falſe experience that ſhall 
mention, is that which has ariſen from miſtakes concerning 
medicines. 'Thus, modern writers have aſcribed virtues 
which they have copied from Dioscokipxs, to medicines 
which are very different from thoſe to which the ancient wri- 
ters had aſcribed them, though ſtill youched by the Nets 


ed experience of the moderns, 


ebe 
duced by writers on the materia medica, and which inſtances 
are in almoſt every writer on the ſubject, it will 
that theſe writings are for the moſt part a compilation 
of miſtakes and falſehoods, againſt the impoſition of which a 
ſtudent ſhould be y ang. on his guard, It indeed requires 
more knowledge, d iſcernment, and experience, than the ſtu- 
dent at the time he commonly enters u 2 — n this ſtudy can poſſi- 
-bly have; but it may be of uſe to inſpire him with 


doubt and diffidence: and it is hoped, that the remarks we 
have taken the liberty of ſuggeſting, may be in ſome meaſure 
uſeful both to teachers of the materia medica and hs phyſicians 


engaged 1 in the * of phyſic, 


Before 
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Before diſmiſſing this ſubject, it is incumbent upon me. to 
obſerve, that the writers upon the materia medica have re- 
ported the falſe experiences mentioned, chiefly from their miſ- 
taken judgment, and rarely under any conſciouſneſs of falſe- 
hood: But it muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this 
laſt has alſo unhappily taken place, and that many facts have 
been obtruded upon the public by perſons conſcious of their 
being falſe. This has happened ſometimes from an attach- 
ment to particular theories, which their authors have deſired 
to maintain, and have therefore often ſupported by pretend- 
ed facts and experiments. Sometimes the ſame effects have 
been produced by an attachment to a. particular method of 
cure, or to 5 remedies which their authors ſuppoſed 
they had diſcovered or invented, and which they have often 
ſupported by facts which perhaps their prejudices have made 
them ſu to be true, but which they have admitted with- 
out rigorous examination of their truth, and ſametimes con- 
ſcious of their falſehood. 5 => 7 


This leads me to obſerve, that a very fertile ſource of 
' falſe facts has been opened for ſome time paſt, This is, in 
ſome young phyſicians, the vanity of being the authors of 
obſervations, which are often too haſtily made, and ſome- 
times perhaps very entirely dreſſed in the cloſet. We dare 
not at preſent be particular; but the next age will diſcern 
many inſtances of perhaps the direct falſehoods, and certain- 
ly the many miſtakes in fact, produced in the preſent age, 
concerning the powers and virtues of medicines, | 


I have now ſaid enough of the falſchoods which have pre- 
vailed, or may further prevail, in writings on the materia 


But, upon this ſubject of the inveſtigation of medicinal 
virtues by experience, I muſt ſtill remark, that there are ſe- 
veral kinds of experiment which have been not very fitly 
employed for the purpoſe, One is, the giving the ſubſtances 
to brute animals, and obſerving their eff upon theſe. 
This is a very proper meaſure in the inveſtigating the powers 
of all untried c and may give a proper caution with 
regard to the trial of the ſame upon the human body; but it 
can go no farther: for it is well known that the effects may 
be very different in the two ſubjects, as ſome ſubſtances Fave 

kk a | _ | 
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much more powerfully, and others more weakly, upon the 
human body, than upon thoſe of brutes; and therefore we 
can draw no certain concluſion from the effecis of ſubſtaaces 
E 


Another mode of for aſcettaining the ** 
of medicines, has been by mixing chem wh the blood im- 
mediately drawn out of the veſſels. This has given us ſome 
knowledge of the nature of our fluids, and of the effects of 
ſome ſubſtances mixed with them in this manner, Perhaps 
ſome general concluſions may be drawn from theſe experi- 
ments ; but materia medica writers have often drawn con- 
cluſions from them, without attending to the difference that 
may ariſe from the changes which many ſubſtances undergo 
in the firſt paſſages, before they are mixed with the blood, 
and without conſidering the difference between the quan- 
tities applied in theſe experiments to a ſmall of the 
blood, and of the quantities that can poſſibly be introduced 
by the mouth, and which are to be diffuſed in the whole of 
the maſs of blood. In conſequence of this, many erroneous 
judgments have been given by writers on the materia medica, 
as I ſhall mention hereafter on the ſubject of the particular 
medicines with reſpect to which theſe falſe NO have 
been given. | 


A third mode of experiment . for inveſtigating 
the virtues of medicines, has been by injecting them into the 
veins of living brutes; and ſuch experiments have been fre- 
quently made, but have afforded very few concluſions or cer- 
tain inſtruction. Whatever are the effects of ſubſtances ap- 
plied in this manner, they muſt be very different from what 
they would be if introduced into the body by the mouth ; 
when, by the changes they muſt ſuffer in the firſt | 
and eſpecially from the dilution and diffuſion which they ne- 
ceſſarily undergo there, cannot poſſibly have the ſame effects 
as when injected into the veſſels, It is proper alſo to remark, 
that the effects which have generally occurred in conſequence 
of injections into the veſſels of brutes, and particularly the 
coagulation produced by almoſt every thing thrown in, will, 
it is believed, long prevent our trying this mode of the * 
cation of medicines to the human body. 


With 


= 
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With reſpect to both theſe modes of experiment laſt men- 
tioned, it muſt be obſerved, that the reſult of the ments 
reported is often ſo contradictory, and ſuch want of chemical 
knowledge has ſo often appeared in making the experiments, 

that at preſent very few concluſions can be drawn from them. 


We have now finiſhed the feveral ſubjects which ſeemed ne- 
ceflary to be conſidered as an introduction to the ftudy of the 
materia medica; but before entering upon the particular ſub- 
jects of it, I think it ſtill requiſite to ſay a few words concern - 
ing the plan moſt proper for a treatiſe of this kind, or the or- 
derin which the ſeyeral fubjefs of it may be moſt properly 
drang * * 


CHAP. 


| 
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CHAPTER 1. 


ö 


OF THE MOST PROPER PLAN ro A TREATISE . 
ON THE MATERIA MEDICA. 


* * 


- , ; 


Tur order in which the ſeveral ſubjects of the materia 
medica have been conſidered, has been very different in dif- 
ferent writers; and which is the moſt proper, has been dii- 
puted about, while many are of opinion that it is of little 
conſequence, which of them is followed. It has generally 
been thought proper to follow a plan in which the * 
are, according to a certain affinity, brought together, ſo that 
a number of them might be for the purpoſe of medicines 
conſidered under the ſame view. Thus, Dr. Boxnaniave 
conſidered them in the order of the botanical ſyſtem he had 
formed; and LinNEzus in the order of his own ;. in which 
he is followed by BxxGrus. But it will, however, be obvi- 
ous, that as no botanical ſyſtem in every part of it colletts 
lants by their natural affinities ; ſo it will only be when ſuch 
ſyſtems have many natural clafſes and orders, that they will 
collect the ſubjects of the materia medica, that are at the 
ſame time connected by their medicinal qualities; and that 
conſequently this principal object cannot be obtained through- 
out the whole of any ſyſtem. te « cnctatichel 


It has accordingly been thought proper to follow the bo- 
tanical affinities, in ſo far only as theſe can be thrown into 
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natural orders ; and this, therefore, has been attempted by 
the learned Murrar, ſo far as he has yet proceeded : but 
from what we have ſaid above with reſpect to the imperfec- 
tion of the botanical affinities in pointing out_a ſimilarity of 
medicinal virtues, it will appear that this plan will not always 
unite ſubjects in the latter point of view; and when we con- 
fider that there are yet many plants which do not enter into 
any natural order, theſe muſt be diſpoſed of in an arbitrary 
manner, and probably in an unconnected ſtate. It muſt be 
owned, however, that though the ſcheme of botanical affini- 
nities does not entirely anſwer the purpoſe, yet it will ſtill go 
a certain length, and ought not to be neglected in the ſub- 
diviſions of any general plan that may be atfumed. | 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be a more eligible plan to 
unite the ſeveral ſubſtances, as they happen to be related by 
their ſenſible qualities; and this method Car THEUSER and 
GLEDITSCH have attempted. 'This certainly may have its 
uſe ; but from what is ſaid above reſpecting the imperfection 
of this ſcheme for inveſtigating virtues, it will appear that it 
will not always unite ſubjects that ought to be united under 
the ſame view; and it will be found, that in the authors 
mentioned who have executed it in the beſt manner poſſible, 
the deſired effect is by no means produced. N 


From the difficulty of rendering any of theſe plans to- 
lerably exact and perfect, ſome writers have deſerted all of 
them, and* thought it beſt to throw the ſeveral articles into 
an alphabetical order, as Nx w MANN and Lx wis have done. 
If, however, there can be any advantage from bringing ſub- 
jects of ſome affinity t er, this alphabetical order is the 
moſt unfit for the e, as by ſeparating ſimilar ſubſtan- 
ces, it muſt be perpetually diſtrafting to the ſtudent, It can 
therefore have no advantage but that of a dictionary, in re- 
terring readily to any particular ſubject that may be inquired 
after; but this advantage can be obtained in every plan 
by means of an index, which cannot be ſaved even in an al- 
phabetical work, as the different names under which the ſame 
tubſtances are known neceffarily require an index compre- 
hending all thoſe different names. nn; 


Similar 
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Similar to thoſe of the alphabetical order, are thoſe plans 
which, after arranging the ſeveral articles of the materia me- 
dica according to the parts of the plant employed, as roots, 
leaves, &c. have thrown theſe again into an alphabetical or- 
der, as ALs rod and VoGEL. have done; but it is obvious 
that this eſtabliſhes no connection between the ſubjects that 
follow one another, and can have no advantage over the al- 
phabetical order. Further, by ſeparating the conſideration - 
of the ſeveral of vegetables, it will both ſeparate ſub- 
jets that ought to be conſidered together, and will occaſion 


unneceflary repetition. 


After rejecting all theſe different plans, it will, I think, 
appear, that as the ſtudy of the materia medica is truly the 
ſtudy of the medicinal virtues, ſo the plan that arranges the 
ſeveral ſubſtances according to their agreeing in fome general 
virtues, will be the beſt adapted to acquiring the Eno 
of theſe,, and will moſt readily inform the practitioner what 
different means he can employ for his general purpoſe. It 
will alſo inform him how far the ſeveral ſimilar ſubſtances 
may differ in their degree of power, or how far from the 
13 qualities aſſigned to each he may be directed or 
imited in his choice. | 


As it ſeems proper that every practitioner ought, as far as 
poſſible, to practiſe upon general indications; ſo it is evident 
that his ſtudy of the materia medica is eſpecially to know the 
ſeyeral means that can anſwer theſe. Such a plan, therefore, 
muſt be the moſt proper for giving a ſtudent inſtruction; 
and if, while medicines are arranged according as they anſwer 
general indications, the particulars be likewiſe thrown toge« 
ther as far as poſſible according to their ſenſible qualities and 
botanical affinities, this plan will have the advantage of any 
other that has been propoſed for preſenting together the ſub- 
jets that ought to be conſidered at one and the ſame time, and 
bg beſt means of recollecting every thing that relates to 
t | | 


cularly wil- 

ling that this treatiſe of the materia medica ſhould be conlider- 
ed as giving a therapeutice, or methodus medendi, from 
| which 


Suck is the plan I am to follow; and I am particularl 


% . 
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which part of the medical ſyſtem the materia medica cannot 


properly be ſeparated. It may indeed be alleged, that as the 


therapeutice muſt be founded on a particular ſyſtem of phyſio- 


logy and pathology, ſo it muſt be liable to all the errors and 
fallacies of theſe : but every treatiſe on the materia medica 
which refers the virtues of medicines to general indications, 


muſt be expoſed to the ſame objections; and though we can- 


cannot preſume to ſay that our plan in this reſpect ſhall be 


without miſtakes, yet our general plan in moſt of its parts - 


being nearly the ſame with moſt other ſyſtems, we truſt it 
ſhall not be very faulty : And as it is a principal purpoſe of 
this treatiſe to render the methodus medendi, or the eſta- 
dliſhing of general indications, more correct, and better adapt- 
ed tothe particulars of the materia medica, than it has hitherto 
been, ſo it affords a particular reaſon for our following this 
plan; which in general is very much the ſame with that of 
Dr. BoERHAAVE in his treatiſe De Viribus Medicamentorum, 
and ſuch as has been followed by ſeveral late authors, as 
SPIELMAN, LOESECKE, arid LIEUTAUD. 


- In following this plan, I ſhall have occafion to employ 
ſome general terms in a ſenſe different from that of other 
writers : and, therefore, that I may be afterwards more 
eafily underſtood, it is judged neceſſary here to give ſome 
explanation of theſe terms; and at the ſame time, as I ſhall 
be frequently obliged to mention alſo the terms empl by 
other writers, it is judged neceſſary likewiſe to in in 
what ſenſe theſe are to be taken. 


_. To do this properly, I think it may be of ſervice to ſtu- 
dents of the materia medica if ſome pains ſhall be taken here 
to explain the whole of the general terms employed by writers 
on this ſubject. In doing this, I ſhall, with reſpect to each 
term, endeavour to ſay in what ſenſe it has been commonly 
or particularly employed ; with what propriety it has been 


uſed ; why I do not employ it; and very often why it ſhould 
not be employed at all. For this purpoſe, I ſhall throw the 


whole of the terms into an alphabetical order, and thus give 
à dictionary which I hope may be uſeful and convenient for 
perſons entering upon the ſtudy of the materia medica. In 


doing this, it ſeems proper and neceſſary to give the appella- 
tions 
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tzons as employed by Latin writers; and if upon any occaſion. 
the CE A e term is ſought for, it will — 
readily ie h index at the end 
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DICTIONARY of the ctntral TERMS employed by 
Writers on the MATERIA MEDICA. 


Asi uE N TIA, Abluents, Medicines ſuited to waſh off 
from the external or internal ſurfaces of the body, any 
matters improperly adhering to them. They are either 
water or other fluids, which can a& by their fluid quality, 
and may be in the form of lotion, gargariſm, or injection. 
The term of Abluent is ſeldom employed, and more com- 
monly that of Abftergent or Detergent; and under theſe 

titles are commonly mentioned medicines which not only 
by their fluidity waſh off adhering matters, but ſuch alſo as 
are ſuppoſed to do it by their power of reſolving and looſe- 
ning the coheſion of the adhering matters. In this ſenſe, 
however, theſe terms are too general, and therefore ought 
not to be employed; and when they have been employed 
with reſpect to the internal parts, it has generally been upon 
a falſe ſuppoſition of their power of reſolving viſcid ſub- 


ſtances, which we ſhall hereafter thdeavour to ſhow to be 
commonly miſtaken. 


ABoORTIVA, Abertives. Medicines capable of occafioning - 
an abortion in pregnant women. Theſe medicines have 
been otherwiſe named Amblotica and Ecbolica ; and they 
are commonly ſuppoſed to have alſo the power of promo- 
ting the natural birth, of forcing off the placenta, and even 
of expelling a dead fœtus. Theſe laſt mentioned powers, 
though frequently aſcribed to medicines by the ancients, 
ſeem to me, and perhaps to moſt phyſicians of theſe days, 
to be imaginary, and accordingly ſuch medicines are now 


-hardly ever employed. There is little foundation for ſup- 


J ͤ V 


: \ 
* 
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ny medicines'to be ſpecifically deter- 


—— ome to age — ** ſeemingly there are no other 
— than — N violent g& 
neral operation. * We 

3 4 

ABSORBENTIA, Abeba. Dry bodies ſuited to ſuck 
liquids into their pores. In this ng Prone pea term is 
now very ſeldom employed, and is almoſt ſtrictiy confined 
to certain earths ſuited to take acids into their pores, and 
at the ſame time to deſtroy their ac ee They will 
be conſidered hereafter under the title Antacida. | J 


ABSTERGENTIA, Argo 85 Abluentis. * 

250 N 

Acora. Medicines, and ically" ungems/ ſuited to 

8 — by exerciſe and labour. The 

term may be employed for ſome general meaſures to this 

purpoſe ; but I know of no medicines ſuited to it, except 

yy general quality, — 
title to be e to medicines. 0 | 

4 2 IS 13110 


Fe Medicines ſuited to cure © deafneſs; — 
defects of hearing. This is an inſtance of thoſe 


terms which have confounded- the materia medica and the 


practice of phyſic. As deafneſs, or any other diſeaſe," al. 
depend upon different cauſes, and ſuch as may require 
ferent and even oppoſite remedies, ſtudents cannot be pro- 
perly inſtructed, unleſs remedies are pointed ont 28 ſuited 
to the cauſe and peculiar circumſtances of the diſ- 
eaſe. is poſſible, inde, that a practitioner may have 
. — relieved or cured by a certain remedy, 
when he could neither aſcertain the ſtate of the diſeaſe nor 
che operation by which the remedy was uſeful; and I would 
not refuſe to mark ſuch facts: but while matters are on that 
footing, they can only lead to a random empirical practice, 
which every body knows has been not only uſeleſs but fre- 


2 hurtful. Such general terms, therefore, as 


erve to . en ee be | 
employed. 


AGGLUTINANTIA, ny - Medicines 805 to 
cement and reunite ſoft parts preternaturally ſeparated, and 


Wegen employed in wounds and ulcers; but our Britiſh _ 


K 2 | ſurgeons 
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furgeops. neither knaw ſuch medicines, nor employ. any ſup» - 
poſing them to be ſuch. They ſuppoſe @ the End to he 
entirely the work af nature, and their on function to be 


only the N any impediments. that may occur to 
that. 


F \ emplayed by 
1 and perhaps ſome others, for medicines ſuited to 
fupply the vacuities formed hy the abraſion af the ſolid 
Parts, either produced by the conftant motion of the fluids 
over them or perhaps by the motion of the ſolid parts up» 
on one another ; but the ſuppoſition of the diſeaſe is upon 

er. douhtful theory, and the ſappoſition of the pperati- 

the medicines is not leſs ſo. If the term has any 
foundation at all, it muſt be upan the fame with that of 
nutrient ; and there is no pee in 8 
mk term. 


| ALEEIHARNACA, ts bene. Medicines ſuppoſed 
ft to preſerve the gainſt the power of poiſons, or 
to correct and expel Fs of may; taken into the body. The ſame 
are mentioned alſo under the titles of Alexiteria and Auti- 
da: and upon the ſuppoſition of their being fitted to ex- 
pel the poiſon of animals, alſo named Theriaca. In our 
hiſtory: of che materia medica, we have ſaid that the ſtudy 
of poiſons aud of antidotes appeared very early among 
— of Groece and Rome, and continued to bo a 
ſtudy ſo long es the Greek phyſſc Haſt- 
m —— — ——— and theriacas 
tly mentioned. in thoſe ancient writers. We have 
— in the fame place taken notice of the injudicious 
— by which the ancients attempted the correction 
of poiſdus, and with reſpec to which hardly any body now- 
a- days doubts of their having been as unſucceſsful as 
were injudicious; and therefore it — — 
terms were very improperly employed. 


| Tue modern phyſicians, however, and particularly the 
Gateniſts, adopting very much the ideas of the ancients, 
have therefore continued their medicines z and the . ee 
have further transferred the notion fram the caſe of po 
fons evidently taken into the body, to the caſe 39 
de er taken in from contagion, * 
ng 


ever may become of my general doctrine, 
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ariſing in the body. With regafd to theſe, - therefore t 
have ſuppoſed that the cure of the diſeaſe ariſing — 
them was to be obtained by the correction and enpulſion of 
—_— — the medicines ſuited to this pur- 
e they have often given under the titles of Aub 


How little foundation, however, there is for the greateſt 
part of this theory, I have endeavoured to ſhow in another 
place. See Fi Lines of the Prattice of Pyr. And what- 
cannot perceive 
that the medicines given under the titles of | 
and Alexiterials, are any ways peculiarly ſuited to expel mor- 
bifit matter. In fo far as they are anywiſe ſuited to that 

poſe, they are dlaphoreties or ſudorifics; and as general- 
D heating medicines, they are to be em 
ed with great caution, The terms of Alriphormic and 
trxiterial ſhould therefore be expunged from the writings 
on the materia medica: for though the medicines enume- 
rated under theſe titles may be truly uſeful, their being gi- 
ven under the falſe idea which the general terms imply, 
may induce an errotieous practice; and in former times 
they generally did eſtabliſh that pernicious practice which 
coſt Dr, e ſo much pains and trouble to vor- 


ALExITpR1A. See the title of Alexipharmaca above. 


ALLIOTICA, more co named ALTERANTI4, 
Alteratives, Medicines ſuited to c the condition of 
the maſs of blood, particularly from a morbid to a ſound 
ſtate, and frequently employed for medicines . ſuited not 
only to correct but to clear the blood from certain impu- 
rities ſuppoſed to remain in it. With what propriety, and 
in what ſenſe, the term may be employed, we ſhall in the 
ſequel have occaſion fully to explain. wo 


| AL6EDARI1A et ALGETICA, Aletice, Compound medi- 
eines which receive aloes as a principal ingredient, _ | 
ALOEPHANGINA. Medicines formed by a combination 


* 


ALTER ANTIA, 
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2 ALTERANTIA: "See uboye Alliotica. 2 


0 Avrzpoba, Openers of the Belh. Medicines ſalted to 
1 the natural evacuation by ſtool, otherwiſe named 
8 XANTIA, Laxatives. © The propriety of ſuch terms, and 

the limits to be ſet to them, will be fully confidered hereaf- 
ter in our nen che e mee r N ; 
Cathartica. | 


a f 
* * 0 
2 # * 


. See above the title Abortin. 
e te | 

een n reads Medicines as onda, and 
ſometimes employed for emetics, ſometimes for ſalivants, 
but moſt commonly implying, aceording to the original ſenſe 
in which the term was employed by HIrockArESs, Ex- 
pecborunte, or medicines promoting the ejection of matter 
from the lungs, whether mucous or purulent. With what 
propriety and ftrict meaning the term may be employed, 
will be en n under the title 8 Expecdo- 

en, Refloratives. ' Medicines ſuited to 4 
ths 6550 f the bod? when loſt, and ſometimes employed 
with reſpect to ſtimulants, but more — whh | re- 
ſpect to thoſe ſubſtances which ſupply a deficient — 
ment. As a term, however, attended with ſome ambigu- 
ity, it ſhould not be employed at all. | 


"ANANNESTica. Medicines ſuppoſed to improve the 
memory, or to reſtore it when loſt, A general title which 
ſeems to have no foundation at all, or although it 2 
would, as too general os vay improperly employed, - tee 
Acouſtics.” | 13 ; | 


Ads rren. Medicines | fuppoſea. to fk 5 Gelols 
of ſubſtance in the whole, or in particular 25. as in 
' wounds or ulcers. In the former caſe, it is improper, as 


of no defined operation; and in the latter caſe, the ſur- 
geons know well A 6e . ab og is 


ros A term of th 1 meaning with 


that of Aperientia; which ſee hereafter. When, * 
541 6 


* *. 
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the term of Anaſtomotica' is eſpecially employed, it implies 
| AE — to e aer 


veſſels. . . irs 

ANoDYNA, Anodynes.” Medicines fuited | to ** pain, 
It might be a general term, oomprehending every means of 
relieving pain, and fo far might be faulty ; but as now ge- 
nerally employed for thoſe means only which relieve pain 
lh vn diminiſhing | or e nnn it may Us" — 
owable. 4 

| Apron Antacids. Medicines ſited" to u i 
neutralize acids. Of how many different kinds theſe are, 
and to which of them the term is properly applied, we ſhalt 
endeavour to ſay en in our NED in” which — 
term again occurs. 8 


ANTACRIA, Antacrids. Medicines ſuited to erte * 
mony, either in the whole ſyſtem or in particular parts of 
it. To what medicines this title is properly applied, we ſhall 
lay hereafter in the following treatiſe. 


AnT ALKALINA, Antalkali net. Medicines ſuited to cor- 
rect alkaline ſalts, or alkaline matters in the whole body, or 
in particular parts. In what ſenſe the term of Antalkalines 
may be properly employed, we ſhall wn hereafter under 
that title in the materia medica. N | 

ANTAPHRODISIACA, Or mn Medieines 
ſuppoſed to check or extinguiſh venereal defires. It is doubt. 
ful if there be any medicines of ſpecific power for this pur- 
pole; and if there 25 2 or medicines which have 
theſe effects, it is particular indications, un- 
der the titles of w Foy iy 1 bought to be mentioned, 
and not under a general term of no defined operation. - 


ANTASTHMATICA, Medicines ſup pofed to cure aſthma, 
or in general to relieye difficult 8338 With reſpect, to 
this and all the other titles in which the word anti, connect- 
ed with that of a particu r diſeaſe. or morbid function, is 
employed, the ſame obſervation is to be made that was made 
adore under the title of Acouſtic, ' 


0.41" PIR 


The 


MN 
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of the terms in which the word ami is 
underſtood ; but for the ſake of 


| . Medicines ſuited to cure a beam. 
W | 
ras. Anthelminticcr. Medicines PIR to 


poiſon worms in the alimentary canal, or to expel them from 
thence. As we cannot always diſtinguiſh whether our an- 


thelmintics operate in the one way or in the other, and as 
ſeveral of them may be ſuppoſed to operate in both ways at 
the ſame time, the general term may for the moſt part be 
retained ; though it is to be defired that we could diſtin- 
guiſh between the proper anthelmintics and the violent 


AnvaveGcuonnaiaca, Medicines ſuited to cure by- 


AnTHYPNO! ca, Medicines ſuited to diſpel ſleep. 
| AWTICACHECTICA, Medicines fitted to cure cachexy. 
Arier. Medicines ſuited to cure the colic. 
ANTIDINICA- Medicines ſuited to cure giddineſs. 


| Arora, Antidates Medicines ſuited to oppoſe or de- 
firoy . int See above 
nne. 


rene | Medicines ſuited to cure dyſen- 


ANTIFEBRILIA. | Medicines ſuited 10 6 cure fever. 
 ANTIHECTICA, Medicines ſuited to cure hettic fever. 
ANTIBYSTERICA, ene to cure e and 


hyſteric diſeaſes. WO | 


Fs STOR 


| * 
ff 


Cnar. lll, MATERIA MEDICA agj 
arenen, Medicines which, proforye v the 


AnT1LYs8Vs. A medicine i cane thy | 
nina in men or in brutes. 


ANTINEPMRITICA. Medicine ſuited to cure the gravel, 
or other diſeaſes of the kidneys. | 


ANTIPARALYT1CA. Medicines ſuited to n 

8 Medicines ſuited to reſiſt Poi. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA. Medicines or . ſaited to 
N cure, inflammation, « or an 2 


ANTIPHTHISICA. Medicines fuited to ret and cure: 
n f 
=) 


ANTIFLEUSIFICE. Medicines ſuked © to cure — 
1 Medicines ſuited to cure the * 
ANTIPTABTICA- Als ſame with Antifebrilia.. 


ANTIQUARTIUM. Medicines ſuited to cure quaran fs 
ver. 


AnT1SC0L ICA. The Miri with Anthelmintics. 


Are Medicines ſited to cure ſcurvy 3 
e medicines of the claſs 
tetradynamia. | 


ANTISEPTICA- Nedicnsfitd u an or cre pu- 
trefattion#_ 


ANTI8rA$M0DICa, Medicines ſuited to cure dansk 
aſſections. A title certainly faulty as a general one; but it is 


difficult to reduce it to the particular operations * 
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ed under iti. We ſhall, however, endeavour to do this after- 


| AnTrTox: Ca. The ſame with Antipharmaca and Anti- 
dota. 


AnTiventnza might be the ame with Antaphrodiſiaca; 
but for the moſt part it is only employed for medicines ſuited 
to cure the lues venerea, or ſome of its ſymptoms z and as 
too general, it * certainly improper. 


APERIENTIA, Aperients. Medicines ſuited to dpen ob- 

ſtructed paſſages, and particularly to open and reſtore ſup- 
preſſed excretions or evacuations, and moſt commonly applied 
to medicines ſuited to open the veſſels of the uterus, and 
thereby to excite the retained, or to reſtore the ſuppreſſed, 
menſtrual flux. The term, therefore, as variouſly employed, 
both with reſpect to different cafes and to different manners 
of operating, is, without ſpecifying the particular caſe and 
operation, extremely improper. It has farther been too of- 
ten employed with reſpect to certain medicines, whoſe power 
of anſwering the. purpoſe propoſed is extremely doubtful. 


APHKRODISIACA. | Medicines ſuppoſed to be ſuited to ex- 
cite the venereal appetite, or to increaſe the venereal powers. 
I do not know that there are any medicines of ſpecific power 
for theſe purpoſes; and therefore the term ſeems to have 


been for the moſt part very improperly employed, 
APOCRUSTICUM. The ſame with Repellent. 


APOPHLEGMATIZONTA, APOPHLEGMATIZANT IA, 
and APOPHLEGMATICA, , Medicines ſuited to excite the 
excretion of mucus from the ſchneiderian membrane, and 
thy 3 are of two kinds; as the evacuation is made from the 
when they are named Errhines ; or as the ſame is made 

8 the mouth, when they are Hamed NA afticatories. 


en AL1A. Medicines ſuppoſed to be agre Able to the 
— in the ſyſtem of Van HeLMoNT, and is 
ich has been adapted by the Stahlians upon the moſt 
imagi bn and viſionary footing, but it is not likely to be more 
in the writings of phyſicians, £ 


AR18TOLOCHICA, 


Cnar. III. MATERIA MEDICA. wy 


AR18ToLOCHICA. Medicines ſuited to promote the eva- 
cuation of the lochia in child-bearing women, The Fore 


of ſuch a term will be conſidered hereafter under the title 
Menagoga, in its proper place. 12 

ARTERIACA. Medicines ſuited to relieve the diſcals, e. 
promote the functions, of the aſpera arteria or trachea. A 
term conveying no preciſe meaning, and x _Unpro- 
Per. 


Aurnurric!. Medicines ſaited to 3 the diſeaſes of | 
the joints, particularly the gout. It is a term of ſo vague 
and of ſo undetermined a ASS nn 
Po, „o 


ASTRINGENTIA, Alringente, Medieins ſuited to in- 
creaſe the coheſion, and produce ſome contraction in the ſim- 
ple ſolids and moving fibres of the human body. Their 


manner of operating, and their effects, will be more 52 
Wee b 


ATTENUANTIA, Attenuants.” ' Medicines ſuppoſed 1 to di- 
miniſh the conſiſtence of the animal fluids, either by diyiding 
coherent maſſes, or by diminiſhing the 28 of the larger par- 


ticulars. With what prop medicines can be fi 
poſed to do this, will be Sale i 


to ſhow that the ſuppoſition is 1 and the term 
improper, a -3 44 2 


ä ATTEAHENTIA- Medicines ſuppoſed to rich the Shad 

in greater quantity than uſual towards the to which the 
medicine is applied. A power that may be ſuppoſed in 
certain megicines, but will be * L* ey by a 
term pointing out the operation by medicine pro» 


dyces its effect, 
"II 


ne to be —_ noble or poll power; but as ch terms are 
uited to deceiye, and commonly have rar the world, 


R L 5 
9 * : 
ATT YO 3-3 : — 2 * 4 Ss 


— 


a4 
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Bzcnrca. Medicines ſuited to relieve a cough z which, 
as they may be of various kinds, the general term may miſs 
lead, and 1s therefore improper. | 

BzzoarTica. Medicines ſuppoſed to have the virtues of 


bezoar, and chiefly thoſe of pA morbific matter. As 
- theſe, however, ed peculiar to that ſubſtance, were 


imaginary and ill founded, ſo the extenſion of the term to 


other ſubſtances or preparations is fallacious and improper. 


C. 


CAlLRTAcCcIENTIA. Heating medicines, or thoſe which 
increaſe the heat of the body. Whether there are any of this 
quality that act otherwiſe than by increaſing the motion of the 
blood, and therefore far te. an; of the heart and 
N will be hereafter under the title of Sti- 
mulants. 


Canna, Cordials. Medicines ſuited to increaſe the 
action and vigour of the heart. This is the ſtrict meaning of 
the term; but it has been extended to every means of increa- 

and eſpecially to thoſe of ſuddenly increaſing, the acti- 
vity of the ſyſtem ; in which caſe the term may not have the 


CATACMATICA. Medicines ſuited to affiſt the reunion of 
fractured bones. A power which is not certainly known to 
exiſt in any medicine whatever, and therefore the term is 


CATH&ERETIC4. Medicines ſuited to cleanſe foul ulcers 1 
but as the operation of the different medicines employed for 
this purpoſe is not always the ſame, nor their different ope- 
ration 1 the propriety of the general term may 
be doubtful. | 


\CaTHARTICA. Medicines ſuited to increaſe the evacua- 
tion by ſtool. The various operation of theſe, and therefore 
the various application of the term, will be conſidered here. 
after in its proper place. + eee wo 

512+ of] Caus rica. 
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Causrica. Medicines fuited to deftroy the mixture nd 
texture of animal ſubſtarices. As a metaphorical term taken 
from the operation of actual fire, > Wot Rr OY 
une u may ſtil} be be allowed. 


-Carmatica. Medicines faulted: eee or cure the 

| Jiſcaſes of the head. However frequently employed, fuch 2 
meaning is enough to ſhew the abſolute im 

of the term. It has been propoſed to limit it to a more pre- 

ciſe/ meaning, and to apply it to ſuch medicines as have the 

power of increaſing the energy of the brain, and the 

of the nervous ſyſtem; but it has been applied in this manner 

without any proper diſtinftion and preeifion munten 

do this, the term would be better id ade. 


Cnotacoca. Purgative medicines ſi en 

eſpecially. or as the language is electively, bile | but as ſuch a 
peculiar power in any medicine cannot re 

ö ——ů— laid aſide. 


CicarxIzAuT IA, Cicatrifers. Medicines ſalted t to in. 

duce 2 cicatrice, or new ſkin upon wounds and-ulcers. As 
it is danbeful if fuch a power in any — 
benen 


n Medicines ſuited to give frmacls 
nnn “. * 


Cos uE T ICA, Coſmetics. Medicines ſuppoſed Aa 
the deauty of tho face, or to reſtore it when any how loſt. 


The indication is to be anſwered by medicines of different, 
and even contrary, qualities ; and therefore the general term 
is improper, e 


. 
* 8 
0 
* 


8 Demulcents. Medicines ſuited tocorred 
acrids, or to obviate the irritation arifing, or that ariſe, 
from them. What are the medicines that may this 
r we ſhall conſider hereafter. 


Wu} 


Dz 085TRUENTIA, 


* 
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Drops rRuxNTtA, Deifirucnts.. Medicines ſuited to re- 
move obſtruQions which have taken place in any of the veſ- 
ſels of the body. As a general term, it is improper; and as 
commonly employed for medicines which are to re- 
move the obſtructions depending upon a matter filling up the 
veſſels, — . N 


Dsorri rana, Dab lnuente. Suppoſed t to act in =; 
manner laſt Red, and mene | 
| foundation. WE 1 | 


\DupiLaToRIaA.. Medicines ſuited to Fes the hair fall 
off from the places upon which it grows. - 11 4 


- DayvranTIA. Medicines ſuppoſed to correct or evacu- 
ute the impurities which upon any occafion prevail in the 
body; but as no ſuch ſpecific power can be ſuppoſed in any 
particular medicine, the general term is 99 
cy N , | 


DrarmortTICA. Medicines ſuited euer e 
the inſenſible perſpiration uſually made from the ſłin. The 
term has been often employed for medicines fuited to excite 
or promote ſweat; and there are perhaps no exact limits to be 

put between the diaphoretica and ſudorifera; or, ſo far as 
there is, the diaphoretica are employed for thoſe medicines 
n the evacuation ouly in the inſenſible form. 


Deses oe g- A term more ſtrictly employed for — 
„ee nme 


DiczxzurIA and Dios TI vA. Medicines ſuppoſed to 


promote the production of a proper, or, as the language 
commonly is, a laudable pus, in wounds and ulcers. There 
are certainly various medicines which ſeem to anſwer this 
purpoſe; but whether they directly contribute to this, or on- 
by correct thoſe cirtumſtances which impede the operation of 
nature, is a little uncertain ; and therefore it is doubtful whe- 


ther the generalterm be proper or neceſſary. 


N 
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Dir uz Nr IA, Diluents.. Medicines which . increaſe the 
fluidity of the blood, by increafing the proporti on. of fluid; 
parts in it. This is the preciſe idea of dilieres ; gre ip pn 
term is applied to ſubſtances, which by other means increaſe 
Ro: YORI Ro IL 
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DiscuT1ENTIAy Diſcutients. Medicines = pe to EY 
pel tumour or hardneſs. The operation, of ſuch medicines - 
| ſeems to be of different kinds, ee 

ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided. 1 


Dion rica. Medicines ſuited to promote or-indreaſe the 
— en” A nn re OI” 


* * 
: : 


- * 
* 17 , : 4 . 1 9 py 1 5 
| Fie 51 4 a 11 45 4 
. 
| Ecpotica. A term of the fame memning wich ortivs 


EccorroTica. Purging medicines of the geatler kind; 
or, ſtrictly, medicines which promote the natural evacuation | 


by ſtool. 


Ex rica. Medicines which excite. vomiting. To what 
Mee | 
ed hereafter in our treatiſe on the materia medica. 


EMOLLIENTIA. Medicines which diminith the RRP 
coheſion in our ſimple ſolids, and therefore ſoften and dimi- 
niſh the hardneſs and rigidity of the parts to which they are 
applied. Their manner of operating, and how far they opo- 
hw” r tated A 
hereafter. 


copoly no hs . which draw he *y more 

into the parts to w ey are applied, there 

y a term of the * of attrahen- 

— but as the effect of the epiſpaſtica is commonly that of 

exciting bliſters, DE — 
cantia and veſicatoria. 

| | | EevL ores 
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Erro rie. A term of the ſame meaning with that of 
"RnoDenTIA. Medicines which deſtroy the texture of | 
our ſimple folid, and render a part of them therefore ready 
be pens om: the reſt; in. the manner 30 be LEE: 
more clearly explained. 


Ian. Modis ſabe] to promote the quamation, 
of mucus from the internal membrane of the noſe. The 
term is to be more fully conſidered hereafter. | { 


EschanxoricA. A term of the fame meaning with that 


c conſidered 
1— 


EvACcUAanTIA. Medicines ſuited to promote the na- 
tural excretions, or in _=_—_—— to draw fluids out of 
the body. 


"ExprecTorantia. Medicines ſuited to promote the ex- 
cretion. or rejection of mucus or pus from the lungs. What 
LINE, iven to the rs SE ba 

her in its proper place. | w 


2 


G. 
GaracTornora. Medicines fuppoled to- increaſe the 
of milk: in the human body, and to determine it 


improperly employed. 


* 


deen M ert MEDIOA.” us 


ien Iniſda ane bd nt 10 ir © 9 7 Ange Ih, vw nai 


g > ” — H. 1 * » * 
oP. + 3 $1 - * * e Fo 368” TL. 


Free 1420 ſuppoſed 10 ſuitecl to cure 
diſeaſes of the liver; but as I do not know of any 98 9 
which either can be particularly directed to that viſcus, or 
which have any power of promoting the motion of the fluids 
in it, or which are poflefled of any q and ſpecific power 
of promoting the ſecretion of bile, we judge the power of 
ſuch medicines to be i GREP? and the term mg, len 


proper, 


HoMEcCTANTIA: Medicines ſuited to Fey the ſolids 
of the body, and therefore of nearly the ſame meaning with 
Emollientia, as ve ſhall explain more fully hereafter. 


Hu Ab Medicines ſuppoſed eleRtively'to ctrl 
water by ſtool. | What foundation there is for ſuppoſing any 
purgatives poſſeſſed of ſuch a — nn 1 85 
afterunder the title of Cathartica. | Non 45, 8 


i 


Ab 14:5 411+ 


brei A term ofthe ane meing wit the of | 
NED: or Sudorifera. 15600 1 7 . 


Hxr nortel. Medicines capable of 688 DB Whe- 
ther there are any medicines which have this power, but by 
a more general operation, and therefore to be marked by 2 
more general term, dae Arya er the ti- 


* * A 9 ©; * - 
* 8 ” "P 4 : 
* ta - ; # 4 3 7. F\ 


TMMUTANTIA- Oe es | 
| e . Mediclnes ed to divide, or as it 
were to cut _— . e our fluids, or to ſeparate 
any number of theſe particles preternaturally cohering toge- 
ther. A power of medicine which, as mechanical, I take to 
be quite imaginary, as we ſhall endeavour to prove hereafter 

Ver. 1. 6 when 


\ 
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when we ſhall conſider the of medicines 
_ power —_— 


| INCRASSANTIA- Medicines ſuppoſed to have a power of 
fir jon. 1 e of 0 fluids. How ff * 155 A a 
We a term, F. AEM 
ended, we { all confider by bo 


E Viedieines FOE! to n ta 
parts, How far, or in what ſenſe, ſuch a power in ic 
can be ſuppoſcd, ſhall be ſaid hereafter under the fe q1 
Aftringents. i 5 


» i n 


- 
— * * 
171 7 74 8 Fx 14 
4 4 | ; 3 #1 0 i 1 . 1 I: 4 . 4 LI 14 
. * bs # * f - VS 3 F% =o * L + q q 
1 4 | P 6.4.9 ; A : 14 i 


LACTIFUGA. | Medicines ſuppoſcl to 1 wer * 
ling milk collected in the breafts df females: It canhot 
be readily admitted that any mecheities hive a ſperifie power 
in this reſpect; arid if there are any that can pfoduee the of- 
fect, it muſt be by a more. ,generkl. dperatiom and by the 
terms po to that the vis iy i thould be * 
2 — JF OUS 
. * term that may de employent i in the ſame 
ſenſe with that of Emollientia ; 15 the term is now more 
demthorly empleyed for theſe medieines, Anzl. Laus vet, 
ich in i teure mmer Promote WE ace n 


£2 Tant vil. Medictnes fits to thats irvitatithh and its 
effects, and particularly by — the * of the irri- 
tating matter. 


Lt1THONFRIPTICA. Medicines ſuppoſed to diflolve : 
ftony concretions exiſting in the urinary paſſages. It is ſtill, 
I think, a queſtion whether any 1 2 given by the mouth 
has ſuch a power: and although. I would not with any co 
dence determine againſt the | Laer fo 2 Lowſt 
acknowledge. that I am very doubtful If t any {uch ; 
ee it * 2 6420 * 


and I àm certain that in mo 
E ee 


1 
41 > 

: - 
* 


_ : 


an ATERES enge oy 


* * pas 
ann «74 1 ;$? ++ 
1 ” 


| M. | | 

| MaTuranTia. Medicines ſuppoſed to favour the pro- 

duction and complete formation of pus in inflammatory tu- 

mours. There are certainly means which may be employed 

for favouring theſe operations of nature; but as it cannot be 
admitted that any medicines are endowed with any 

power to this purpoſe, the term as applied to medicines feems 
to be quite improper. | | | 


MeLAnNacoca. Medicines ſuppoſed to have a power f 
electively carrying off arrabilis by ſtbol. Though we ſhould © 
admit with the ancients and Dr. BoERHAAVR, the exiſtence 
of ſuch an humour, we would refuſe to admit ſuch art elec- 
tive quality in any purgative, and therefore the propriety of 
any ſuch term; but the objection to this becomes much ſtron- 
ger when we can deny the exiſtence of any Tuch humour in 


MEnAGoGa and EMMENAGOGA. Medicines ſuited to 
promote the menſtrual flux in women, or to Excite and re- 
ſtore" it when retained or ſuppreſſed. We cannot abſolutely 
deny ſuch a power in medicine, and therefore the uſe of the 
term; but I would have it cautioufly admitted, as I am 


vpinidn that in a hundred inftances it has been employed 
without reaſon. More of this, however, hereafter in its pro- 
„„ Fo 


MuNnD1F1CANTIA. Medicines fuited to clean ulcers 
from any impurities adhering to them. 'Fhe meaning of the 
% term is nearly the ſame with that of detergentia and cathzre- 
| tica, and the moſt general term is always the leaſt proper. 


N. 


Neprritica. Medicines ſuited to care the diſeaſes of 


8 


the kidneys. A term, as too general, abſolutely improper. 


Nevin. Medicines ſuited to telieve the diſſes or con- 
rect the diſorders of the ſyſtem. The -obſcurity that 
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. fp. 

nervous ſyſtem, might excuſe this term; but it ſeems to be 
more general than neceſſary, . 
der of the a eee 


5 der b ſuited to = comet into 
the fluids and ſolids of the body, 


L « 


_ © 'OBTUNDENTIA. Medicines ſuited to cover or blunt the 
acrimony of the fluids. With reſpect to the * C Me 
"ay ſce the article Demulcentia in our after r 


 Onvorvihy: A. The Ame ui Obrundentia. 


ODonTALGICA. Medicines ſuited to relieve the tooth- - 
- ach. This and the three following terms, 1 too —_ are 
Pp improper. 


— OponTIEA.. Medicines ſuited to relieve the dieſes of 
the teeth. | 


| OrigenaLuICA Medicines adapted to the dieſe of 


: 


OT1ica. Medicines ſuited to the diſeaſes of the. ears. 


4 ; a. 
% 4 k * 
- * 
P : | ; 
* FP 
FT ? of 


PANCHTM4coGa. Medicines ſuited to evacuate * 
humours of all kinds. 


a PAREGORICA. A term of the fame meaning with that of 
Anodyna. 


| i e A. Medicines ſuited to the diſeaſes of the 
breaſt. Employed in that general ſenſe it is abſolutely Am- 
propers: and has tertainly led to 3 As it is at preſent 

commonly 


— ES 


 dandl 
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commonly employed in the ſame ſeinſe as the term of Ex- 
E t be allowed; but certainly the 

term, as more preciſe, ought to be the one conimon- 
ly made uſe of. If the Pectoralia may, with Mr. Lin v- 
'TAUD, be of three kinds, Demulcentia, Aſtringentia, and 
Reſolventia, it will be r term 
may be able to much abuſe. 


| PRAGEDSNICA. of: the. ane 3 . be- 
dentia. 


PHLEGMAGOGA.. Medicines fuppoſed wm aids. 
„ pr ROY me 
above the title Cholagoga. - - 


Pununtonic and Porccontch, Medicines hinted! o 
the diſeaſes of the lungs. Terms which, like other vague 


and general ones, ſhould certainly be avoided. 


PottoruRA.. A term 50h the fame: © meaning with Dep 
latoria, 


PTARMICA. of the ſame meaning ER Tony 


R. | 
REFRIGERANTIA. Medicines ſaited.. to diminiſh the; 


heat of the The propriety and preciſe meaning of 
the . conſidered eee 


REPELLENTIA, eee dns. | 
TIA. Medicines ſuited to wy the influx of the fluids 


into the 
drive 2 


Rg80LvENTIA. A term often employed in the ſame 
ſenſe as that of. Difcutientia, for medicines ſuited to remove 
Yr or a + 

ny 5 


* 
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on; but * far as employed either internally, 


enternally or 
they are ſuppoſed to have their effects by deſtroying" dh 
coheſion of concreted fluids. The . e 


played upon! à very uncertain foundation. 5 A Sha: 
Restaunasn A. A term for- n 10 266 


ſtore loſt ſtrength ; but commonly applied to thoſe! which 


reſtore that loſs of ſtrength depending upon the waſte of 
fluids, and in that ſenſe nearly the * of 
Nutrientia; which ſee above. a 


Ronson AN 4, Strengtheners. Medicines ſuited to 
ſtrengthen the body, and therefore to reſtore the ſtrength 
when it has been loſt. As a general term it may be im- 
proper; but as it is commonly employed for medicines 
A * 


ee ee A. Medicines which 3 to the kin 
produce a redneſs, and excite ſome of. inflammation 
on it. See the further conſideration of this under the title 
of Stimulantia in the materia medica. 5 


NG 


8. 


SarcoTICca. Medicines ſuited to produce or to favour 
the growth of the fleſh in wounds and ulcers. As the 
eye barter Bo ron gb Ag prongs] 


SEDANTIA, alt Medicines ſuited to diminiſh the 
motions; and power of motion, in the body, What me- 


- dicines may be comprehended under dals tinte; wi ve con- 


penn roman an ve. wth gen * Oy" 
 $SrALAGoGA: Modicines' ſulted- coals ant; nee 

the ſecretion ef ſahra. e E 24 

hereafter. f * 4 Fs 7 . 


Srerturta- — 


80 FER A 


7 4 | ' ; . 
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SounNireRA' and SOPORTFERA. Teras — * = 
meaning with that of Hypnotica. 1 9 12. 


881, txeTtc CA. ' Medicines fa ſed to 151 de dig 
eaſes' of the ſpleen. See our reflecti ons ppon the term r 
tica, which are more 9 applicable lere, | 


_ STzxNoTATOR: 8 | Mediciges firted to excite Heer 


„ 7 


örfbgtp l. Srinlont.. Medicines fitted to exeite 
the action of moving fibres, and in 9 the active pow- 
ers of the ſyſtem. 15 general term, admiſſiple and neceſ- | 
ant 1 in our treatiſe on the materia A ica, in which the | 
various operation of ſuch medicines is particularly explained, 


1 Medicines ſuited to excite chit Bak | 
the action of the ſtomach. I have at a loſs to. de- 
termine how far this term ſb frequently employed could be 
properly rejected; but I am perſuaded that it ought to be fo, 
for the ſame reaſon as other too general terms. | 


SUPPURANT IA. A term employed with reſpect to in 
flammatory tumours in the — enſe with that of Matu- 
rantia, and equally improper; but it is alſo employed with 
reſpect to wounds and ulcers, for medicines ſuited to pro- 
duce pus in theſe: but as any ſpecific power in medicines to 
this purpoſe can hardly wh alret ant in this ſenſe 


W -HE 


1. = 


Tarun wins. A term of Joofe wad OY meari- . 
ing, ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the term Refrige- 
rantia, for medicines ſuited to diminiſh the heat, and there- 


by the activity, of the ſyſtem ; ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe 5 


as the term demulcentia, for medicines fuited to correct or 
cover the matters which give irritation; and ſometimes, ac- 
cording to Mr. LIE UTAUp, for medicines which carry NOX= 
jous atid irritating matters out of the body: but after thus 
obſerving that it may be employed with ſack different mean- 
ings, it cannot be doubted d (hat this term one of the 10k 
vagus: and improper 1 terms. * Whoever 8 
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work of Mr. LizuTAyD. will find, that the uſe of this 
term frequently occaſions much ambiguity. | (5709 een 


Tazzaca, Medicines ſuited. to reſiſt or to obviate the 
effects of poiſons from the bites of yenomoys animals, 
term introduced by the ancients upon a very falſe ſuppoliti- 
on, and continued by the moderns upon no better Lg tes 
in the ſame ſenſe as the terms of Alexipharmac 


+2 Sh 


iteria. But with the abſurd compoſitions which — 17 long 


- diſgraced our pharmacopœias, and to which the term has 
been applied, * term itſelf ſhould alſo be rejected, a 


ORACICA-. Medicines adapted to the cure f the 
2 of the thorax. A term as faulty and improper as 
the terms of Pectoralia and Ao: * hs we 


have ge above, RE e 


1 AUMATICA. Of the ſame meaning with. the term 
Volneraria; ; which ſee below. | i 


'TrLLOTICA. Of the fame meaning with the term e 
tagmatica; . ſee ee 285 


U. 


1 Medicines ſuited to cure the diſeaſe of f the 
uterus. A term much too general | to be admitted. 


VULNERARIA. Medicines ſuited to favour and promote 
the cure of wounds. As the cure of wounds muſt be very 


entirely an operation of nature, the ſurgeon has hardly an 


other employment in this buſineſs than to avoid or remove 
the circumſtances which might impede the operation of na- 
ture. When ſuch circymſtances occur with reſpect to re- 

cent wounds, it is very cg po 8 if any internal medicines 
can be of uſe to obviate or remove them; and at leaſt it is 
pot probable that the medicines given under the title of Vul- 
neraries can have any effect jo this purpoſe. It is therefore 
that the ſurgeons of Britain omit entirely the employment 
of ſuch medicines; and it is ſurpriſing that foreign ſure 
geons do ſtill employ them, and the abſurd compoſitions of 
We which have been propoſed. | It is "jo ſurpriſing, "that 


even 
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even late writers on the materia medica ſhould ſo frequent- 
ly continue the uſe of an indefinite and commonly ill found . 


ed term. It is indeed poſſible that the Peruvian bark, and 
other analogous ſubſtances, may in ſome caſes be of uſe in 
mending the weakneſs of the ſyſtem, and therefore the flac- 
cidity of the parts affected; and perhaps in other caſes ſome 
internal medicines may be of uſe; but they ſhould be men- 
tioned as anſwering a-particular- indication, and by no means 
under the indefinite term of Vulneraries. HIRE” 


Having now explained my terms, I think it proper to 
preſent a general view of the whole ſubject of my Treatiſe 
in the following Table; and to ſuperſede repetitions:which. 

ight otherwiſe be afterwards neceſſary, it may be proper 
to give a methodical Catalogue of the particular aliments 
and medicines of which we are afterwards to treat. In 
both theſe parts of my work, it is for obvious reaſqns 
neceflary to employ the appellations of the Latin lan» 
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ATARI. MEDIO# TABULA 
0 Þ "GARSTALIL, 5 


| re er qua cum his afumuntur Condiments, B. HI. 5 
| Mu DroauaxTis qui agunt in P. H. 
[Simplic 5 
| — 4a. Cap. I. 
1 Erle 16. III. 
2 Viva. | 
- | —— "bo V. 
* " „C. vi 
Refri C. vn. 
5 Antiſpaſmodica, 6 VII. 
L Fluida. 
Immutantia. 
"Fluiditatem. 
2 
LM piſſantia, 
Lunge. 
| | Acrimoniam corrigentia, 
$5 In genere t 
; Demulcentia, C. XI. 
In p _*--* 
| Antacida, C. XII. 
3 T oo Antallalinia, C. XIII. 
Antiſeptica, C. XIV. 
| Evacuantia, 7252 e 


Errbina, 


\ 7 v 
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Imo, Pharmaceuticum, ſive quo in 
publicis et in Pharmacopolruin, lh 
plerumque infigaiur 2do, Nomen Botanicum; five Plan- 

Lin- 


tarum genericum et ſpecificum triviale in e- 


neano nunc autem ad paginas Syſtematis Veg etabilis Lin- 


neani ab illuſtr. Andrea Murray, ann. 1784, 2 
ubi nomen ſpecificum cum differentia . Tori : 
poteſt. Sto; Nepean, nere AIG * 
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A. Faxuctus. | 
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Malum Armeniacum. _ _ 697, WT 
Prunus Armeniaca, * Seville — 7 ot 
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CATALOGUS 


CAT. III. 


Melo M. 869, 


e 


Meilen "of Moo $3.1 7% E 


b. Acid>-dulces TIO 
Uvz pafſz majores, 
Vitis Uinifera M. 244, 


* 


1 


"= paſſe 8 


View re 
hi var. g. p. 293» 


OE currants. 


1 Ficun Garien M. m0. 
Fig. 


Dadtyli 


Pheenix' dat 985, 


e Curuba. 
Cucumis, 5 
Cucumis aum M. 869, 


od Eu. 


Hes Orznacae. 


Atriplex, by 
_ Atriplext 1 


— Lettuc 


Lepidium fativum M. $86, 
Garden ereſs. 1 


- Natturthum aquaticum, 
- Sifymbrivn N aftortium M- 


594, BF Os 

Water creſs. 

Semifloſculoſe. | Ny ts 

* 0 rum, 2 
Cichorium WE: s, 
Succory. 1 

Endivia, if _—_ 
CichoriumEndivia M. 722, 
Endive. f 
 Dens let; 5 
TLeontoddn kee M. | 
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Semifloſculeſe. ati 

- En "rig M. 713, 
| Lettuce. Har 2 | : S457 | 1 
Umnbellate: a 0 mA Viper's graſs. 655 A 0 : A 


Celeri, ae Tragopogon, «4 1 


2 pr bt 292, Tragopogon porrifollum 


88 5”, war. how 15 | 
Apium Petroſelinum 21 Alliacee. | 25 „5 


Cynara 2 M. ha Allium porrum M3 381 
Artichoke. * „ 


o WF, 


gus o cir Allium 1 > A 
4 Nabiens. pip e 
Siliqueſe Dat. 
; Raphan |  Shallot. ,, Nee 
us, 8 . 
6 RG fativus Mt 603, f 8 
Radiſh. 


Rapum, 


. n 2 
Paſtinaca n EBMINA. + 524 
Parſhip. - 0 


; Cerealia. 4 1 N 

Siſarum, : Hordeum, 4 gelt « ni # 
Sium Siſarum M. 284, HFHordeum vulgare M. 126, Y 
-biiredt, v Barley. a Avena, I | 


3 3 ts os * Oe 2 : 5 
160 CAT ALO GUS 
7; Cerralia 4 * 9 > N N l I na. 


Avena ſativa M. 122, 1-48 garis 1 6 
Oat. | Kidney pow 
Nuces olegſeæ. PE 
a 8 cereale _ Amygdalus, j 
Ne. *. 4126 Amygdalus communis M. 
i : | _ 462, | f . 
Milium Variat dulcis, _ 
| — 106, Amara, 5 
Millet. Sweet almonds, 
Triticum 23 Bitter 8 f 
Tri — Avellana, 
Wheat. Corylus Avena, M. 859, 


Filbert. 
c Oryza due M. 345, Cacao, 

8 Theobroma Cacao 1 * 
3 5 1 Chocolate- 5 


Zea Mays M. 841 4 Juglans, | 
Maize, : © een. 
C 15 iff n 3 - Waln 


_ Cycas circinalis M. 925, Tires vera M. 384, 


3 


| Sago, ita! 2 20 Piſtachio nut. 
, 7 m, 4 a . 4-9 * . 
. 
379 0 a M. 57 © 
| Buck wheat. A # Olives. mY - ST» | ö 
| ned. | 1 ; „ E Founch © ' -- N 
HR ade: 5 Agaricus iM. 975, 
Cheſnut. * | —_— 
| —— | 57 | | room. Gr s 
ES Phathus eſculentus . 
3 64% * 
Ca. | * 
— tuber M. l 
Faba, | N 9 
Vicia Habeas M. 665, 3 
EE ; I #73 If my Sts - 
# | | , 4. 'SxcTro 
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II. Ex ANIMALIBUS*.. | B. Aves. 


A. VADRUPEDIA. EG) : > 8 
a. — A 1 Gale. 1 * 
0 Fœmine, + tek a Gallus, ag . 
« Afinx, .- e 0 Phaſianus Gallus L. 270, 
Equæ, Dungqhill fowl. 
1 0 a Phaſianus, 5 
8 6.5 hits 85 Places 97 
b. Carnes. | 4 Fan g Ke 
Pecora. «Ed | ' Gallo Pavo, . 
- Bos Taurus Linn. Syſt. 268, _—_ 
Nat. 5 Turkey. Mis 
"Own. 8 
Ovis Aries I. 9 . Peacock. 2674 
3 * : 6 e 
"Capra Hircus L. 94 . 3— _ _ 
| : The „ Guiney hen. | We 
Cervus, * f $4 4 


Caryus Elaphu L. 5 | Ferdiy 
+ The hart, ſtag, or red — L. 276, 


. Dea: + , Coturnix, Fs 
Cervus Dama L. Petras Ce 3 L. a, 
Buck or fallo 22 Quail, 
uo INOS Lagopus, ©, 
5 us L. 94, OE” Lo ; 
— Rod wy ” - etrao Lagopus L. — 
G ng | armigan. , ; 
. S. Tretrao rufeſcens, 1 N 
Lepus imidus L. m Bonaſa Scotica Briſſon. 
5 The hare. Ornith. P- 499+. 
Cuniculus, Scotis, Mooffowl. 
| Lepus, Cuniculus L. 775 Angi, Redgame or Grouſe. | 
The rabbit 3 . | 
; k " , | 
Balls. ; #1 Tetrao Tetrix, 3 274. _ 
Sus, : Black cock, or r black game. 1 
Sus Strofa L. 102, | IM 4 
„ The hog, | : * "Ay 
Animalium nomina (yſtematica ad Lionel a Natur anne 2766 
a 4 * 5 
. Vol. I. * M - „ Aves, by 
* K | . | 
« a +2 
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0 Aves. | - IM | Aves. T i142 TR 
Gallinæ. OM Grallg, : 5 3 5.) 

Urogallus, Charadrius, 

Tetrao Urogallus 1. „ —— 2545 
Cock of the mountain. Green plover. 
8 | # , Rallus, *' + * 7 

Anas 8 Rallus Crex L. 26 by 

Anas Boſchas L. 205, Land rail. | 

Common duck.” ' 5 1 CS 

_ Querquedula, TDolumba, 

Anas Crecca L. 204, Colamba Oenas Ls 279, 

Teal. „ TIES 

Anſer domeſticus. et ferus, Alaudag, 

Anas Anfer L. 199, r Alaudaarvenſis L. 287, 

Tame and wild gooſe. „ 

Anſer Baſſanus VorucRu ora. 

ee 1 eee . 

1 Amphibia r reptl 2 | ; 

Alca, i Teſtudo, * . 

Alea Torda 1. 21 5 » Teſtudo Myths L. 350, 

Raxorbill or marrot. | | Tortoiſe, | 

Larus, * Ratin, - * 

_ Larus eres Is 224, 2 ene I. 3 57 * 

Kittiwake Frog. 
JJ Amp bibia ſerpentia; 

Scolopax, - Vipera, 

Scolopax ewſticola Fai 243, Coluber berns L. 377, 

W oodcock. Viper or adder. % 


Gallinago minor, y Amphibia nantia. 7 
Scolopax Gallinago L. 244, Batis, 


Snipe. . Raia Batis L. 2 F 
Ar quata, N Skate. 4 &# 
Scolopax Arquata I. 242, Clavaty, | * ? 
Curlew.” * Raia clavata I. 
; Tri ringa, x The Thornback. 
Tringa Squatarola L. 252, D. Pisczæs. A 
Grey plover. "i Anguilla, 


<A ” Murzna An illa L. 426, 
Tel gui 


* 
* 0 


* 
o #- F 
* 5 5 | "> hichal 
' > - 8 
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Fo - Bs 9 K * wy" * „ 4 "5 
* 2 \ FL” * oy 
+ SD 
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* a 
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Caan II. ae ent | 


Pi Iſcet. 4 * 
Anarhichas, 
Anarhichas Lupus L. 430, 
Wolf-fiſh or cat-· in- | 


Gadus, | 
| Gadus Mforhna L. 435 , | 
Cod. 


Gadus E L. 
Haddoc. © 5. 


15 Common crab. _, 
Gadus Merlangus L. 438, * 
. — | 4 » D 1950, 
2" L. 4 55 Hon 6" ork . te 
The doree. - 92 2 455 | 
Pleurohettes Rho mbus L. 2 8 L. * 
468 | | 78 
Tarbot. 1 F. VERMESs. © = 
Pectunculus vulgaris, 
Pleuronecqes Solea L. 457, Cardium = ey 11245 
The ſole. Cockle. Tr 
rr Oſtres, Pf LM % 
Grey flounder. 2 4 Oſtrea edulis L. 1148, 
Perca, Common oyſter. r 
— fluviatilis L. 481, Mytilus, 3 
Perch. . | Mytilus edulis L. 1157, 
Scomber, | Common muſcle. | 
NT" 'Scomber L. 492, SeECTIO II. Porvus. | 
. . Aqua et aquoſa. 
Salmo, : ernment. 
Salmo Salar L. 50g, | — 
Salmon. Rs” Vinum. 2 
Eſox Lucius 516, 8 run 
The pike, E 
. Clupea Harengus Te 522, | Aromata et acria. | 
err. Saccharo, ſale, vel aceto Con- 
| ClupeaEncraficolyL. 523, dita. „ 
Anchovy. as: | 
N 2 „ 


Fig. 
Cyprinus Carpio . 523. 7 
Carp. 
Oypriaus Trinca L. 326, 
Ten c. | 
E. InszcTA. 


"> W 


Cancer | 
Cancer Pagurus * 1044. 


* 
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ARS I.. PEDICAMENS 2. 1 
1. Aras sN Il. Ex Vegetabilibus. - 
A. Ex FosstLiBUS | Senticoſe. | 
Bolus, Argentina, 
2 Potentilla AnſerinaMl 1 75 
+ Bole. o Silver weed. | | 
Crew, * .._ __Caryophbyllata, _ 
Calx Creta, Geum —— M. 480, 
A Avens. . 
. Whegaria, 
' Alumencommune ſchifti Fragaria veſca M. 476, 
Alu.. 9 © Strawberry. 
Mertia. © 4 . rubra, * 
rd 18D ofa Gallica 474. 
Hematites The red roſe. . 
Rubigo, 5 Quinquefolium, 
Vitriolum wilde · Pentaphyllum, 
Ex Cupro: © Poets ryan A 1 4, 
Erugo, * | 
Vitriolum czruleum- + 'Formentilla, * 
Ex Plumbo © Tormenillaerefta M. 4 479» 
Ceruſſa, Tormentil. 
Saccharum ſaturni, be Grellate 
2 Lithargyrus, | 4 1 
Minium. . Aparine, 
Ex Zinco : - Galium Aparine M. 151, 
Calaminaris, Gooſe graſs. 
Tutia 
4 DU, Galium 
| Vitriolum album. Galium verum M. 150, 
B. Ex VEGETABILIBUS- Ladies bedſtraw. 
. Senticgſe. Rubia, 
Agrimonia, Rubia tinctorum M. 1 62 
Agrimonia Eupatoria M. Madder. 
447» 9. 
Agrimony. C. J. aginales - . 
Alchemilla, | me ng A cetoſa M. g N 
Alchemilla vulgaris * 8 rrel. wy 33 
1066, ad 4 
a Ladies mantle. „„ Ex 


Ex 4 exetabiliue. 
V. aginales, | wy Wie 
Hydrolapathum, 


Great water - dock. 
Oxylapathum 
Rumex acutus M. 346, 

Sharp- pointed dock. 
Biſtorta, 
Polygonum 


Rhabarbarum monacho- 
rum, 

Rumex alpinus M. 3475 

*. Monks r hubarb. 

Rhaponticum, 

n ren M. 

oo OE 
d. 'Cryptogamie.. 1 
Of florida, 5 

munda re M. 92), 

— 55 
Lingua cervina, . 
Aſplenium rene 
N. 932, 

Harts- tongue. 
Trichomanes, N 
. Trichomaneg 

M. 941, e 

Maidenhair. 
Filix, 7-5-4 


a owns Filix mas M 
' Mie - ih 


Equiſetum, 


ea, pms byemale M: . 


" 5 + 


nde l. i 
Muſcus pyxidatus, 
Lichen pyxidatus M. 963, 


MATERTA MEDICA. 165 
Ex Vegetabilibus, OY 
e. Cortices, '  ® 


.* Malicorium, | N 
Rumex aquaticus M. 3475 4 


| Punica Granatum 1 ter, 


| Pomegranate 125 0 


Fraxini, 


a — M. g18, 


Aſh bark. 
erci, 


Seo Robur Bl. U 2 
G bark. N 


Lignum Campechenſe, 
Hæmatoxylum Campechi- 


| anum M. 39%, | 


Gallz, Se 
Quereus Cerris M. 858, 


"2 TOR . 


: 


Cydonia, 


Pyrus Cydonia M. en 
Quinces. 
Meſpil, 5 


* Germanies 4, 5 


Viedlars. 
Mora, 


Morus nigra M. 851, - 


Mulberries. 

Pruna Silveſtria, 

Prunus 2 es 463, 
Sl — " . Ry. ? 


Sorba, | 
Sorbus r M. 465 


Wild ſervice e 1 


g· Sica) inſpiſati. wh 
S Acacia, : | 


— 


Mimoſa Nas M o. 
Acacia. | 
Ex 


16  / CATALOGUS / 


En Hui. 


— y owns Catechu M. 916, 
Japan eartn. 
Sanguis Draconis 
Pterocarpus Draco M. 64 Iy 
Dragon's blood. 


Anchuſa, 
Rl Anchuſa tinctoria M. ws 


7 \ Alkanet. . 
g Balauſtia, 


Piunica Granatum M. 462, 


bo | Balauſtines. 


Hypericum, Sin 
Hypericum perforatum M. 
Jol, 
St. John's wort. 
Salicaria,  , | 


| Lythrum Salicaria * 446, 


Looſe ſtrife. 
Millefolium, | a 
Achillea — M. 

1 . 

Milkoil or yarrow. 
| Myrtus, 

. M,yrtus communis M. 461, 

8 Myrtle. 

Plantago major M. 155, 

Plantain. 

Polygonatum, 

Convallaria 1 e 
MM. 

| Solomon's 's ſeal. 


* 
* 


Simarouba. 6 


Cu, ap. III. Ru 


Ex Vegetabilibus. * 
Adſtringentia varia. 


Viſcus quernuss, 
Viſcum album M. 615 
. Miſletoe. * 


"x6. Urſi 


*Arbutus Uva Urſi M. of 


Bear's berry, * s 


II. Toxic. 8 


Gentiana, 


Gentiana lutea M. . 


Gentian, 


Curſuta, 
GentianapurpureaM: 267, 
Curſuta. 


Centanreum minus, 


Gentiana Centauręeum M. 
268, 
* 


Leſſer centaury. It 
Quaſſia, : | 

- Quaſſia amara . 40 . f 
Q. = 


» e 


Quaſſia Simarouba M. 40r 3 


Trifolium paluſtre, - 
. Refi trifoliata M. 


Marth — or buck bean. 


i Faba St. Ignatii, 7 
Ignatia amara | 


. l. 22) 4 
Jeſuit $ bean. 


4 ” 
1 ' 
Fumaria, þ 4 


Furnaria officinali M. 85 
Common noma 


Anthemis nobils an. 776, 
Chamomile, 


T | 


* 
bo — 
* 


2 a. 0 8 * 
= 88 
| Tanacetum ul J 
742, : 

R Tanſey? 2 
Artemiſia Abſyithium *. 


744, "EA 
Wormwood. | 


Abrotanum, 
Artemiſia Abrotanum M. 


4 
ee 


Lupulus, 
Humulyy Lipulus M. 386, 


OPS» 
Scordium, 


» Teacricur 38 M. | 


527» 
Water germander. 


ntaria Virginiana, «* 


* AriſtolochiaSerpefitariaM, 


| wunde fagke-root, F 
Arnica, 


Aden montana M. 168, 
' Leopard's bane. ' 
Cortex Peruvianus, 


. . Cinchoga officinalis M. 


213, 


| Peruvian, bark. 1 


III. EMoLLIEN TIA. 
Aqua. a 0 


Aqua cum farinoſis vel 


mucilaginoſis infuſa vel 


. decocta. 33 


1. Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 

a. Columniſere. 

* Althea, | 
* officinalis Lag 624, 


Ks 2 


vi 


Cao. III. N ATER IA MEK DIe A. 


gare M. 


3 M. 62 5. | 


1... 
Ex Pegetabilibus. ack AA, 
b. Parinſe vel mupilagineſa 


Cali ſemina, | 


Cannabis 4 M. 886, 
2 ſeed. 


doniorum ſemina, 8 
us 3 M. 46 | 
we | 


Fœnugræci abi, oy 

 Trigonalla” Nos | 
M. 692, 

Fenugreek ſeed. 

ini ſemina, A 

Linn uſitatiffimy 


tiſſimum M. 
3 
” Linſced. * 
P ſemina, 
Plantago Pſyllium M. 156, 
Fleawort ſeed, 


w Olepacee, Fo 
- Atriplex, 
Arplexhonents M. go 
Beis 3 
Beta vulgaris M. os 
White and red beet. 
Bonus Henricus, pe 
Chenopodium Bonus Hens 
- ricus M. 261, 
Engliſh mercury, 
- Spinacia, 
Spinacia oleracea M. $86, 
. Spinage, 


d. Emolliehtia varia. 


Alfine,” 

Alſine media M. 07 
Chickweed. 4 
Branca urſina, | 

Acanthus mollis M, 580, 


Bears breech, 


. 


® 


| * 
* 
= ” * 5 FP 


* 


IV. ExopENTIA SIVE Cor- 


ROSIVA. | 
Acidum concentratum, 
Vitriolicum, 


Nitroſum. 


Caufticum commune acer- 


frimum, - 
Lixivium cauſticum ina: 
ſatum Ph, Ed. 


Strong cauſtic. 


>» 


168 CATE LOGYS. . . 

Ex Vegetabilibus. _ Erodentia fue Corrofiva. 
Emallientia varia. Cauſticum commune mi- 
Melilotus, tius, 

Trifolium Mellotus M. - Lixivium Cauſticum cum 
687, calce viva Ph. Ed. 
Melilot. Common cauſtic, * 
Parietaria, Cauauſticum commune for- 
, Parietaria officinalis M., tius, | 
908, Calx cum Kali puro * 
Pellitory of the wall. Lond. 
Saponaria, Strong London cauſtic. 
Saponaria officinalis M. Cauſticum Lunare, 
416, Acidum nitroſum argento 
Soapwort. junctum, _ 
_ Verbaſcum, Lunar cauſtic. 
Verbaſcum Thapſus M. Vitriolum czruleum, 
219, Acidum vitriolicum cupro 
Mullein. junctum, 8 
Radix liliorum 8 Blue vitriol, 
Lilium candidum M. 324, Arugo, 
White lily. Acidum vegetabile cupro 
coctæ, junctum, N. 
Allium Cepa M. 323, Verdigriſe. 
Onion. A Butyrum antimonii, 

e. Olegſa. Acidum muriaticum ahti- 

Olea expreſſa blanda. monio junctum, 

2. Ex ANI MALIBUS, * Butter of antimorly. | 
=. Hydrargyrus acidis variis 
Butyrum, junctus, 

Adeps, © Preparations of Suickfilver, 
Axungia. . - -Arſenicum album, 5 
Spermaceti, Arſenicum nudum L. 8. 
Phyſeter a L. e 

107, Arſenic. {A 
Spermaceti. V. SrixuLAN TIA. 


A. VERTICILLUATE, 
Betonica, 
Betonica officinalis M. 5 355 
Betony. 0 
Lavendula, 


Lavendula Spica M. 5 30, 


Lavender. 
Meliſſa, * 
Meliſſa officinalis M. 42, — 
Baum. 


f 1 


Sti mulantia. | 


case. II. MATERTA MEDICA. 169. 


| Stimuluics LM Stimulantia. 
Verticillatæ. * 
Majoran, 141ͤöͥö—n 4 . 
Origanum MajoranaM. f. ol © Salvia officinalis N. os. 
Sweet marjoram. Sage. . 
o 2 B. UMBELLATE. - / | 
Ss Anethum, 5 


Origanum vulgare Meat,” .; 
Wild marjoram. # Anethum 8 M. 


| 290, 2 | 
Marum,” Dill. 8525 
Origanum Syriacum M. 541 Angelica, 
Syrian herb maſtich. Kg 2 e * 
284, „ 
Roſmarinus, 1 . 
Roſmarinus officinalis ol A co wp: . [ 
BS us * Pimpinclla Aniſum M. 
Roſemary. 3 
Hyſſopus, EY Aniſe. 
Hyllopus officinalis 1 e. Carum, 3 
Hyſſop. 2 Carri M. 291, g 
Hedera * C n 2 
Coriandrum, | 
LY | 1 8 19 * 
rou ivy. 3 Coriander 
Mentha. Cuminnns”* - , 
Mentha viridis M. 532, Cuminum nn 1 
Mentha ſpicata falboni | ST. 
Flora * . Cummin. | 
Spearmint. ; Fœniculum, * 
Mentha piperita, | Anethum — 
Mentha piperita M. 5325, 291, | 
— wn a. _ .. Sweet fennel. | 57 
Pulegium, Pimpinella, = 
Mentha Pulegium M. 533, Pimpinella Saxifraga M. 
|  Pennyroyal. | Y 
Satureia, | 
Satureia hortenſis M. 528, c. S1LIQUOSE. 
. Savoury. ' 
Thymus, "7 f 
Ib us 1 11 842, 
| yme. 
Serpy um, 
Tun Serpyllum M. 5 41, 


Mother of thyme. 


1 


„ 4 BWP A LOG V's. chr. M. 
Stimulantia. | Nimulantia, * | + 
Siliguſe. Balſamicæ. bY 
Naſturtium, +. Balſamum e 
Sifymbrium Naſturtium M. Pinus Balſamica M. 860, . 
e . Canada balſam. 6 
Water creſſes. Balſamum Copaibee 
Raphanus ruſticanus, Copaifera officinalis M. 49 . . , 
Cochlearia Armoracia M. Balſamof Copaiba or Capiv ). 
ou . 86T.. -- Balſamum Peruvianum, 
Horſe radiſh. | Myroxylon Perniferum M. 
_ Sinapi, ” / O98: 1554 i, 
. Sinapis Mas Peruvian balſam or | bal- , 
Muſtard. | 5 as of Peru. 
| r Balſamum Tolutanum, - 1 
D. AxTIAcEE. j 25 MP  ToluiferabalfamumM.398, 
Allionr, 8 Balſam of Tolu. 
| = x G. Reainosa,, = . 
Album Ce I. x ML. , 4 ECM > — 
9 | Myrrha, ' 
| Allium benen AM. 321, ©  Myrrcha, 
Leek. Myrrh. - * 
E. Coxixrzxx. Ladanum, * * = 
Pinus abies M. 861, 1 OY *y 
Scotch fir | tyrax calamita, , | 
” x50 | , = officinale M. 499. 
Pine. Styrax Bquida, -- f 
uniperus, LiquidambarSeyracifluaM. 
uniperus communis M. 860, 
394, Liquid ftorax, | . 
e i ' Benzoinum, , oF 
F. BaLSAMICA- | Croton eve. 863. . 
Terebinthina Wenne Benjamin. 
Pinus Larix M. 860, I. AROMATICA- 
a Venice turpentine. | Cinnamomurn;. 
= Terebinthina communis, Laurus — M. 
. Pinus Silveſtris M. 860, Nine of a 
Common . : L 


Myrtus Pimenta M. 462, * 
. JON Ate can 

- Ganella alba M. 443» © 

Wild cinnamon. ; 


Cortex Winteranus, 
Wintera aromatica M. 507 
Winter s bark. _ 


Caſcarilla, © 
* Croton Caſcarilla M. 863, 
Cuaſcarilla. n 


* 
Piper, "WE; 4d | 
He M. 7 
Black pepper. 
Capſicum, 1 , a 
Capſicum annuum M. 226, 
 Guiney pepper. 
Zingiber, 


1 | Ap CV ED; 
c .. MATERIA MEDICA. {#96 
Stimulantid:  , ** Stimulantia. en 
Aromatica. 5 % Aromatica, * Wh 

Caſſia lignea, Cardamomum 1 8 
Laurus Caffia M. 383, omum C | 
- » Caffia bark. « © + © M59, 
' Nux Moſchata, © * Cardamom. 
Myriſtica Moſchata M. 493, Ze doris, 
Names 7, 9997 Kaempferia rotunda M. 5. 
Macis, © * Zedoarv. 
- MyrificaMoſchatzM.a93, | 
Mace. 
Caryophiltus, . 4 
- Caryophillus tromaticus b 
* % 496, 
es. 
Pimento, q 5 


Acorus Calamus M. 
Sweet - ſcented ths 53s 


I. Acx ta. 
Arum, 


Arum Maculatum ML, 328, 


Cuckow pint. 
Perficaria urens, 


Se DANTI A. 


Amorum Gingider 1 50, VI. Nasco rie. 


Ginger. 


Cubebz, + 
Piper Cubeba ſive Cauda- | 
tum 2 7% . . 


- 


A, Rheades. 
Papaver, 


F 


PapmerfomnifernmM.g9 


White Poppy. 


Sedaritia. 
\ 


Cicutz'aquatica, | 1 
/ Cicuta viroſa M. 286, N ves M. 83s 
Water hemlock. * | © Nympban, | OY 
Rf ws Nymphæa alba M. 4911, 
Den | 8 491» 6 


eee 221, Je . 


Veadly night-ſhade. e:. Vinum. 


: Hyoſcyamus, | 1 * P Alcohol. 
. 0 VII. REFRIGERANTIA, 


* 
* 


2 Ni « Acida quæcunque diluta, 


2 8 Sales neutri ex acido quovis 
Neon TabacumM- 221, præter muriatico cum al- ; 
ia M:. 1 kali quovis junfto,. | 
Solanum, . Lt N Sal terreſtris ex acido cum 
Solanum nigrum M. 224, terra alkalina juncto, 
Night- ſhade. Sal metallicus ex acido cum 
Stramonium, plumbo jundto. : 
ent. DaturaStramoniumM. 220, Aquæ minerales ſalinæ, 1 
Thorn apple. Borax, „ "4 . 
EET Alumen, 
4 . OE Plantarum Fruftus Herbs 
Lactuca viro | et Radices Acidi 
Lattuca viroſa M. 713, Lactis ſerum, Bene g 
: 9 lettuce. Lac ebutyratum. | 
462, | 1. Ex Foss1L in xs. X 
Cherry bay. a Ambra, hy 
Laurus, ' 9 pc. — L. S. N. 
Laurus nobilis M. 383, „ 
Bay. —_—— l Ambergreaſe. | 
Camphora, _. _ - Succinum,. 
_ Lavrus — M. 383, eber een e 
; comin Amber, 5 


Chari. Arz MEDICA. 


ö NN * Wr „ veer a 
$ © Ex To Tlibus, — 
a itumen Palum . 109, Wer nn ES 0 
« Rock oil. 8 Opopanax. Oy 
2. Ex ver en | Sagapenum, 8 
Herbe fetide. „ 
Artemiſia, _ Tacamahaca, 
Artemiſia me M. 744. 0 9 balſamifera L. M. 
Mugwort. M. 6% 
Atriplex ſeetidas, f . 
Chenopodium Vulvaria M. Camphor a. 
| . iN | Radic gravedlents, 8 + 
| | Pœonia, A: 
P Pœonia ofifcinalis M. I 
: Matricaria, + Peony. DEE, x 
Sg Matricaria Pantech Md, * Valeriana ſilveſtris, 
. . | Valeriana officinalis M. 80, 
Feverfew. | . Wild valeria. 
A Fuligo lign. 
| | EY * 
” n Ruta, | 1 | 1 Ethera. 1 
417 —4 e * 39%» | Olea empyreumatica. 
Js ; Sabina M. 894, 3. Ex N | 927 
Savin. "4s. Moſchus, 
1 ©  Moſchus moſehfruT. gn, 
Gummi fatide., Muſk. *7 
| Aſafeetida, Fo 1 Caſtor Fiber * 8, 
Ferula n M. aſe, | Caſtor. |, 
Aſafcœtida. 


bf Sales leans volatites. N 
Ammoniacum, Ammonia Ph. Lond. 


f - Gum ammotiiac. * Volatile alkali. antes 
Galbanum, {37 4 IX. Di.vENT14./ Fe 
Bubon Galbanum M. 285, Aqua 
3 - Aqyota bands. © + F 


* 


5 ; 


| 5 1 5 
7 aT ALOSOuSA Char. III. 
X ArrzxuAxrra- Demulcentia. e 

Aqua, Mucilaging . 
Alkalina, Ichthyoco lla, 
Sales neutri, ö - Acipenſer Sturio IL. 493, 
Sapones, Ifinglaſs. . 

Dulcia, a . ex rebus animali- 

Saccharum, k bus. | 

_ 0 d. Oleoſa N AMP 

OT, XIII. ANTACIDA-. 
Fructus ficcatz. Lapides calcariæk, 
XT. iA rA. eta, 

Acida, - Magneſia alba, 
Alcohol, Teſtacea, 
Demulcentia farinoſa et Corallium, 
mucilaginoſa. Corallina, 
. Cornu cervi * 


Hound's tongue. 


III. DgMULCENTIA.' 
a. Aſperifolie. 


Conſolida major, 
* officinale M. 


cane, 170 | 


em: 
88 officinale M. 
_ 


- 


b Blucilaginaſa. » * 


Gummi Arabicum, -. 
Mimoſa nilotica M. 9175 
Gum Arabic. 


Gummi ceraſi, 


Prunus Ceraſus M. 463, 
Cherry«tree gum. > 
Gummi Tragacantha, 


Aſtragalus Tragacantha M. 


Amylum, 


Ex tritico vel aliis 1. anale, 
Starch. 


. 7 
PX . 
. # 


Sales alkalini fai, 
Sales alkalini volatiles, 5 
Calx viva. 


"KV: Ax TALKALIN A. 


Acida quæcunque ſupra 1 in- 
ter Refrigerantia” enu- 


merata. 


NV. ANTISEPTICA. * ©. 


* 


Sales acidi omnes ſupra in- 


ter Refrigerantia recen- 


ſiti, 

Sales alkalini tum fixi tum 
volatiles, 

Sales neutriexacidg die 
cum Sale alkalino vel 
cum terreis jundto, 

Plantarum partes acidz, 


* 


. * 


* 


Olera aceſcentiaͤa 


Saccharu 
Mel, 8 * 


4 Planta Siliquoſæ yulgo an- 


tiſcorbutica dictæ, 
Plantæ alliaceæ, 5 


Aſtringentia, e 4 2 
Amara, LEN | | * 


89 » 


” 


K . * : . 4 X „ R — 1 
S FRE $574 x * 
OI el has e TI 
* , * = 0 F 
< 


* 


Gs; Iz uc. „„ 
JA XV Site * of 
Aromatica, icatari 5 
Olea effentialia, _. 
\ Camphora, *® 
Gummi Refinz, 
Crocus, 
Radix Contrayervz, 
„ Radix valerianæ Silveſtris, 
A .. -., 
m capitum papave- 
ris albi, 
Vinum et liquores fermen- 
tati, | 
Alcohol. 
XVI. ExRHIN A. | it: 
| Bet, WVII EXTSerokaxxta 
A 22 4 1 Hedera terreſiris. | 2 
_ „. | F M 3 + 
r 4 4 Marrubium vulgare M. 337, 
12 ̃ ²˙ ö — 
F Euphorbium officinale M. Enula campana, I 
449, FFF Helenium M. 766, | 
I Euphorbium. Elecampane. 
men Iris Florentina, 
Veratrum album N. 952, Iris Florentina M. 1 : 4 
: White hellebore. nenn „ 
er ne 2 
# mg ob) | maritima M. 32 
Ptarmi 2 | quill. - hy _ : 
Achillea Ptarmica M. 777, ' "TP 
Sneezewort, Ter * 
Pyrethrum, © * , ” 155» 
a mince = Calt's foot. * 
ydrargyrus acido vitrioli- . 8 e > 
n co junctus. | | | * Ky * ks, 


Balſamum Canadenſe. . | 
/ Balfamum 'Folutanum. 


1. Ex FossiLiBus. _ 


Pſychotria emetica M. 214, 
Ipecacuanha. 
Nicotiana. 
Scilla. 
Sinapi. 
Raphanus ruſticanus. 
Sales alkalini volatiles. 
Amara. | ; 


* 1 


XLCarnARTICA. 
hk 1 5 f 


, Fructus 3 


trecentes. 
ſiccatæ. 


Lac ebutyratum. 


176 0 T 4 L 00 us Cr. III. 
5 | = 4 un * W ; 
uſſilago Petaſites M. 756, 4 ” . : 
os ts N aſſia Fiſtularis, f ; 
Benzoinum. . Caſſia Fiſtula M. 393» | , , 
8 3 Caſſia of the cane. 


Tamarindus 

Tamarindus Indica M. 
e eee 

Tamarind. 1 5 


Doleia. 
Saccharum. | 
Mel. * 
Manna, 


Fraxinus o 918, 
Manna. 


Radices 4 0 
Olera blanda. : 


Rofa Damaſc 
Roſa centifolia 
Damaſk roſe. 


Viola, © fit 290643. 8 
Viola odorata M. * 
Sweet ſcented violet. 


Polypodium, f 

_ Polypodium vulgare M. 
935. 

P olypody. ge 


Serum lactis. 


i. 54. 


Olea expreſſa blanda EX 
_ Vegetabilibus. 
ex animalibus. 


. Sapo albus ae 


Sinapl nigrum. 
Nen 


Wy n Lg: 


Tartarus. 


4 


n A * 
N 2 N 9 * n 9 
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* | 4 ; 
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= 
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: R 6 | | 

: a a | 
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c MATER IA; unte a 


Cathas tic 4. why aka «W Catbortica. : 95 1 N 


elleboruonigas, Ye mY 


8 


9 
wa 65 WT 


* s 


1 Aas 70, : 
"003 91 eino 

r 7. Ex aur 

1880 Ex 2 

Ricini Oleum, 1 6. BY 
| Ricinus communis * B65, rn 


„ 
þ 


„ ; | "i 
Caſtor oil. | 'Ex An N A th 


Senna, FT 480 5 0 2 N XXI. 58 © 4 
Caſſia Senna M. 993. - I £0353 3/41 
Senna, l oak of 8 Petroſelinumʒ 91 


Vol. I, ; - N Him. 


4 as. 0 * 
cl at. , - 1 
os Ya 
"*þ b 


1 
. 


Diuretics. - 0 
b — ® —_ 49? V. 
9 ng "iy erm 1 


= For 4 "LY FV | 
«tz + N. 1 
8 N * 
Erypgium =o 273 "+ Nein 
IQ 42 * 1230 are{ gr end 
del 
. 
4 


| NMI. 222, Siliquoſ ae. 
| Alliacez. UA Hils 17170 


* 


6 x 

7 * F 
. - » 
2 
E ; - 
7 - 
* 
A b 
: * U 
- 
* . g 
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„ 
H | 


— 


Aloe. | 
Gummi faetida, oy 
Crocus. 2 ' 


n 
- 


- AMI Menacoca. 


- 


* 
tt : 
17 ' 
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HAVING thus fniſhed all that ſcemed' necelfary by 
way of introduction, we now proceed to enter more dir 


to ſupply the matter, whether ſolid or fluid, of the human 
—_— as have 1 
variou changing the- 
changing 
It indeed, | 
often be obtained. by a certain managememm 
which thereby becomes medicines and fubjeQs 
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CHAPTER I. 


„„ „bbb 


OF ALIMENTS IN GENERAL. 


Wr have already ſaid, that aliments are thoſe ſubſtances 
which, taken into the body are fitted to afford and * 
ply the fluid and ſolid ann On this ſubject, it 
might be ſuppoſed at firſt fight that theſe aliments ſhould ' 
* according as they 


vious that this does conſtant] perro Gi will readily 

appear that the matter SAT 

ways a conſiderable portion of the fluids. Ir is the produc- 

tion of theſe laſt, therefore, that we are firſt to account 
for; bad T expo that | in doing this we ſhall be able to ac- 

| count 
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the ſolids, *4 12 937 4% 3} 5 i IG ot t gang? «+ 1 A 
BEIT ng! 909 * Alas er 1 
den we conſider he whole:of of the. . 

vpe can Par», - 


1 jt, what 5 ave RT N 0 le. 

rang, eo e $, be- 
25 rel 15 to de that part of it which gives the mat- 
ter of the pode or the permanent conſtituent parts of the 
body, and. which, from the. beginning to, the, end of life 
are conſtantly receiving, a further, accretion_and increaſe, 
That the gluten is that part of the | fluids which affords 
the matter 19 dhe ſolids, 1s ſufficiently probable from this, 
that in all its qualities it very bearly N the ſolid 
matter the” body, while; in the fluids 
there is no ſuch h reſemblan . eee hi this 0 we 
hold e the 2 prac flnids ; and how 
much. of it ſed among the other fluids, and how 
much of it is. W rol in the ſerum or ſeroũty, it is cer- 
tainly, next to. the water,, the largeſt portion of the com- 
mon maſs. ; It may e y be viewed ct that into 
which the aliments, ſo far as th * nutritiougy ate con- 
verted, and therefore may be c c as the proper a- 
mal ud. oder this title we ſhall Hereafter jor ty 
„an it the 
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| be in the common maſs, we muſt obſerve, that 


185 wa or ALVNENTS. 
m orte tb acceunt for the ocher twemer that 


Pau T. 


— 


E formed, it does not long remain ſtati- 


newtral fibſtinices changed into u faline fats 


pena but Were to be al- 


Ee proceeding © uv putzt er patreß. 
cent ftkt „e Evol thr f eh. laben be n Kern 
the while of the- Rundes Will in 10 long 

* patris: In this progreſs, us i other 
bf purrefatH6f, we find e mild: and | 
of rhe ammo- 
nia kind; "arid this fahne matter being. walked. off frem 


time 


entire Saaten the wer Which conſtantly acbemps- 
nes it, Teens to the erg of che common maſs. 
It is this Again Which nate, in te am undue 


v of it; ——— out of 


the body by che ſeveral excretions, and that in the proper- 


ſome Rims et an "unaffimilaredAate :. and we. . 
ö 5 1 tlie © 


* 


nenen tem. | 


rh ins, find that the f 
which is termed the ferofity 


from the gluten or animal 1895 1 is howevet formed from 


t therefore lead to füppoſe ary other füp- 
o ae this whit hacker 0 A. 


Fer 
ply of TY tary mat 


„40 Zeche for” scher portion of the oidmbii” mufs, 


_ we ault remark, that "the animal uid: is. eonſiderably dif- 
ſerent in its qualities from the vegetable matter of which 


it often entirely formed, and chat this vegetable matter, 
a Ns hos beet den tal the the body, E 


328 


he RN tek p of the animal Gconomy. change, 
9 1 only 4 af te wee e atid ſlowly . is not 


com̃plet allmetits and . made of them are 

1 into S n in theſe; it 

9 5 Tome” time to be 91 we wy 
1 Portion of the common * is. always 


oon thaſs as being made of three ſeve · 
raf parts; the obe Being à portion of f mutter, 
which ig te be formed into the” animal mixt; the ſecond 
eing dhe animal mixt completely formed; and we third 
being formed from that mixt in its progreſs towards putre- 
faction. Although, therefore, the matter may be ſeemingly 


different in its different ſtates, we find nothing to lead us 
8 3 
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As i appears probable that the whole of the circulating 
or common conſiſts very entirely of the matters juſt 
now mentioned, fo we are diſpoſed to conclude that a diffe- 
rent kind of aliment is not neceſſary to form the fluids from 
that which is neceſſary to form-the folid/parts of the body. 


In admitting this, however, a difficulty will occur from 
our obſerving that there is a portion of the common maſs, 
and that alfo conſtantly, t in it, which is iarly 
_ different from the gluten in any of the ſtates of it which 
we have mentioned. This portion of it is that of the Nea 
_ Shobules ; the formation of which from any ſtate of the glu- 
ten, cannot, ſo far as I know, be explained; and it might, 
therefore be ſuppoſed, that a peculiar kind of alimentary 
matter afforded this peculiar portion of the blood. It may 

bly be ſo; but fo far as I am acquainted with the ſub- 

e do not know any part of the alimentary matters 
that ſeerns adapted to this purpoſe : and as the red globules 
feem to be commonly in the fame proportion to the glu- 
ten, and, the vigour of the cotiſtitution being given, that 
the quantity of both is in proportion to the quantity of the 
fame kind of aliment taken in; ſo we may preſume that 
the red globules, by certain powers of the animal œcono- 
my, are made of the fame aliment as the gluten. Again, 
therefore, I conclude, that there is no ground for ſuppoſing 
the aliment ſupplying the fluids of the common maſs to be 
anywiſe different from that which is fitted for ſupplying the 
matter of the ſolids. a aaa... 


Another queſtion, however, might ſtill arife, which is, 
Whether atry of the fecreted fluids found out of the courſe 
of the circulation,” but neceffary to the animal ceconomy, 
require an aliment different from what is neceſſary to form 
the finids'of the common maſs in the manner we have ſup- 
poſed ? The negative of this we cannot indeed aſſert, but 
ean juſtiy ſay, that the affirmative is 2 gratuitous ſuppoſi- 
ion without any proof. Indeed, while we can account for 
the prod the common maſs from the aliments 
taken in, and at the fame time pretty clearly perceive that 
the whole of the ſecreted fluids are drawn entirely —_ 


4 


=p 
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| +7 that maſs, it will be. with greater probability | ſuppoſed, 


xotice 


that the ſecreted fluids are, by the wonderful power of 
fecretion, formed out of the common maſs by a combina- 


tion of the different ſtates of that, or of different ſecretions, 


than that any of them are formed of peculiar aliments. 
Upon the whole, therefore, 1 again conglude, that the ſo- 
lids, and the whole of the fluids, are formed out of one 
and the ſame kind of aliment. | Kt dof 36d? 


To aſcertain exactly what that common aliment is, or if 


- aſcertained, to explain how it is adapted to its purpoſe, may 


perhaps go beyond our pqwer ; but in all ſuch inquiries 


upon an analytical plan, it may be of great advantage to 


ſimplify the queſtion as much as may be, and to begin at 
leaſt with reducing the inquiry to the feweſt queſtions poſ- 


- flible. 


Upon this plan, therefore, I enter upon the general queſ- 
tion, What are the proper aliments of the human ſpecies ? 
In anſwer to this, we know in general from experience, that 


the human aliments are taken entirely either from other 


animals, or from vegetables, and that no part of them ex- 
cepting water is taken from the foſſil kingdom. The ſub- 
ſtances employed are ſeemingly various; and in order to 
know the greater or leſs fitneſs of the individuals, it is re- 
quiſite to conſider in general how animal and vegetable 
_— are ſuited to give nouriſhment to the human 

Ye . e e 


With reſpe& to the former, the moſt part of the matter 
taken from animals are ſo nearly of the ſame qualities with 
the matter of the human body, that there is little difficul- 
ty in fuppoſing that the animal matters taken in the human 
body, as aliments, are perfectly well ſuited to this. purpoſe, 
and requiring only the means of ſolution and mixture, with 
very little change of their qualities. It is true, indeed, that 
in many of the animal ſubſtances we take in, the likeneſs 
of qualities to thoſe of the human body is not always exact 
and complete; and we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to take 

of this : but in the mean while, all of them agree ſo 


much in the qualities which chiefly characteriſe the human 
fluids, that we may preſume on their being a matter ſo 
A. | wh LAG - *+- .-. nearly 


cauſe all animals — 


A 
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nearly the r | 
n bo n 


.- 


T0 ſuperſede, however,” any e ene 

upon this ſubject, — — probable, 

——— awe of vegetable; be- 

roy and entirely on vege- 

— or upon other animals that do ſo. From hence it is 

Dahle, that all animal ſubſtances may be traced-to a ve- 

— . origin; and therefore if we would inquire into the 

of animal matter, we muſt firſt inquire in what 

manner vegetable matter may be converted into animal ? 

And this queſtion relates eſpecially to the human body ; 

the nouriſhment of which is in a a great n n 
taken from vegetables. le 


In attempting this, we d e that" the e 
mentioned is the effect of à peculiar power in the animal 
economy; which it muſt be acknowledged is by no means 
clearly or fully underſtood. We ſhall, however, make ſome 


vegetable 

which is the kind that is eſpecially, or perhaps only, fitted 
to be converted into animal? Or if this queſtion, as thus 
put, be too general, it may then be to determine, what 
are the vegetable ſubſtances chiefly fitted for being convert- 
ed into the ſubſtance of the human body ? Nothing is more 
evident than that every vegetable, or every part of . 
one vegetable, is not ſuited to this laſt mentioned ez 
and therefore it is neceſſary, both for the ſake of the ge- 
neral queſtion, and alſo for the particular purpoſe of the 
materia medica, to determine as well as we are able what 
vegetables, and what . — r 
nouriſhment of the human body. 


On purſuing this inquiry, it is to be remarked, in the firſt 
2 — moſt part thoſe vegetables are rejected 

m the liſt of aliments that are imbued with any 
odour or taſte 3 and at leaſt of the ſapid, all except the acid 
and ſweet are excluded. To this perhaps there are a few ex- 
ceptions z as when the odorous or ſapid part is in ſmall pro- 
portion tothe reſt of he vegetable ſubſtance CITI 


* 
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wos or fapid parts are ſuch as paſs quickly out of the-bady 


again by the — or when they are ſuch as admit of 
— qualities being entirely changed by the powers of digeſ- 


tion in the firſt paſſages, Such exceptions, however, hardly 
affect the general doctrine; which is very much confirmed 


| by this, that ſeveral vegetables which in their acrid ſtate are 


unfit or even noxiaus, by being deprived of their acrimomy 
by culture, by — _— drying, or by bailing, are ren- 
dered quite proper : and if there ſball ftill be exceptions not 
to be accounted for in any of theſe ways, I would maintain, 
that ſuch — 9-0 peer reaper 
dimentsrather than 23 nutriments. NN 


This conſideration of the excluſion r! . 
among our foods, is to be applied in this manner. As the 
acrid, odorous, or ſapid parts, ſeem for the moſt part to be 
the peculiar matter of particular vegetables, and to be even 
but a ſmall: portion of theſe, ſeldom diffuſed over the whole, 


but depoſited in certain parts of them only; and as this is 


more eſpecially the caſe in thoſe vegetables which. arc taken in 
as faod; fo we from thence conclude, that beſides thefe pe- 
culiar matters, there is in the moſt part of vegetables a conſi- 
derable quantity of matter, which, for reaſons to be given 
hereafter, is manifeſtly in common to almoſt — of 
the vegetable — This we ſhall — as the com- 
mon matter of vegetables, and having laid aſide as above the 
„it is in the common matter that we are neceſſarily 
led to —. ͤ n. 
ment of the human body. 2 | 


EEE — 
tion of vegetables is of an alimentary quality, at the fame 
time it is from daily experience evident, that certain vegeta« 
bles contain a greater — — than 
others, and that certain paris of vegetables contain more of it 
than other parts of them. 


Tris therefore further — inquire afbvr umn 


* cular ſubſtance of vegetables, or the particular parts of them 


that may de conſidered as onſet fmt. 
r eee ä 


ene this, 3 inthe firſt — — 
that, contrary to what others have — I cannot diſ- 
cern 


grels of the maturation of fruits, which is often the 
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— dis 
— — to fupply the animal fluid. Tha, 
however, as we have already ſaid, is ſeemingly, together 
with water, the — —— Bibiobu animal bo- 
dies 4 and particularly, that from which the nutritious matter 
applied 40 the increaſe of the-folid parts is, by che powers of | 
the economy, formed and prepared. It is thi animal fluid, 
therefore, that our 


den of the proper a fd. 


In ſtudyi this ſubj 3 
tables, 9 45 a, wn different parts of 


1 1 l baun the en. ankeid, alagar, end 
an 


Theſe three ſubſtances 1 Nhat now conſider more particu- 
lrly; and ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew that they truly enter 
e ee 1 


Ariel © of 4. 


That this is a part 3633 of vo I 
which proves alimentary, will be readily admitted, becauſe 
it appears in the whole ſubſtance of many vf our vegetable 
foods, and particularly is frequently very copious in vegetable 
fruits. In theſe, indeed, it is commonly combined with 
more or leſs of ſugar; but from what happens in the pro- 
change of 
an acid into a ſaccharine matter, it is to be preſumed that an 
acid enters largely into the compoſitiom of ſugar, and is 
thereby, as will be ſhown bereafter, a neceffary i t in 
the compoſition of animal fluid. It may perhaps be alleged, 
that it is only ſuch an ingredient as being a part of ſugur; 
but it ſeems probable. that it is able ſuch in its ſeparate Miate. 
It ſeems indeed ſufficiently proved, that every kind of vege- 
table aliment, except the purely oy, is capable of an-'acell 
cent fermentation; and that every ſuch akment, ſoon after 
it is taken into the ſtomach of an healthy perſon, undergoes | 

a Ermentation 1 whereby an acid is always more kr _ | 
| evolv 


N . 6. i 


food is to- gens 247 175 


he. 
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evolved. - At the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that as mthe 
e 
I, without being ever again evident in the maſs of blood; ſo 
its having entered into the compoſition of the animal fluid 
can hardly be doubted: and if this appearance and diſappear- 
ance of acid conſtantly takes place, we may I think conclude 
from it, that an acid, purely as ſuch, is a Eng 
2 


8 2 — bn n chat e 
RN of the haman'aliment; - 
Ee ee es 
further towards a putrid ſtate; and it appears more clearly 
ſtill from this, that when the . fluids have too far 
in their putreſcency, ſo as to form a diſeaſe ſuch as I take the 
ſcurvy to be, we know that this ſtate is eſpecially cured by 
the taking in of aceſcent aliment. It may per be cured 

every kind of ſuch aliment; but fill it is done moſt effec- 
tually by thoſe in a very acid ſtate, either produced by nature, 
as in lemons, or by vegetables converted by art into an acid 
Nate, as in ſour A. In the uſe of theſe, as there is no 
evidence of their acting otherwiſe, they muſt certainly ope- 
rate by entering into the compoſition of the animal fluid, and 
by rendering it of a leſs putreſcent kind. It is upon the 


whole, therefore, extremely probable, that a ef una acid 
in bat | hape is 2 proper and neceilary part 


_ Itis, ——. proper . here, that this e 

on reſpects the native acid of vegetables only; for we have 
treaſon to believe that the ſeveral foſſil acids do not enter into 
the compoſition of the animal fluid, not only becauſe they 
readily paſs unchanged by the excretions, but becauſe even 
in the circulation they continue ſeparate from the other parts 
of the blood, ſo much as to irritate n my and 
laſtly becapſe they do not cure the n 


How it may happen vich reſpect to the phoſphoric 2a 
the acid of borax, of amber, and ſome others, we do not 
very certainly know ; but I am inclined to be of opinion, that 
all theſe juſt now mentioned are preciſely in the condition of 
the foſſil acids. It is to be ſuſpected alſo, that it is the ſame 
' Vith regard to certain acids that may TY 


4 
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ſuch as the acid of tartar, the diſtilled acid as it is obtained 
from tar, and even that it is ſo likewiſe with nie” IF 
fermented acid or vinegar, when taken in large If 
the latter, as has been alleged, e ee 


it would ſhew that it remains in a ſeperate ſtate, and thereby 
ſtimulates the bronchiæ; but it is likely that this happens on- 


e e of its being taken in very large quantity: 


it is very probable, from its being ſo largely ee in 


diet by a great of mankind, that it enters even in large 

quantity into the compoſition of the animal fluid. Upon the 
che therefore, it would appear that the alimentary qua- 
lity of acid js confined to the native acid of vegetables, as it 
is produced in them by nature, or as it is evolved from aceſ- 
cent vegetables, or from ſugar in the ſtomach. Upon this 
occaſion, what notice is to be taken of hg „ 
=_ Lac not well dotermined.00-fay; © 


* 
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The —— kind of nl; — which we have faid 
may be ſuppoſed to be alimentary, is ſugar. Whether this in 
its pure ſaline ſtate, and taken by itſelf, inen any mixture 
of oleaginous matter, can proye alimentary, ſeems to me very 
doubtful z, but that even when approaching very nearly to 
a ſaline ſtate, as it is in the ſugar-cane, it may prove alimen- 
tary, is p LET from ul happens to the negroes upon 
our ſugar plantations, who are obſerved to grow plump and 


fat when during the expreſſion of the ; canes they take a great 
deal of the cane-juice, . 


The fame concluſion may be drawn likewiſe fromthe cir- 
cumſtance, that the people of warmer climates live 
much upon fruits, whoſe ſubſtance in a great part conſiſts of 


ſugar; and 1 think it evidently 2 — that theſe fruits art 
more nouriſhing in hey contain more of ſugar, - 


That ſugar enters for 'a large det into the nouriſhment of 
men, we . ctarty from hence, that figs, a ve- 


ry ſaccharine fruit, were yer ancient the chief food VF IE Ath- 


letæ or public wreſtlers 


That the roots of theſe — ar are - eſpecially . 
Lean contain 2 225 deal of ſugar, 3 we' : Jearn from Mr. 
MaRnGRAAF's 


—— 
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MazcRrAAr's experiments, which ſhew that a great deal of 
pure ſugar may be extracted from them; and it can hardly 
be doubted that a great part of their nutritious power de- 


pends upon this ingredient in their compoſition. 


The beſt proof, however, of the nutritious ality of . 
gar, or of its being a chief part of alimentary ſbſtances 

that a great proportion of ſugar is contin bs in all farinaccous 
matter. This appears from its being evolved in the moſt part 
of the farinaceous ſeeds 'by their germination or a 
And laſtly, that all 1 vegeta 7 do for a grea ou Uhr 
confiſt ſugar, we may preſume from their being upiver! * 
liable to a vinous or acetous fermentation; the es 
which is probably in all caſes a ſugar. 


The affinity between ſaccharine and adeebens matter 
appears particularly from this, that ſeveral fruits which at a 
certain period of their maturation are chiefly ſaccharine, are 
in their further progreſs often changed to a farinaceous ſtate. 
The germination of ſeeds, welten and the maturation of 
certain fruits, fully prove the mutual convertibility of _ 
and farina into one another. 


While we thus endeavour to ſhew that farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances contain a larg e proportio rtion of ſaccharine matter, it is 
tbe obſerved tht the frinaceas ſeeds arc of all other ver 
table matters the moſt powerful and nouriſhing to men, as 
well as to domeſtic animals; and hence the Farina Alibilir 
of; Dr. HALLER. "This nutritious quality he indeed imputes 
to a mucilaginous or gelatinous matter which appears in 
them upon their being diffuſed in water; and it is poſſible 
that their nutritious quality may in mw depend upon this: 
hp er from hat we have juſt now ;d of che 
compoſition, of farinaceous matter, it appear that this 

vegetable mucilage or gelatina gonſiſts for 2 great pi 
Lugar ; which, therefore, may {till be the baſis of its 

y part. We allow it, — to be alſo bebe, that 

farina conſiſts of another matter, which may be ſuppoſed. to 
give the whole its gelatinous appearance in ſalution, and 
probably alſo to render the whole a more prqper, complete, 
and powerful nouriſhment to the human bady. Thie 
ingredient of farina is probably an oil of that mild and unctu- 
dus kind that is got from many fariuacenus feeds. by expreſ- 
ent ond jstherefore commonty named by tbe general tile 
of an npreſſed Oil. 
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This leads | us — hes r 
other part of vegetable aliment. If farinaceous matters 
prove, as I have alleged, the moſt nouriſhing of vegetable 
aliments, it is equally evident that the moſt oily of ve 8 
ble ſeeds are the moſt nouriſhing of the farinacea; and fi 
hence it will be ſufficiently probable that oil, ſuch as the 
expreſſed we have mentioned, makes a conſiderable 255 of 
our vegetable aliments. 1 


Here, however, it may be irhagined, this A eee et 
the compoſition of the animal fluid only as it is a part of 
farina, or as it happens to be mixed by nature with other 
vegetable matter; and that, as it is taken in, whether from 
animals or vegetables i in a ſeparate ſtate, it affords only the 
oily matter that is neceſſary to be conſtantly -prefent in 
conſiderable quantity in the bodies of animals, not for their 
nouriſhment, bat for certain other purpoſes of heir 6 cco- 
nomy. 


„ cannot, however, enter into this opinion: for we 
are perſuaded, that even the oil which is taken into the 
body in the form of a pure oil, though entirely ſeparate 
from other vegetable matter, does truly in a large propor- 
tion enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid ; and 
that oil, therefore, may be conſidered in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
as a fundamental part of the homan aliment.  _ 


We are of this perſuaſion, how much foever eee 
by phyſiologilts, from the following conſiderations. | 


, We obſerve that oil, both from vegetable and an- 
ma { Fabſtances, is daily taken in as a part of diet by the 
people of all nations, and often in large quantity, without 
increafing obeſity, - It appears likewiſe chat this oil does 
not remain ſeparate from the other fluids of the 
canal, but is very accurately diffuſed in the chyle ; which 
may be ee f fep-towirds « mare f 
ture. 


Vor. I. as | 24% That 


2d)y, That ſuch a mixture actually takes place is very 
probable from this, that no chyle appears in the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, nor in the arteries and veins which carry 
the blood which has paſſed through the ventricle. If there 
be ſame inftances of ſuch appearance, which bave been al- 
OT nr IT ON and pros 


Not on 20 clyle; but Behr dur ay ol ever 
0 
. u . kt een got: oy, Ag 

E mem into it is 2 

liar ſecretion It has indeed been that oil 
. on the beg of extranafured Mood 
or ſerum; but in all ſuch inſtances, we preſume it to have 
been a preternatural appearance : For in the many hundred 
inſtances in which I have looked upon the human blood, I 
have never met with any appearance of that. kind ; and 
whilſt oil is ſo canftantly and c taken into the body, 
nothing can account for the e of its appearance, but 
the ſuppoſition of its having 1 
Nr 


yſiologifts have been fond of finding the red 
Pr nf eee 
conditions theſe may appear to be inflammahle: but a fluid 
' readily, equally, and permanently diffuſible in water, can- 
not be properly conlidered as an d. 


A fourth conſideration 1 the oll taken 
, ee mixed with the other parts of the animal 
| to make à conſiderabie part in the compoſition 
X of it, is this, that the oil, which is often copiouſly laid 
in the adipoſe membrane of healthy animals, is again, u 
various occaſions, abſorhed and taken into the courſe of 
the circulation. Same of theſe occaſions are manifeſtly thoſe 
ſtates in which a great degree of acrimony 2 
ry of blood, as in fcorbutic, fipbylitic, beftic, and 

caſes; and pile it is highly probable that the pu 
of ſuch abſorption is by the oil to cover the acrimo 
the animal fluid, it muſt prove at the ame ne tha chat th 
admits of an intimate mixture with the oil. 


As 


— 
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As the want of food is a principal occaſion of the abſorp- 
tion mentioned, this affords a proof that ſuch abſorption is 
a means of ſupplying aliment, or at leaſt of covering the 
acrimony which upon the want of aliment is ready to take 
place. Upon either ſuppoſition, it affords a proof that oil 
unites very intimately with the other parts of the blood : 
and, upon the whole, there can be little doubt that oil ta- 
ken in, either in its ſeparate or united ſtate, is a part, and 
a conſiderable part, of the human aliment. | 


We have now endeavoured to determine that there are 
three kinds of vegetable matter which ſeparately, or rather 
as united t „ afford the proper aliment of man; and 
we are diſpoſed to fay there are no others : but it has been, 
and ftill may be, by many ſuſpected, that there is a fourth 
ſpecies of vegetable matter which ſhould be taken into our 
account ; and that is the mucilaginous part of vegetables. 


the concluſion. At preſent it will be enough | 
the gum mentioned is not a fimple ſubſtance, but a com- 
pound of acid, fugar, and oil, and that thereby only it be 
comes nutritious. In its powdery form it refembles farina ; 
and a further analogy may be drawn from hence, that ſalep 
in its entire form reſembles very exactly the gum, and in its 
powdery form comes ſtill nearer to the appearance and pro- 
perties of a farina. The concluſion of a ſimilar nature in 
theſe ſubſtances will be ſtil more readily admitted, when it 
is conſidered how nearly the amylaceous part of farina re- 
ſembles the ſalep and gum in a powdered ſtate; and it may 
be readily admitted, that the only difference between gum - 
Arabic and farina may be a little difference in the proportion 
of the ſeveral parts compoſing each. It may be ſuppoſed, 
therefore, that gum Arabic, and other fuch mucilaginous 
matters, may be like farina chiefly compoſed of ſugar and 
oil, which the vegetable œconomy may combine in different 

| O 2 proportions, 
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proportions, and under different appearances, which we 


This further remark is to be added, that gum Arabic 
contains a portion of ſugar ſeems probable from the experi- 
ment which ſhows, that an acid exactly reſembling the acid 
of ſugar may be extracted from the gum, by a proceſs like 
—— — 


It is again, therefore, concluded, that the vegetable 
matters affording aliment are acid, ſugar, and oil, which in 
diet may be taken in, ſometimes in their ſeparate ſtate; but 
may 0, as they are more commonly, and perhaps more 
properly, be taken in in a combined ſtate; and in the latter 
caſe, either as they are combined in vegetable ſubſtances by 
nature, or as they are joined together by the cook in the 
preparations of diet. | | 


Some time ago we ſhould have reſted in this concluſion ; 
but the experiments of Bxccar1a, confirmed by KESSEL. 
MAIER and many others, have diſcovered a ſubſtance in cer- 
tain vegetables, which probably makes a part of the nouriſh- 
ment which they afford. Although this peculiar matter has 
hitherto been diſcovered almoſt only in wheat, it is probably 
alſo in ſome proportion preſent in the other farinacea; as 
theſe are all of them coagulable and nouriſhing, and many 
of them are nearly, if not as much, nutrient as wheat is. 
But however this may be, the diſcovery of BEccARIA can 
amount to this only, that beſides the you we have afligned, 
there may be in certain vegetables a ſubſtance that makes a 
part of the aliment they afford; and juſtly indeed, as this 
newly diſcoyered matter in its nature approaches more near- 
ly to the nature of animal ſubſtance than any other part of 
vegetable matter we know of: but with all this we cannot 
find that this diſcovery. invalidates our opinion of the chief 
part of the aliment afforded by vegetables being afforded by 
acid, ſugar, and oil, to be compounded by the powers of 
the animal ceconomy. r ws 


Beſides the conſideration of alimentary vegetables with 
reſpect to their conſtituent parts, there may be another ge- 
neral conſideration of them proper here, and that a 


reſpeſt to their being of different degrees of ſolubility in the 


What may be the power of the gaſtric menſtruum, or the 
cauſes of its different power with reſpect to different ſubſtan- 
ces, is not well aſcertained : but we now know that it is 
different in different animals, inſomuch that in many carni- 
vorous animals it has little power with reſpect to vegetable 
matters; and that in yvorous animals it has little power 
with reſpect to animal ſubſtances. See STEvens De Ali- 
mentorum Concoftione, Edinb. 1777. Mans pn hy 


Although in the human ſtomach the gaftric menſtruum 
ſeems commonly to have power with reſpect to both animal 
and vegetable matters, it is, however, probable, that upon 
different occaſions its power is in a different degree with re- 
ſpe& to theſe different ſubſtances; as it ſeems at certain 
times to diſſolve the one more readily than the other. What 
this depends upon, or under what different modifications it 
may appear, we cannot at preſent venture to determine, 


At preſent it ſeems further neceſiary to remark, that with 
reſpect to perhaps every human ſtomach, the powers of it in 
— being given, there is a difference in the ſolution of 

ifferent ſubſtances, ariſing entirely from the different tex- 
ture of theſe. Thus it appears, that apple and melon are 
leſs readily ſoluble than ſtrawberries and raſpberries ; that 
full grown cabbage is leſs ſoluble than collyflower ; and a 
like difference may be obſerved with reſpect to many other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter take notice of 
more particularly, In the mean time it may, in illuſtration 
of the whole, be in general obſerved, that in many vegeta- 
bles there is a different ſolubility in the different parts of 
them; ſo that in one and the fame, while a certain part of 
them is entirely diſſolved, another part of them paſſes off 
by ſtool in a very entire ſtate. Thus as many fruits conſiſt 
of a tender pulp incloſed in a firmer membrane or huſk, ſo 
the ſolubility of the whole will depend upon the proportion 
of theſe parts : and as in the maturation of fruits their pulp 
goes on increaſing, while their membranes are conſtantly 
growing thinner and tenderer ; ſo in many inſtances the ſo- 
lubility of fruits taken in an entire ſtate will commonly be in 
proportion to their maturity. | ; 0 
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| In illuſtration. of this ſubject of- thi ſolubility of aliments, 
it may be remarked, that in ſo far as the arts of cookery - 
render the texture of aliments more tender, it renders them 


in propertion are windig in de ſtomach. 


At entering upon this ſubject, I ſhould have awd, 
that we have a particular proof of the more ready or dif- 
Scult ſolubility of different . ſubſtances in the ſtomach. 
There are men who are occaſionally, and many who are 
very frequently, . liable to a rumination, or the bringing up 
by an eructation a part of the contents of the ſtomach, 
Theſe parts are frequently ſomewhat entire portions of ve- 
getable or animal matters, which are manifeſtly of a firmer 
texture than the reſt which had been taken down, and 
have not therefore been ſo readily diſſolyed. Fram the 
rarefaftion of their air not entirely extricated, they float 

near to the upper orifice of the ln and are therefore 
moſt readily brought up. I have known ſeverat perſons lia» 
ble to this rumination, and from them have learned, that 
certain ſubſtances are more commonly brought up than 
others, and ſome at a longer time after 2 others; 
and both eircumſtances ſeem clearly to depend e 
diſſerent ef ſolubility in theſe ſubſtances. 


Having now finiſhed the general conſideration 7 ali. 
2 matters, I proceed to the conſideration of particu» 
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Of VeceTABLE ALIMENTS. 
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Tux nature of vegetable aliment in general I have already 
conſidered very fully; and am now to conſider the particular 
vegetables or part of vegetables in which it is to be found: 
but in the whole of this, we are to mention thoſe parts of 
diet only which are well knomn and commonly employed in 
Britain. We have arranged them, in the firſt-place, as 
Ire taen' frown the different parts of — and at the ſame 
time we have endeavoured, wherever we can, to mark the 
Hotanical affinities of the plants from whence they are taken. 
We have' attempted alſo to arrange the ſeveral vegetable ali- 
ments according to the quantity of nouriſhment that rr ane of 
them affords; beginning with thoſe of the leaſt, and 
ceeding to thoſe which afford the greateſt pl aj a 15 
put in this reſpect we cannot execute our with an great 

nd e 5 I 


| /- Having thus ſettled as well 2s rs ws ich 
| 6itier) we enter upon particulars; and firſt of the Fructus 

Horzi or Summer Fruits, or, as) = my be e 
ed, "the" Acidoxulces, 


A. a. 3 Acide-dulces, or Summer Fruits, 


The particulars to be conſidered here are enumerated ſepa- 

| in the table given above; but they haye all of them ſo 
many qualities in common with one another, that it will be 

to conſider theſe common qualities firſt, and after- 


wards what may be peculiar to any of the particulars, 

They are all of them uſeful in quenching thirſt, which they 
do-partly by their cooling quality and partly by 8 | 

$5 a ating 
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and drawing forth a liquid from the mucous excreto-- 
ries of the mouth and fauces. Taken down into the ſtomach, . 
they have the ſame effect there; and ſometimes: further, 


n they remove 2 powerful cauſe of 


In the ſtomach, e 
1 and at the ſame time they prove re- 
frigerant, and diminiſh the action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 
—5 effect is from the ſtomach communicated to the reſt of 

the ſyſtem; and this, joined with their antiſeptic power, 
renders them of the greateſt utility in every kind of febrile 
diſorder. Their power in this 1 winds, 
of by every writer on the ſubject; but whether they may be 
uſeful alſo in diminiſhing the tenſion of the ſyſtem: in other 
caſes, is not determined. VAN SWI1ETEN's: obſeryation 
of the effects of a large quantity of cherries in the cure of a 
maniac, and ſome other obſervations of the like effects of a a 
large quantity of fruits, in certain melancholic caſes, look 
like ſuch a power. Theſe effects, indeed, may be imputed 
to the conſtant diarrhoea which ſuch large quantities of freſh 
fruits produce; but we are at the {ame time well perſuaded 
of their general refrigerant and ſedative power: and to this we 
aſcribe their effects in the caſes mentioned; in which opinion 
we are ſtrongly confirmed by their power in producing dyſ- | 
pepſia and atonic gout. 'The ſame confideration alſo leads us 
to believe that in many caſes they may favour the _— on 
of intermittent fevers, as GALEN has alleged. There may 
indeed be many inſtances of their being uſed without their 
having had that effect; but it will Nill be certain that eh 


fruits often ſhow a debilitating power, which may certainly 


favour the operation of marſh effluvia, in bringing on agues, 
and readily occaſion a return of them when . W 
to have ceaſed, wa i | + 


- The eflefts hitherto mentioned 


. the 


depend | 
acid preſent in the compoſition of fruits, and which acid wre 


have aſſerted above to enter in a — —_— 
compoſition of the animal fluid. It becomes "neceſ- 
ſary in the ſtomach; but it may be there in exceſs, may in- 

creaſe the aceſcent fermentation which happens there, and 
may thereby give occaſion to the production of more acid than 
1 fluids of the ſtomach 6 In this 


manner, 


4 * 
— a 


N 4 
7 - % * 
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manner, therefore, they may give occaſion to all the diſorders 
of an exceſs of acidity in the omach, oo Anas 
OPIN, | ; 285 


, The acidity taken in, or naturally rroduced, always ſub⸗ 
ſiſts in a certain meaſure in the ſtomach; but carried into the 
inteſtines is there mixed with the bile, by which it is more 
entirely involved and as we know that acid united with the 
bile takes off its bi 5, it is probable that acid fruits taken 
n are oſten uſeful in obviating the diſorders that — 
from the redundaney of bile, and perhaps from the acrid qua 
lity of it.] On the other hand, however, if the acids are in 
greater ity than can be, or are, properly corrected by 
the bile preſent, they ſeem, by ſome union with that fluid, 
to acquire a purgative quality, that gives a diarrhea, and the 
„ e Ce A CAE | 
rom the involution of acids, which even happens in the 
ſtomach, and 'more completely in the duodenum, we muſt 
perceive that, as we have maintained above, they are mixed 
with the human fluids; and the ſame alſo renders the other 
part of our doctrine probable, that they enter for a part into 
the compoſition of the proper animal fluid, to be thereby ren- 
dered leſs putreſcent than it would otherwiſe be. Acids in- 
deed are univerſally acknowledged to refit putrefaction; and 
hence the inſtinct of man leading him to the uſe of theſe fruits 
in warm climates, in warm ſeaſons, and in every other cir- 
cumſtance that is known to increaſe a tendency to putrefac- 
tion. The ſtate of the fluids in the ſcurvy may be diſputed! 
about; but the remarkable effects of vegetable acids and aceſ- 
cents in the cure of this diſeaſe do not allow us to doubt of 
— as a — Correia 
"AN 


We have hitherto taken notice almoſt only of the city 
| of the fruits we are conſidering: but that aci 
4 always accompanied with more or leſs of ſugar ; — thence 
perhaps more readily runs into a fermentation, by which 
their acidity, and all the effects of it mentioned, are greatly . 
increaſed: and it is by the ſame fermentation that an unuſual 
quantity of air is extricated, and gives octaſion to that flatu- 
—. ea 4h RAS IO 


* 


— 
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fruits is ſo. commonly accompanied. We often find, how-_ 
ever, in fruits, the acidity accompanied with, or changed in- 
to, ſuch a quantity of ſaccharine matter, that both from the 
reaſons given above, and from univerſal experience, our ſac- 
charine fruits muſt be conſidered as particularly nutritive, and 
that alſo in proportion to the quantity of ſugar they contain. 
In what manner ſugar enters into the compoſition of the ani- 
mal fluid, or how it acquires the qualities it puts on in theſe, 
I cannot very clearly explain ; but we can have no doubt that 
it does ſo in fact; and we are well perſuaded that the ſaceha- 
rine matter, as well as the acid, has a ſhare not only in obvi- _ 
ating the putreſceney of the animal fluid, but alſo of correct- 

ing it when it has gone too fat. It is therefore juſtly ſuppoſed, 
that the reſiſting putrefaction and curing; the ſcurvy are vir- 
tues in common to the whole of the ſummer fruits we are 


We haye now mentioned the qualities that can be properly 
taken notice of as common to the whole of theſe fruits; but 
there are ſome others mentioned by writers on the fubject. 
Thus thoſe that are accompanied with an agreeable odour are 
faid to be cordial and analeptic. Their powers however, in 
theſe reſpects are too inconſiderable to be mentioned; but 1 
dare not ſay fo of the ſaponaceous and diſſolving powers which 
bo / Rn 


Upon, this fubject it is to-be remarked, that the blood of 
phytivorous animals is perhaps more denſe and coheſive than 
that of the carnivorous ; and therefore it is difficult to deter- 
mine what is the effect of aliments in this matter: but T ſhall ' 
confider it more fully hereafter, when I ſhall confider in gene- 
ral how far the ſtate of the fluids can be changed, either, by 
aliments or medicines. 5 BY | 


The qualities we have taken notice of in fruits have their 
effects chiefly in the firſt paſſages, even the changes they can 
produce in the maſs of blood are all of them, if I miſtake not, 
begun in the ſame firſt paſſages; and how far they have pecu- 
liar effects in the courſe of the circulation, I cannot well de- 
termine. We believe they have a tendency to increafe the - 
faline ſtate of the blood; and therefore it is very poſſible that 
when they are taken in larger proportion than ufual, they 

may ſhow diuretic powers; but we judge that ſuch appear on- 


"4 
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- by when fruits carry along with them a Py" rs of 


water, as in the caſe of the ne.. 
Hating 95 confidered the qualities in common to. the 


' "whole of the ſummer fruits, the peculiarities of each will be 


beſt explained by conſidering what happens to the moſt part 


of them in the progreſs of their growth and maturation. Thus, 


the moſt part of fruits, u * their firſt diſcovering any ſuccu- 
lency, babe d that more or leſs acerb; but upon their ſucculency 
being advanced, there is more acidi evolved, and leſs acer- 
bity is perceived. As le Hege of Kulte advances, if they 
are fuch as are capable of acquiring ſweetneſs, this a 

more and more, while the 2 and acidity are conſtantly 
diminiſhing, and ſometimes in their ſtate of a 


full and almoſt unmixed degree of ſweetn prevails, 


With theſe changes of their juices, it is to be remarked, 
that at the ſame time fruits ſuffer a change in their texture. 
At firſt they are firm and denſe; but as their fucculency ad- 
vances, they are conſtantly becoming more ſoft and tender ; 
and with their maturity they acquire the moſt ſucculent and 
tender ſtate they are capable of, In the moſt part of fruits, 


ve candiſtinguiſh between the ſofter pulp and firmer cortical 


part; and in the progreſs of their maturation, we find their 


pulp, in the innermoſt parts, conſtantly increaſing, while the 


firmer: and external cortical part is conſtantly diminiſhing. 
After fruits have in theſe reſpects of their juices and texture 
acquired their maturity, they ſuffer ſome further changes, to 

a farinaceous or to a putrid ſtate, which I cannot explain; 


but as theſe changes hardly give any qualities to be taken no- 


tice of, either in diet or medicine, I ſhall not W give 
any account of them, / 


Having now taken notice of the changes that may happen 
to many individuals, the peculiarities that may take place in 


the ſeveral gen E era and ſpecies may be readily diſtinguiſhed. 
ts 


Thus ſome remain conſtantly in an acerb ſtate, while 
others advance to a more pure acidity, hardly acquiring any 
ſweetneſs. A third kind advances to a ſweet ſtate, ſtill retain- 
ing more or leſs of their acidity ; while others retaining little 
or none at all of this, acquire a full ſweetneſs. Upon theſe 
(INS. as they take place in particular fruits, 45 


4 


7 
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the diztetic qualities and medicinal powers of each may be 
aſcertained by a little experience of the taſte in all the ſeveral 
ſtates of growth and maturity they are capable ß. 


It is to be further obſerved, that the qualities of fruits as 
alimentary depend almoſt entirely upon the quantity of ſac- 
charine matter they can acquire, and this upon the greateſt 

degree of maturity they can arrive at z ſo this will often de- 
pend upon the ſoil they grow in, and upon the climate and 
ſun they have been expoſed to. It is alſo to be remarked, 


that as the full evolution of their ſaccharine matter is the moſt - - - 


perfect ſtate of alimentary fruits; ſo whatever contributes to 
this, may be conſidered as giving them their utmoſt perfec- 
tion : and therefore when in certain climates: fruits cannot be 
allowed to remain upon their reſpective trees to acquire their 
due maturity, this, however, may be ſupplied : if fruits when 
taken from a tree can be preſerved from froſt, or other cauſes 
of corruption, the proceſs of maturation ſtill goes on, and 

will go on to a more perfect degree in evolving the ſaccharine 

matter, and in giving a greater tenderneſs of texture. This 
is not always to be promoted by external heat applied; but in 

ſome caſes it may: and we find that certain fruits when taken 

from their trees, if laid in heaps, ſo as by a certain fermen- 

tation to become heated, they by this ſweating, as it is called, 

loſe their acerbity, and acquire more ſweetneſs than they 
would have otherwiſe had; and it is to the purpoſe of diet to 
obſerve, that by the application of an artificial heat in boiling, - 
baking, or roaſting, acerb and unripe fruits have their ſac- 
charine matter much more evolved, and the effects of their 
unripe ſtate very much prevented particularly, as by theſe 
practices a great deal of their air is extricated and diſſipated, 
they are leſs diſpoſed to an aceſcent fermentation. 5855 


It belongs alſo to the buſineſs of diet to remark, that per- 
ſons do often take in unripe fruits in conſiderable quantity z 
and much has been ſaid, of the danger attending ſuch a prac- 
tice ; which is certainly in ſome meaſure well founded. The 
firmer texture of theſe unripe fruits is more difficultly diſ- 
ſolved, they remain therefore long in the ſtomach unmixed 
with the other fluids, and they are therefore liable to acquire 
a greater degree of acidity, and to give all the diſorders that 
may ariſe from that in too great abundance. There are in- 
deed ſtomachs whoſe gaſtric liquor may obviate all this z but 

o | certainly 


ann 
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certainly in many caſes it may fall and therefore the 


ore emer een nd wry gee Prune Me | 
| always ery 


We can hardly omit here foying what mey perkaps 
underſtood from what has been 5 fal — that though 
fruits in their ripeſt, be at the ſame time in their moſt per- 
fect, ſtate, they may, however, even in this muy be a 
in in too * i prin and in 1 in over- 
proportion to the quantity or powers of the uor 
they may r 
all the iforders that may ariſe from too acid fruits: and 
that this will eſpecially happen from . fruits which have ftill 
E 


Poſition. 


Having now ſaid ſo much of the common qualities of 
ſummer fruits, I can have few obſervations to make on the 
qualities of particular kinds. Theſe I have ſaid will depend 
on the a ere acid, or ſaccharine matter, in their conſtitu- 
tion, whether that depends upon their ſpecific nature or 
upon their ſtate of maturation; and in all caſes co be readily 
aſcertained by experience in taſting. 


For the ſake of young ſtudents, we ſhall more carticularly 
obſerve, that the Drupacee, or ſtone-fruits, have commonly 
a larger proportion of acid with reſpect to their ſugar than 
ſome 4 fraltsy and therefore in their recent ſtate they 
are commonly and juſtly ſuppoſed to enter more readily into 
a noxious fermentation, and to produce thoſe conſequences 
of morbid acidity, colic, and diarrhoea, which we have men- 
tioned above. This is efpecially, and perhaps juſtly, ſup- 
poſed with reſpect to the ET and plum kind, and we be- 
lieve may be equally ſu with 2 to the PR, 
produced in the open air in in Britain; 3 but we are diſpoſed to 
judge the apricot in theſe A to be the fafeft of the . 


paceous tribe. ta 


If * 


The N whih Aly REI or when weir! imma- 
. turity is cotrected by artificial. heat and proper additions,” 
bave all the common qualities of other ſummer fruits; 

but in their recent ſtate, being ſeldom duly ripened in this 
e, the firmneſs of their texture renders them flowly- 
diſſolved, 
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diſſolved, and ready to contribute to an exceſs of in 

the ſtomach. This vice happens more readily with 

to ArrLERS than to PRARG, as we can at leaſt have ; 
ſpecies of the latter more mellow and tender. In the caſe of 
a dyſpeptic ſtomach, I have known apples a long time after 
they had been taken down, brought up again by eructation 
in the ſame maſſes they had been ſwallowed, and that even 


 AvranTIUM. This, with the LI ont um, I have in- 
ſerted here amongſt the Pomacez, though not with ſtrict 
propriety, as the fruit is not a pomum. But in this inftance, 
I have followed the learned Profeſſor Murxzar, who under 
the title of Pomacez has given not only the Poma, but- alſo 
the Drupe and Baccz. How far this is proper I will not 
determine; but for my purpoſe of conſidering the diztetic 
qualities of fruits, I thought it fitteſt to diſtinguiſh their ho- 
tanic affinities as far as I could: but I could not find a more 


Both theſe plants, in their leaves and flowers, and in the 
exterior cortical part of their fruit, haye various medicinal 
qualities z which, according to my plan, are not to be men» 
tioned here ; where I am to conſider only the qualities of 
the juice of their fruits, the only part of them employed in 


diet. 


E | 1 po pe I GS e 9 
more collected in quantity than from an 

other e ON tly than 
that of any other emp . Wherever an acid is indicated 
and admiſſible, they anſwer every purpoſe which we have 
propoſed above for acids in general, whether in the mouth 
and fauces, or in the ſtomach and inteſtines. They certainly 
enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid; and accord- 
ingly much experience has pointed them out as the moſt uſe- 
ful both in preventing and curing the ſcurvy. 1 


They are of two kinds. One in which they are more 
purely acid, with very little ſaccharine matter joined to them: 
the other is that in which a confderable portion of ſugar is 
Joined with the acid; by which it may be conſidered 28 in 


Sd 


. (1X 
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\ fome meaſure nutritive. This, howeeek; is little attended 
to; and they are ſeldom employed as a nutriment. "This 
only is to be remarked, that the CHINA or Sweet — 
has, in a certain degree, „ebe Mraporn tron, 

r of the fructus acido-dulces. wot. 1 


Theſe are the virtues of theſe acts: £44k nt $6: 
ſerved, that wherever acids can be hurtful, theſe either in 
undue quantity, or in dyſſ 1 70 ſtomachs, are as readily 
NOXIOUS as any other. 


On the whole of the ſubject, hem e 
ſerve, that as the fruits mentioned are the fruits of a ſeaſon, 
it is often neceſſary to preſerve their juice in its entire acid 
ſtate for ſome length of time; and for this purpoſe various 
meaſures have been propoſed. What may be done by con- 
gelation I cannot determine, as it is very rarely that this cli- 
mate allows of the experiment. The practice by evaporation, 
or the making it into a rob, has been that moſt commonly 
employed, and has been much commended by many perſons ; 
but in many trials which I have made, I could not exhale 
it to ſuch. a conſiſtence as would preſerve it without addition, 
without my finding the acid a good deal changed. It ac- 
quires an l and ſtypticity that does not allow it to be 
readily diffuſed in water; and I ſuſpect it is not ſo readily 
miſcible with the animal fluids as in its entire ſtate. From 
FoRsTER's obſervations in the voyage round the world, it 
was not found uſeful either in preventing or curing the 
ſcurvy ; which perhaps may be accounted for, partly by the 
concentration bringing it nearer to the ſtate of the foſſil 
acids, or poſſibly by the diſſipation of ſome volatile. parts, 
perhaps a portion of aerial acid; both of which circumftances 
may 2 leſs fit for the cure of the ſcürvy. I have 
therefore a bad opinion of the acid exhaled to a thick con- 
ſiſtence; and judge the beſt way of preſerving its virtues to 
be by a diligent depuration of it from its mucilaginous part, 
and putting it up in cloſe veſſels without putting any oil on 
its ſurface, which is rad o be af upon by th acid and 
. gens a difagreeable taint to it. | 


7 ks: i gut candegen bps dar hi if 
as their tender ſubſtance is eaſily diſſolved, and that in their 
— ſtate they. do not exceed in acidity, are juſt reckoned 

A. 


# 
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the ſafeſt of ſummer fruits. If the large ' arttua?” uſe of 
1 could preſerve. from che gout, we ſhould 
222 OR 
ez but thou ule that iu relervative. v 
largely, we find Keen 2 often arid — Leech ae with 
ww 19g as the inhabitarits 1 8 places who db wg Be 
— Under the title of Senticoſe I had former ſet 
down the CruossAros, as it ſtill retains à place in 
diſpenſatories; but after much attention, I cannot find that 
the beſt kinds of this various fruit poſſeſs any peculiar quali: 
ties that ſhould introduce them either into diet or — 


Of the R334, there k 4 confiderable differente Between 
the RiBz814, ſtrictly 6 called, or currant, and the GROs= 
SUL ARIA or gooſeberry. "The former has always à large 
proportion of acid; and though it ſhould be more ſweet, as 
the ſmallneſs of the berry dots not eaſily allow it to be taken 
without the hufk, it is a lefs fafe fruit: whereas the Groffu- 
laria, as commonly containing a larger proportion of ſugar, 
and as it may be eaſily taken without the huſk, affords a 
ſafer, and generally a very fafe, fruit. To the R BES Ni- 
GRUM, ſome ſingular virtues have been aſcribed ; for which, 

upon repeated trials, I have not found any foundation, | 


The Vactivia duly ripened, "thou \ retaining 2 good deat A 
of acidity, are commonly eaſily digeſted ; but 1 moſt agree- | 
able ſpecies, the oxycoccus or craneberry, is Ry ſafer in | ity 
preſerved, than in its recent ſtate, _ 


Uv Vir." | mx 
Every body F 
| ſpecific in the nature of particular kinds, according to the 
ſoil it has grown in, the ſun it has been expoſed to, and its 
different degrees of maturation, is in very various condition; 
and the qualities therefore of it in its different ſtates are to 
be judged of by the principles laid down: above: But I think 
we may alert, that of — ca which contain a large propor- 
tion of ſugar, are, if taken without their huſks, « the A: 
and moſt nutritive of ſummer fruits. 


Of the fruits hitherto mentioned, e 1 
have conſidered them only as in their recent ſtate; but it is 
proper to take notice of them alſo, as they are often uſed in 
a dried ſtate. In this ſtate their watery part, and perhaps 

Vor. I. P their 


% 
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their acid and air, is in part abſtracted; and thereſore their 
hat. are in 2 more concentrated nl pep Og 
OS | 


Of theſe dried fruits, the PrUNEs, as they contain a f great 
deal of the acid they originally had, are 'more of a laxative 
uality than the other dried fruits. Sugar, and therefore 
2 fruits, have all of them ſomewhat of the ſame 
ity; but we are perſuaded that the laxative quality of 
its is commonly to be attributed to their a conjoined 
with the bile, as above alleged. 


Of the PassuL = MAJORES or raiſins, as very purely ſac- 
charine, they may be conſidered as conſiderably nutritive, 


and that in proportion as they are more entirely ccharine. 


The VUvz APYRENAE,. Or corinthiacz, otherwiſe named 
N. minores, as having more of acid, are therefore with 
nnn | 


The Darz of the beſt kinds u bees Reins Gal, 
and their nutritious quality is well aſcertained by the expe- 

Tience of many people who live upon them very entirely. 

Theſe which come to us have, beſides their nutritive, no 

_ peculiar and of aſtringent or demulcent Ty 
ceive. 


Dried Frcs are a fruit contilblig' a large proportion of 


fu gar; and by the experience of many people, conſiderably 
nouriſhing. They are perhaps more ſo, that their ſugar is 
united with a large portion of a mucilaginous matter, which 
ve always ſuppoſe to be of an oily nature, and therefore con- 
tributing to a nutritious quality. The mucilaginous nature 
of Figs has given occaſion to their being conſidered as de- 
mulcent; and both theſe and the dates have been much em- 
ployed in pectoral decoctions, and for moderating the acri- 
mony of the urine in nephritic caſes; but we ſhall hereafter 


how, that the power o of demulcents, both in theſe and other 


ſubſtances, is a very doubtful matter. In the mean time, 
we are clear that the materia medica has loſt nothing by our 
diſpenſatories omitting the SEBESTRN and Juj uss, dried 
fruits, ſomewhat of the ſame nature with the dates and figs, 
and formerly uſed for the ſame NOT 


' To 
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To the conſideration of the dried fruits, it is proper to 
ſubjoin the conſideration of fruits in their preſerved ſtate; 

which is commonly done by means of ſome boiling, and b7 
afterwards adding to them a quantity of ſugar. In this ſtate 
uf preferve ſometimes their acid, and always their aceſcent 
and nutritive qualities; but both by the boiling employed, 
and the ſugar added, they are perhaps leſs liable to aceſcen- 
cy; and by the latter circumſtance their nutritive qualities 


Some fruits are preſerved by being laid in brandy, or 
other ardent ſpirit ; but this hardly preſerves in them any of 
their original qualities. Their aceſcency is entirely deſtroy- 
ed; and they are rendered abſolutely unfit to be employed as 


To conclude the ſubject of fruits, we ſhall conſider a queſ- 
tion which has been frequently ſtated, and that is, Whether 
recent fruits are moſt ſafely and uſefully taken before or after 
a meal or the uſe of other food? The anſwer ſeems to be 
very obvious. . In dyſpeptic ſtomachs, or thoſe. which do not 
eafily or powerfully overcome aceſcency, the taking in of 
aceſcents muſt be leſs ſafe before a meal than after it. In 
the caſe of ſtomachs powerful in the digeſtion of aceſcents, 
theſe may be commonly taken ſafely betbee meals, and poſſi- 
bly often with advantage, as they may excite appetite and 
favour digeſtion. In the moſt part of ſtomachs, fruits in 
moderate — are ſafe after meals; and when theſe have 
8 animal ode the uſe of fruits : _ 
proper, h in certain ics the ule em 
may not baba ſafe. 1528 e of the A Kue is cer- 
tainly ſafer than of the recent before meals; but even 
the dried fruits cannot be taken in that condition with ſuffi- 
cient ſafety by the dyſpeptic. As I am well perſuaded of the 
nutritious quality of dried figs, I can ly believe, with 
Linnzvus, Amen. I. 136, that a large quantity of theſe can 
be taken before a meal without any diminution, and rather 
with an increaſe of appetite. 92 


With reſpect to the uſe of fruits, there is r 
to be mentioned. In many countries, particularly in Britain, 
both recent, boiled, and preſerved fruits, are oſten taken 
with milk : and this practice has been condemned by 811 
P 2 MANN 5 
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MANN but as I judge without reaſon. In this country, the 
practice is almoſt univerſal, without our obſerving any mif+ 
1 Chef due from it. Such experience is the moſt ſecure 
r Sacher adde 1 the practice is not hurtful; 
bebe rther ad that the ſuppoſition of the con» 
| ſequences arifing from it is not well founded. It is ſuppoſed 
they may ariſe mo the coagulation of the milk in the ſto- 
mach : but this happens to perhaps every e Age « 
taken down into it ; a bl confeuence. Further, how 

moſt part without any bad conſequence. Ez 
we judge the milk may be uſeful by involving of 
the acid, as it has been often found to be a 9 or heart · 
burn. If it happens, as commonly, that the oily Ly of 
milk is employed, it is probable that the coagulum will not 
be very — and alſo that the acid will be more properly 
and fully involved. As we are perſuaded that the animal 
fluid is always formed of acid, ſugar, and oil, ſo I judge the 
mixture of theſe in diet to be not only allowable, but 0 

| prope ; and therefore that cream with ſtrawberries, 

with apple-pye, make a yery proper diet. 


Before going further, it is to be remarked, that in treat- 
Ing of the NON, alimentary ſubſtances, we have not followed 
the method of other writers on the materia mediea, who 
upon the occaſion of mentioning ſubſtances as alimentary, do 
at the ſame time mention the medical virtues of the other 
parts of the vegetable from whence the alimen Nw 
are taken. This, hoyever, appears to be diſt 
ſtudent's attention; and we have avoided it, ns In in 
another, and as we judge a more proper place, to take no- 
tice of the medicinal qualities that may be in the whole, or 
in the parts, of alimentary vegetables; and ſhall now, there- 
fore, 'in conſidering the reſt of the 36 
keep to this meaſure. | 


After the fructus 20 liert the next ſet of vegetable 
aliments to be mentioned, are the fruits of the Cycurbitaces. 
This order, as we obſerved above, by no means ſhows the 
power of botanical affinity in giving the ſame medical vir- 

tues, to every fruit of the ſame order; but thoſe in our liſt, 
which are the chief of the alimentary ſubſtances taken from 
this order, are of a very ſimilar nature with one another. 
They are not  Tuppoſed to be very nouriſhing 3 * 
truly 
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truly more ſo than is imagined : for though in the ſtate in 
which they are employed, their ſenſible qualities do not pro- 
miſe much, I judge their es ts. be if the natwr of 
the 8 ccc 


| chief of vegetable allalencs."./ 


All of the Cancrtitacts, by a certain maturation, are 
changed into a farinaceous ſubſtance; and Scorol 1 informs 
us, that the fubſtance of the is employed by ſome 
people in the making of bread; and that one part of that 


ſubſtance, with two parts of wheat-meal, may be employed 
for that purpoſe. 


The 6 3 in its unripe 
ſtate, is perhaps in that condition not very nutrient; but it 
2 much err ant TM 

many perſons in warm climates and ſeaſons : and its aque- 
e render it a very proper 
ſummer aliment. The „ however, of its texture, 
vos cafes og ed in ho fo — 
it ity. an and is-there- 
r 


— —— 8 2 — 
may more . AC 
however, it comes nearer to the qualities of the fermentable 
fructus acida-dulces ; and as at the ſame time, from the 
firmneſs of its texture, r 

6 „ moderation is neceſſary in its uſe, ef; | 
by dyſpeptic perſons ; and I think it is commonly rendered 
ſafer by the addition of ſugar and aromatics. Some writers 
have mentioned its diuretic effects; but I cannot find theſe 
from the Melon to be more than from other aqueous food, 
If SanNcToR1vus found Melons to diminiſh perſpiration, they 
might thereby indeed increaſe urine, as he alſo obſerved ; but 
all this I would impute to their refri rather than to 
their directly diuretic powers. I have found no evidenee of 
Melons ſtimulating the kidneys ; and the account given by 
Dr. AkBU'ranoT of their giving bloody 9 is a ſingle 
tact, and en to be extravagunt> Big 


. Fourk 
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' 


B. FoL14 et Cavtes PLanTARUM. 

Of the leaves and ſtalks of plants uſed as aliments, I have 
ſet down only a few, as of theſe kinds' of plants few afford 
much nutriment; and in the liſt of nutrients given by writers, 
I find many of them which, both from their qualities and 
from the quantities in which they are employed, cannot be 
confidered as nutrients ſo properly as condiments z and to 


Of the nutrients, I have ſet down a few under the title of 
Oleracee; having in view their botanical diſtinction, rather 
than the meaning of the term Olera as formerly employed. 


Of the leaves mentioned, and ſeveral others that might 
have been added to the liſt, they are all of them mild and al- 
moſt inſipid ſubſtances, with hardly any ſweet or mucilaginous 

taſte to diſcover a nouriſhing quality; but they are aceſcent 
and fermentable, and therefore muſt contain ſome portion of 
ſugar, They contain, however, ſo little, that they are juſtly 
ſuppoſed to be among the weakeſt nutriments. For the table, 
they are properly choſen by the tenderneſs of their texture; 
and therefore the SPINAGE is juſtly preferred, and is now al- 
moſt the only one of theſe oleraceæ employed. | 


If the plant to which we give the name of Mar va is the 
ſome to which the ancients gave that appellation, I think they 
made a- bad choice in employing it as one of the olera ; for it 
has hardly more mucilage than the ſpinage, and cannot by 
any boiling be brought to be ſo tender. >; 


The oleracez are commonly ſaid to be Jlaxative; but they 
are no more ſo than any other vegetables capable of ferment- 
ing in the ſtomach, and that are taken into it in large quan- 
tity. 41 | | * 


After the oleracez I have ſet down the Brass1ca, which, 
though I have diſtinguiſhed it by its botanical order, is one of 
thoſe which have been commonly named Olera, and is one of 
thoſe which were anciently, and is ſtill at preſent, in the mpſt 
frequent uſe, I have marked it as one of the Siliquoſe, = | 


ang * * 
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the ſake of obſerving, in proof of our general doctrine of ve- 


getable aliments being thoſe moſt free from acrimony, tha 


the braffica is the moſt free from that peculiar acrimony 


which diſtinguiſhes all the other plants of the claſs of Tetra- 


dynamia. It is accordingly the only plant of the claſs whoſe 
leaves are employed as nutriments ; ad this Sickle ef: 


the mildneſs, fulneſs, and conſiderable ſweetneſs. of its juice, 
with the bulk in which it is produced, wry e e« f 
it has been at all times ſo much employed as an aliment. * 


One ſpecies of the braſſica, deſigned by the trivial name of X 
Braſſica Oleracea, is ſuppoſed by culture and other circum- 


ſtances to have been brought to be of many varieties which 
put on very various ap and all of which, for the 
es of the table, are cultivated in moſt of the countries 


of F | 


ances are different ſpecies, or varieties of one ſpecies only, I 
leave to be determined by the botaniſts ; and whether they 
be of the one kind or other, I leave the more nice and accu» 
rate diſtinction of them to the men of that ſcience: I am to 
ſpeak only of thoſe I am well acquainted with, and whoſe diſ- 
tinction I believe to be very nnn 
eſtabliſhed over Europe. 


In all che varieties of the Braſſica Oleracea, 1 take the ali- 


mentary qualities to be very much the ſame. It is indeed 
poſſible they may differ in the quantity of it which they ſeve- 
rally afford; but this I have not been able to aſcertain with 
any preciſion. As all of them may be conſidered as a ſupple- 


| man proviſion only, I believe — are ſeldom to be choſen 


ieee, they afford; and I think they 
are to be choſen as a part of diet by the tenderneſs of their 
texture, and by the fulneſs and fweetneſs of their juice. It 
is probable that on many occaſions they are choſen by the 
bulk in which they may be produced, and by the facility 
with which they may Wm 
and climates. 


Upon the firſt ground, * CoLLYFLOWER and 1 
coli are to be choſen, as the moſt tender, map n * 


geſted, and leaſt flatulent. 


or 


_ 
-- 
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Of all thoſe kinds of nhich the leaves are elexially apy: 5 

ed, the BR ASSICA SA BAU nA, or appears to me ta 

be faeces and more tender than any of the others I am ac- 

N fog * e a. 
per leaves pretty clolely t ta mu 

— — al dhe Shale ant ; 19 * 


Thoſe kinda of the Braſſica, whoſe — after a certain 
time of their growth, are gathered in quantity, and 
more cloſely, into a firm and globular — * are named Braſ- 
fice Capitate, or Ca BBAOR, affording the: greateſt bulls of 
product, and perhaps the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment. 


As all the Braffiez ſeem iy a pretty firm texture, n 
very fermentable juice to contain a great quantity of air, they 
are all noted for producing flatulency 122 As the 

younger plants are the moſt tender, fo they are the leaſt fla- 
tulent ; and as the formation of cabbage requires a longer time 
in growing, ſo cabbage acquires a firmer texture, and is noted 
for producing more aceſcency and flatulency than any other 
kind. Cabbages are by their colour diſtinguiſhed into two 

kinds, the white and the red; and ee es r 
of the ſweeter and tenderer kind. a 


Since I firſt wrote the above, I have become acquainted 
with a ſpecies of Braffica that I was not acquainted with be- 
fore. This is what has been called the Braſſica Gongylodes, 
which, till I raiſed it in my own garden, was not, fo far as 1 
can learn, known or produced in Britain. It is diſtinguiſhed 
by its having on the upper part of its ſtalk a ſwelled part, or 
ſpheroidical tuber, which within a firm cortical part is form- 
ed of a fudfiunce' of the ſame nature with that which forms 
the my 48 part in the ſtalks of cabbage and other kinds of 
colewort. s medullary part, when freed from its rind, 
and very well boiled, is of a tender and ſweet ſabſtance, and 
certainly is conſiderably nouriſhing, and appears to me to be 
leſs flatulent than the cabbage, It is firmer in its confiſtence, 
and ſweeter than the turnip; and though the hardneſs of its 
bark may render it unfit to be reared for the purpoſe of feed- 


ing cattle, I am of opinion, that under proper management 
it "Oe afford a delicacy for the tables a men, 


1 have 
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I have thus giyen the choice: of the ſeveral {pecies of the 
Braſſica, ſo far as I am acquainted with them z and believe 
the principles I have made uſe of will apply to every other 
— when their nature and different ſtates are Wer 


We have only to werk further, that as we. 2 oY 
now, that the Whole of the ſpecies contain a great deal of 
air, 18 may be rendered fitter for diet by having a. great 
deal of that air extricated ed and * . * em» 
ployed in. food. | 


This gives us an ts nl that our vegeta- 
ble n of all kinds contain a great of air, which 
diſpoſes them more to aceſcency and ; and which 
they are more diſpoſed to produce as. they are a firmer tex- 
ture, or as they are further advanced in their growth. The 
extrication, therefore, of a great deal of this air before they 
are taken into the ſtomach, is always of great ſervice in obvi- 
ating the tendency mentioned. We have mentioned this 
particularly on the occaſion of cabbage, fo frequently accuſed 
of aceſcency and flatulency, but which may, by very long 
boiling, be rendered almoſt as ſafe as the tendereſt vegetable. 


For the moſt part it may be rendered as ſafe as collyflower, to x, 


which our cooks, for the fake of the figure it. is to make upon 


the table, ſeldom give the boiling that is in to render 
it ay digeſtible. 


* Beſides the boiling mentigngd, there ſeems to. be another 
means of extricating the air of cabbage, by ſubjecting it to a 
fermentation, as in the preparation of SAUER KRAUT; 2 
preparation ſo named in Germany, where for many ages paſt 
it has been a common part of diet. 


This preparation has now bean deſcribed in ſeveral books 
which are in every body's hands, and therefore need not be 
repeated here; and in this place it ſeems only to be neceſſary 
to ſay What are its qualities. As the matter has been ſubjeQed 
to an active fermentation, ſo a great deal of acid is evolved 
in it; and after what we have ſaid above of acid as an alimen- 
tary matter, it will be readily allowed that Sauer kraut may 
be conſidered as ſuch. But as the whole of the matter is not 
thus converted, but 8 a great d of the faccharine mat- 
ter 
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ter of the cabbage till remains in it, ſo it will be ſtill more 
readily allowed that this preparation may be conſidered as 
alimentary, and well ſuited to the purpoſes to which it has 
been N Tg that is, the obviating and curing the 


Another ſet of the leaves, or rather ſtalks, of vegetables, 
which are conſidered as alimentary, are ſet down in our cata- 
logue under the title of the Semifloſeuloſe, to which order they 
| belong. They are lacteſcent plants; and like the whole, or 
at leaſt moſt part, of that kind, have a confiderable acrimony- 
in their juices. Theſe here pointed out are indeed leſs acrid 
than moſt other lacteſcents; but of even theſe here mention- 
ed, it is ſtill the LAcrucæ or Lettuce that is moſt commonly 
employed, as having in the ſpecies of it employed the leaſt of 
that acrimony that is peculiar to the order, and eſpecially at 
the early period of its growth at which it is taken. In this 
ſtate, it hardly diſcovers any thing ſweet or mucilaginous in 
its juice, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to give little nouriſh- 
ment, eſpecially in the raw ſtate in which it is commonly ta- 
ken; but when boiled, it proves more ſweet and mucilagi- 
nous, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to go further as a nutri- 
ment. Even in its. raw ſtate, as aceſcent and refrigerant, it 
is properly enough combined with animal food; but upon 
the ſame account in moſt perſons i it N the condiments 
that are uſually taken along with it. 


Of the other Semiflſeulyſe, the Succory and Endive, efpeci- 
ally the latter, make frequently a part of our food; but they 
are hardly ever taken while they contain their peculiar acrid 
juices, and only when by the arts of blanching they are de- 
prived. Tete But even their blanched parts are left in 
poſſeſſion of the juice in common to vegetables; which, as 
we have ſaid above, is always of a fermentable nature, and 
therefore confifts of a ſaccharine and nutritious matter, 


I have to fog the ſame things of the Taraxacum or Dande- 
lion. Whatever medical virtues in its natural tate this may 
be poſſeſſed of, which for the reaſons given above I do not 
inquire after here, it can only be employed as a part of ali- 
ment when deprived of thols medicinal qualities. It is in 
this ſtate only as it firſt ariſes out of the earth, and more eſpe- 
cially when its firſt ſhoots are become of ſome length, by their 

riſing out of mole-hills or other looſe earth. * 
er 
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After — E which are chiefly employed in a 
blanched ſtate, I ok down the Untellote, for the fake” 
of introducing a frequent article of diet, the Celeri. This is 
a portion-of the Apium graveolens five ; and what 
may be the medical or noxious qualities this plant, it is not 
our buſineſs here to determine, as it is enough for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe to ſay, that the Celeri is never employed as an 
alimentary matter but when it is deprived of its peculiar juices 
by being blanched : and in this ſtate it is, on the footing of 
the other blanched plants, an alimentary matter ſufficiently 
mild and perfectiy ſafe. With reſpect to it, however, in 
this ſtate, it is to be remarked, that it is never ſo entirely de- 
prived of its acrimony as not to retain more taſte, and a more 
agreeable taſte, than the other blanched plants; and upon 
this account it is more generally uſed at table. Although 
even in its blanched ſtate, retaining a little acrimony, if it be 
very well boiled in water or broth, it n 
Tw mnteitivns;) neg 


After the leaves and ſtalks of plants, I have inſerted in 
catalogue an alimentary matter; which, though it cannot be 
ſaid to belong to the leaves or ſtalks of plants, is ſo much of 
an herbaceous nature, OR TY men- 
mn . | 


A This is the Cynara, which I have ſet e 2 
of the botanical order of Capitatz, becauſe I believe there 
pre ſome others of the ſame order which might be mentioned ; 
but I mention only what I am acquainted mh the aj 4 
Cynara, or Artichoke, 


It is Nerd dh wo Gy, that of this acrid plant the | 
only alimentary part is the receptacle of the flower, = the 
portions of that which we pull away from it, in pulling away 
the ſeparate ſquamæ of the calyx. The whole of this recep- - 
tacle, even in its recent ſtate, is of very little acrimony, and 
by being boiled in water is rendered perfefly mild. In its 
boiled ſtate, it is of a tender texture, ſomewhat ſweet and 
mucilaginous, and therefore tolerably nouriſhing ; but it is 
not remarkable for any other qualities that I can perceive ; 
and its interrupting fleep, if ever happenings is certainly not 
conſtantly its effect. 


After 
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After the alimentary leaves and ſtalks, and after the arti- 
choke, which I conſider as akin to theſe, I have ſet down 
in my catalogue what may be conſidered as a part of a ſtalk, 
that 1s, the firſt ſhoots. or turiones of the Aſparagus. There 
are ſome other plants whoſe turiones, though they belong to 
acrid plants, are ſaid to be mild and eatable, like thoſe of the 
af] but thgg.do,noc appear. 90 belong yh ang ang ener 
of plans, pad 1.29 mot, apgaainted. with * the particulars. 


eee or at lea 8 portion of their 
upper parts, when boiled in water, is very tender, ſomewhat - 
fret ae . 
derably nouriſhing ere any quantity, al- 
—— — with a peculiar od — Ar 
rr 
body. This has given occaſion to an opinion of the power 
of aſparagus, with to both the urine and urinary paſ- 
ſages; but though frequently attending to the phenomenon 
mentioned, I have never found that at the ſame time the 


W 


'Odours may ariſe from a very inconſiderable portion of 
matter, and gives no certain proof of that matter's being in 
large quantity preſent, or of its being very active, except in 
perſons of peculiar idioſyncraſy. I am therefore diſpoſed to 
be of opinion, that aſparagus cannot commonly do either 

good or ill in the urinary paſſages. The inſtances given by 
8 and BERrG1vs of bloody urine, occaſioned by eat- 
ing of aſparagus, are certainly very unuſual facts, and not to 
be applied to any extent: and i BoERHAAVE and Van 
SWIETEN 1 that upon ſome occaſions they had obſerved 
the eating of aſparagus to haſten on fits of the gout, I ſuſpect 
ſome fallacy in their obſervation ; for I have known many in- 
ſtances of a negative to it. ' 


WM +. + 
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ä The roots of plants commonly coritain more mitritions's A 
ter than their leaves; and the ty of Mr. Pawmens 
TIER in his Recherches fur ler Pegetaux N ſhou that 
a great number of roots never before thought of as eſculent, 
do however contain a quantity of farinaceous matter, which 
may upon occaſion afford an aliment. I ſhall not, eee 
take any particular notice of thoſe that require ſuch a prepa 
ration as he propoſes and deſcribes; be e I believe. the fa 
rinaceous, or, as he calls it, the Am , matter extract- 
ed from thoſe roots, is exactly the ſame from whatever root 
it has been extracted, and the fame that ma may be extracted 
from other ſubſtances with much leſs labour. IL am here, 
therefore, to take notice only of thoſe roots commonly em- 
ployed as food in this country in the ſtate in Which nature 
preſents them to us, and hardly requiring any other 7 
eee 222 
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The Raphanie or Radl, hav commenty. a large quantity 
of alimentary ſubſtance, in proportion to its cortical part, in 
which only the peculiar acrimony of the order is lodged. It 
may therefore be eaten, as it commonly is, in its recent ſtate, 
with the whole of its cortical part; and for which eſpecially it 
ſeems to be taken, as it may rather ſerve as a condiment to its 
aceſcent ſubftance, and which therefore ſeldom proves flatu- 
lent. It does not, however, ſeem to be very nouriſhing. 


The Rapum or Turnip affords a much lager quantity of _ 


mild pulp in proportion to ĩts cortical part, in which only the 


peculiar acrimony of the order is lodged. As this cortical | 
part can be entirely ſeparated without much trouble, it is very 
* the pulp 4 that is admitted into our diet. It is a 
watery and tender ſubſtance, and therefore is eaſily digeſted, 
and occaſions little flatuleney. It has ſome 1 uy . 


5 
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it does not ſeem to contain much nouriſhment in proportion 
to its bulk. Max RAA could not extract any ſugar from 
it ; and BR RGIUs obſerves that it affords very little amylace- 
ous matter. It is of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their colour 
af white and yellow. The latter we have become acquainted 
with in ti country only of late. It is of a more ſweet and 
ilaginous taſte, and therefore is ſeemingly more nutritious 
than the white. As it has alſo another property of being 
more hardy in ſuſtaining the winter, it is likely to come into 
the moſt general uſe. Ams $1 | LR cut 72 
© The botaniſts have given us two different ſpecies. of roots 
under the titles of the Braſſica Napus or Nauero, and the 
Braſſica Rapa or p and both the gardeners and far- 
mers are very well acquainted with the diſtinction; the for- 
mer being moſt cultivated in France, and the latter more 
commonly in England. With what advantages the one or 
other may. be preferred, I cannot clearly determine ; but to 
me * ſeem to differ only in the form of the root; and 1 
can find no difference in their qualities to be taken notice of 
here. Both the kinds are much employed in feeding cattle; 
and as they are given to them with the cortical part, it is al- 
. that they are ready to communicate an odour and taſte 
a diſagreeable kind both to the fleſh and milk of cows ; 
but this does not ſeem to be conſtantly the caſe: And I think 
it is worth obſerving, though foreign to this place, that the 
milk of cows is not always affected by turnip; and perhaps 
only when ſome portion of the decayed leaves of the plant are 
given along with the root. _ + a 


_ UnBELLATE&. 


Daucus. This is a root of very frequent uſe ; and though 
it does not readily yield a grained ſugar, yet it yields a great 
deal of ſweet or melliginous juice, which gives a ſtrong mark of 
its nutritious quality. In this root there ſeems to be a quan- 
tity of mucilaginous matter which-prevents it from yielding 
a grained ſugar, but at the ſame time undoubtedly contributes 

to its being nutritious. Experiments on brute animals ſhow 
the Carrot to be nouriſhing in a conſiderable degree; and it 
is certainly ſo to man, affording a tender and not very flatu- 
lent food. The effects of theſe roots in poultice, and of the 


ſeeds of the plant as a medicine, will be conſidered in another 
Paſtimaca 
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Paſlimaca or Parſnip. Experiments on brutes ſhow theſe 
roots to be conſiderably nouriſhing. They have a confidera-* 

ble ſweetnels in their taſte; and they mini contain a great 
deal of mucilage; which though it prevents their yielding 
much of a grained ſugar, by no means detracts from their 
nutritious quality. A peculiar taſte which remains in them 
even after boiling, is diſagreeable to a great many perſons. 
Whether this peculiar taſte in the ſkirret and parſnip is 
accompanied with any diuretic quality, we will not poſi- 
tively determine; but we have not upon any occafion per- 
Siſarum. The roots of this plant in their recent ſtate ſeem 
to be of a firm conſiſtence; but by boiling in water they are 
brought to be very tender. Mr. Mazcraar found them to 
yield a large proportion of ſugar, and Mr. BZa tus found 
them to afford a quantity of amylaceous matter; and on ac- 
count of both they are conſiderably nouriſhing and not very 
flatulent ; but on account of a peculiar taſte: approaching to 
that of the parſnip, which remains in them even after boiling, 
they are not in ſuch general uſe as might be expected. 


With reſpect to theſe roots, the obſervation of Mr. Ber- 
G1vs, that their ſaccharine part does not go along with the 
amylaceous when this is ſeparated, may deſerve notice, as it 
may lead to ſome inquiries and ſpeculations relative to the nu- 
'SEMIFLOSCULOSZ. | 
Of this order there are two alimentary roots, the Scorzonera 
and the Tragopogon, by the gardeners commonly called Sasa. 
Theſe roots reſemble one another both in their alimentary 
and medicinal qualities as much as they do in their botanical 
characters. They are lacteſcent roots, but with a ſingular 
mildneſs in their juice which has a little ſweetneſs; but nei- 
ther by that nor by any other ſenſible quality do they give 
marks of their being very nouriſhing. When boiled, ü 
ſufficiently tender, and do not prove very flatulent. Their 
medical virtues, if they have any, ſhall be taken notice of in 
another place. In the mean time, I muſt obſerve my being = 
a little ſurpriſed at the otherwiſe judicious Ber G1us recom- "I 
mending the treatiſe of FRHR de Scorzonera, which a | 
to me to be a very frivolous work, and of no authority. 


ALLIACER. 
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tance as medicinal than as nutrimental. 


Of theſe roots, the Garlic, Raccambol:, and Shallet, we 
ſuppoſe to be employed as condiments rather than as.aliments. 
They indeed truly contain alimentary matter ; and when the 
Garlic in certain climates is produced with leſs acrimony than 


2 with us, it may perhaps properly enough make a part 
diet. 


Of this order they are the Porrum and Cepd that are moſt 


commonly employed as alimentary matters, and afford indeed 


a large proportion of it. This appears eſpecially in their 
boiled ſtate, in which their acrimony is exhalod, and they 


ſhew with ſome ſweetneſs a large proportion of mucilaginous 
matter. Even in their recent ſtate, and eſpecially when 
young, their acrimony is not ſo ſtrong as to prevent our vul- 
gar from taking them as a conſiderable part of their food. 
By our better ſort of people, it is the onion only that is taken 
in its young and recent ſtate, but hardly in larger quantity 
than may be conſidered as a condiment. Deprived, however, 
of their acrimony by boiling or roaſting, they are uſed by all 
ranks: more largely. It is, however, ſo difficult to deprive 
them entirely of all peculiar taſte, that I have known many 
perſons who, from a particular -idioſyncraſy, eannot bear 
them even in a boiled ſtate. 


The acrimony of the Alliaceæ is very nearly of the ſame 
nature with that of the 'Tetradynamia, and have therefore the 
ſame diuretic quality: but this, with reſpect to both orders, 
is to be conſidered in another place. 


To the liſt of roots T have here added the Batatis or Pota- 


toes, or the roots of the Sclanum Tuberoſum, now become in 
almoſt every country of Europe, and eſpecially in our own, 


an important article of diet. I ſhall, however, conſider this 


root as entirely a farinaceous matter; and as it may be pro- 
in the firſt place to conſider theſe farinaceous matters in 


general, I ſhall afterwards take up the conſideration of parti- 


culars, and among the reſt that of the Potatoes and others. 
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Theſe are in general and chiefly nutritious, as containing 

a farina or farinaceous matter; and as ſuch they make the 
moſt conſiderable part of the aliment of men over almoſt the 
whole of the earth. This has led Dr. HALL to introduce 
the term of Farina Alibilis, and to mark it as the chief part of 
our vegetable aliment. To avoid, however, the inaccurate 
idea that might ariſe from this, we have taken ſome pains 
above to ſhow that farina, or that powdery ſubſtance which is 
found in nutritious ſeeds, is a compound matter, comſiſtin 
chiefly of ſugar and oil, Theſe, indeed, are often ſo blended 
together into what may be called a neutral ſubſtance; that the 
properties diſtinguiſhing the two ingredients can hardly, or 
at leaſt rarely, be perceived in the compound. Although it 
is not in our power to explain in what manner the vegetable 
ceconomy forms the various compounds it produces, nor to 
account for the appearances theſe productions put on, yet we 
judge it to be ſhown above, that the compound we name 
Farina is truly ſuch as we here ſuppoſe it; and that by mark- 
ing the appearances or experiments which ſhow more or leſs 
of the ſaccharine or oily matter in the ſeveral ſeeds, we may 
in ſome meaſure aſcertain their ſeveral- qualities. Upon this 
plan we now proceed to treat of particulars. | «. 


We refer the ſeveral farinacea to three different heads, un- 
der the titles of Cerealia, Legumina, and Nuces Oleoſe; which, 
though not quite exact, is ſufficiently ſo with regard to the 
moſt part of them. By this aſſortment, we think they may 
be diſtinguiſhed as they contain more or leſs of ſaccharine and 
oily matter, or as theſe are in proportion to one another. In 
the Cerealia, we ſuppoſe the ſugar to be large in proportion 
to the oil; in the Legumina, the oil to be ſomewhat larger in 
proportion to the ſugar; and in the Nuces Oleoſ, the pro- 
portion of the oil to be ſtill greater. At the ſame time we be- 
lieve it will be found, that in the ſeveral farinaceous ſeeds 
the nouriſhment they afford is in proportion to the oil they 
contain. 10 nenne e 2 pe? 
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a. Cerealia. Under this title are commonly put the ſeeds 
of the ſeveral gramineous or culmiferous plants that are em- 
ployed as the food of men. It is, we believe, juſtly ſuppoſed, 
that the ſeeds of the whole of this order contain a farinaceous 
matter of a fimilar nature, and that our chooſing thoſe to be 
here enumerated is merely from the fize of, their uct, 
which allows them to be more eaſily collected in conſiderable 
quantity, or perhaps from their being more eaſily cultivated 
in certain ſoils and climates. This in the main may be juſt; 
but there is ſome difference in the qualities of the Cerealia 
here enumerated, which we muſt now take notice of. 


_ HoRPgUM, BARLET. „ ore ” 
I.! the ſpecies of this there is ſome difference, according to 
the number of ſeeds in each row of the ears; and hence the 
Hordeum Diſtichum, Tetraſtichum, and Hexaſtichum: and 
this difference is attended with ſome difference in thefize and 
plumpneſs of the grain, but with no difference of qualities 


that we can perceive. 


We. have obſerved above, that all the Cerealia by their 
germination have their ſaccharine matter evolved, and there- 
fore more readily ſubjected to a vinous fermentation. This 
ſeems to take place more readily, perhaps more fully, in 
barley than in any other of the Cerealia; and therefore it is 
the grain from whence very univerſally our Beers and Ales 
are prepared. Whether barley actually contains à greater 
proportion of ſaccharine matter than the other Cerealia, or 
merely differs from them by that matter's being more readily 
evolved, we dare not determine; but from the circumftance 
of its ready evolution, it appears probable, that the barley 
contains in its farina a ſmaller proportion of oil than ſome 
other grains, and upon that account is leſs nouriſhing than 


thoſe others. This is confirmed by the experience of out 


vulgar, who ſometimes live on barley and ſometimes upon 
oats. In ſome higher parts of this country where they raiſe 
much barley, and therefore live more upon it, it is common 
for them to purchaſe a quantity of peaſe to mix with their 
barley, in order to render their bread and other food more 
nouriſhing.  'The ſame is confirmed by experiments on 
brutes, who are not found to be nouriſhed equally by the 
—_ — 7 "Eq 

Barley 
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both given their directions for this purpoſe. bd 
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Blusrley is employed as a part of diet both in its unmalted | 
and in its,malted ſtate. In the former, however, almoſt only, 


it is employed as a common aliment; and I do not know that 
there is any experiment or obſervation which ſhows that bar- 
ley in its unmalted ſtate is a more antiſeptic aliment than any 
other grain, Of late, however, we have learned, that in its 
malted ſtate, its ſaccharine matter extracted by infuſion. in 
water, and given as a part of diet, proves. remarkably anti- 
ſeptic. I have no doubt that it is to be imputed to its aceſcent 
quality as a ſaccharine matter. It is long ago ſince I pointed 


out ſugar as an alimentary matter, and as being fitted for ob- 


viating the putrefactive tendency of the animal fluids j and it 


was from this hint that Dr. MacBrx1De, as he himſelf in- 


formed me, firſt propoſed the employment of wort ſor pre- 
venting-the ſcurvy. I am ftill perſuaded that a plain ſugar 
may be employed for this purpoſe ; but I ſhall: hereafter 
erve, that ſugar cannot be employed alone in large quantity 
with the ſame ſafety as when it is accompanied with ſome 
farinaceous or oily matter, which renders it more ready and 
proper to enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid. 
"SK a . — 


A decoction of barley, or as it is called barley-water, is. a 


drink employed in many diſeaſes ; and it is.not unworthy the 
attention of the phyſician to direct the proper preparation of 
it. Accordingly the London and Edinburgh . colleges have 


ſcope of their directions is, that as the decorticated, 92 
is called pearl barley, is by long keeping liable to get à meali- 
neſs upon its ſurface, which is ready to become muſty, the 
barley ſhould be, by repeated ablutions, well freed from 
the mealy part on its ſurface before it is ſubjefted to decoc- 


tion. s 


. 
N 


How this turns out in malting, I have not had an o 
portunity 2 as the culture and employment of it ij 
rare in this country; bat as in the northern countries of th 
continent it is frequently employed for affording an ardent fpi _ 
rit, there can be no doubt of its containing a due pettion of 
ſugar. By the large quantity of mucilage, three-fourths of its 
weight, that it affords by decoction in water, it may be pre- 
famed to be ſuffeiently four iſting. Hut its not affording —1 
—— 2 83 


$5 \:1 
* | l | 
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milkineſs to water triturated with it, ſhows that its oil is under 
a peculiar combination; and if there be a due portion of oil 
in it, it is difficult to explain why this grain, of all the other 
Cerealia, ſhould be the moſt readily aceſtent. This indeed 
might ſeem to detract from its nouriſhing quality; but the 
experience of the northern countries of the continent ſufficl- 
ently eſtabliſh it. It is little employed as an aliment with us; 
and the people unaccuſtomed to it, upon occaſionally taking 
it, generally find it laxative; which is readily explained by 
Its aceſcency. wt ob het | 1 


With reſpect to the nature and effects of the Secale Cornu- 
tum, I muſt leave it to be determined by the ſtudy of many 
late writers upon the ſubject. Rye is ſo little cultivated in 
this country that I have had no proper opportunity of examin- 
ing the matter myſelf, and can only ſay, that though there 
are ſeveral people of this country who take rye pretty con- 
ſtantly as a part of their diet, I have never known or heard 
of any peculiar diſeaſe ariſing among them. _ | 


Milieu, Mittet. | | 
This is ſo little uſed in this country, that 1 have had little 


opportunity of judging of its qualities. It has ſome ſweetneſs, 
but does _ — waich aceſcency, and ſeems to be eaſily 
digeſted. That this or any other of the Cerealia binds the 
belly, I will not believe upon the authority of HreyocrAaTEs 
- Onrvza, Rice. 7 | 

This is a grain which has long been the farinaceous aliment 
of the greateſt part of Aſia, and has now for a long time been 
employed as an aliment in Europe; but its peculiar qualities 
are not eaſily aſcertained. It has little ſweetneſs, is not rea- 
dily aceſcent, nor readily ſubjected to fermentation. From 
.theſe circumſtances, and as at the ſame time it is by the teſ- 
timony of all Aſia ſufficiently nouriſhing, we would judge 
that its vil, though very intimately united with its ſaccharine 
part, is, however, in good proportion; and I would judge 
it to be more nouriſhing than any of the grains already men- 
tioned. Upon what grounds SrIELMANN ſuppoſes it to be 
leſs nouriſhing than barley or rye I cannot perceive. Its nu- 
tritious matter is not attended with any noxious quality that 
I can diſcern ; and therefore the notion that bas ſometimes 


= <#. ©: 3 
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prevailed in this coun o its s being n eyes, 
ſeems to be without It has been fond 
among phyſicians to be lieſſed "I ſome drying or aſtrin- 
nt . 5 Hos therefore been commonly em oyed in 
. preferably to the other ea 
but this Ly mn take to be groundleſs: for it does 
not giye any mark of aſtringent quality with the vitriol of 
iron; and if it has ever been found uſeful in diarrhoea, it 
muſt, as SPIELMANN properly judges, be owing entirely to 
its demulcent power ; which, however, is not. ag: 77 
than in ſeveral others nen 4 +4450, e 


| 34; uten 155% 
AVENA, „ *, ; Wap 


This is a farinaceous food uſed 17 many people i in- the- 
northern parts of Europe: but it is eſpecially the faod of 
the people of Scotland, and was formerly that of the north 
ern parts of England; countries which have always produ- 
ced as healthy god ax vigorous a FR Ln * ae 
in Europe. 


The meal of this grain aiſcovers little te and 12. 
ther when a little toaſted gives what we call a kernel 
1 to that of the nuces oleoſte. In its ſound tate, 
it is entirely without any bitterneſs ; which SpI1ELMANN 
and ſome writers have alleged to be in the bread made of 
it. It diſcovers no more aceſcency than the other farina- | 
cea z and when malted is readily ſubjected bo oY 
and affords an ale which, tho' ſeldom made very ſtron 
very agreeable and without any bitterneſs. The n 

uality of oats, both with reſpect to men and brutes, is * 
a country very well known; and I uſe the ſame reaſpn- 
ing with reſpect to its faccharine and oily parts, as ] did 
above with reſpect to Rice. With reſpect to it, phyſicians 
and the vulgar have fallen into con opinions; . 
of them, as I judge, miſtaken. The former, eſpe; 
French, ſpeak of it as refrigerant ; but it is merely 
us a vegetable aliment 1 3 . ad 

cially the t 0 gland, its 

ee Ara Aa ſenſe of heat at ſtomach, pore 
ſuppoſed it to be heating; and from a miſtake with regard 
to the ſtate of diſeaſes, have ſuppoſed it to give cutaneous 
affections, not more frequent in Scotland than in other 
e and which indeed ariſe from no particular ali- 
| ment, 
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ment, but always from a contagion communicated from one 
perſon to another. With reſpect to the heat perceived at 
the ſtomach, it is owing to the aceſcency which 'oat bread, 
commonly unfermented, is liable to occaſion; and I have 
frequently found, that unfermented bread of wheat meal 
was equally liable to give the ſame heart-burn and ſenſe of 
heat at ſtomach. Where a decoction of oatmeal, or water- 
gruel, is in requeſt, I think it proper to mention here in 
what manner it may be rendered moſt agreeable. An ounce 
of 'oat-meal is ſufficient to make two quarts of water-gruel. 
This meal is to be put into three quarts of ſoft cold water, 
and ſet over the fire. The meal is to be conſtantly ſtir- 
red among the water till it boils; and then it is to be allow- 
ed to boil till a third of the water is boiled away. The de- 
coction is then to be poured through a linen cloth into a 
bowl a little larger than ſufficient to contain it. In thi 
bowl it is to be left to cool; and when cooled it will be 
found to ſeparate into two parts, one of them a mealy cloud 
or ſediment, and the other a very thin and clear liquor, 
The latter is to be carefully decanted or poured off for uſe. 
To render this more agreeable, by the addition of ſugars 
acids,” or aromatics, or to impregnate it with medicinal ſub» 
ſtances, T leave to the judgment of the nurſe or of che phy- 
7 ine FEI 1 1 
Zea, Marz. | e > 
This is entirely an American grain, affording, à farina of 
the beſt quality, and largely nouriſhing both, to, men. and 
brutes, as the experience of America has fully; aſcertained. 
The ripe ſeeds. are of a hard ſubſtance, but may be broke 
down into a very fine meal. This has little, ſweetneſs, and 
no acidity that I can 2 By itſelf, and even with yeſt, 
it does not ferment ſo well as to give a light bread; but add- 
ed in pretty large proportion to wheat-meal, it may be made 
into a very perfect bread.  _ i | 


"TziTico,, . | 
This is the farinaceous food moſt generally uſed by the 
better ſort of people over the whole of Europe, excepting 
the very northern parts in which it cannot be produced ʒ 
but even there it is imported for the uſe of perſons of con- 
dition. It has this advantage, that it can be formed into a 
more perfect kind of bread than any other of W 
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that we yet know of; and before going further, it | 
| 7 W this e e F 25 8 275 
general. 


Wen food is Ui into Wi mouth, it is ah ES ; 
detained there, in order to be ſubjected to a proper man- 
ducation; and even when it is of ſo ſoft a kind as n t to 
require that, it certainly conduces to digeſtion that es 
be detained in the mouth till it is divided into ſmall 
and at the ſame time intimately mixed with the faliva. 
For this purpoſe of detaining food till it is ſubjeRed to a 
due manducation, it will be evident that no, meaſure can be 
more proper than the taking in along with our 
foods a quantity of dry, friable, and nearly inſipid matter, 
Such a matter is bread, in itſelf alſo nutritive ; and we might 
ſay more with reſpect L.. 25 opriety of its uſe ; but it 
enough to remark in proof of its being icularly fied 
to the purpoſes of the Finn economy, . univer- i 
ſally, mankind are impreſſed with an inſtin& to — 85 | 
While the farinacea are diſtributed ſo univerſally. over. the 
face of the earth, and have become the, chief og of 
culture, they are very generally made into | 
generally a portion of them is taken into the 55 00 55 
with e every morſel of other foods. That | 
general inſtinct, and ſuited to the A of the human c Secor 
nomy, is well iNuſtrated by this landers, in 
want of the vegetable farinacea, make a. L Fb dones, 5 
and employ it made into a bread. This is the 7 Jew 
of the pu urpoſe of bread, which is very e made of 
vegetab farina. But as it would be 3 1 5 employ 
this in its powdery ſtate, ſo it is brought into a, coherent 
maſs by water, and this again is brought into a dry and fri- 
able ſtate by a proper application of heat, or what we call 
baking; and by all this rendered fitter to be an and ta- 
ken in ſeparate morſels. oy 


Bread may be prepared of ot 5 
ſtances already mentioned ; but in many caſes 

prepared is leſs dry and friable, leſs mille 

the ſaliva and with our other foods, and her 
ſome than might be defired; _ Mankind, — 1 2 
itudied and found out a means of corredting theſe faults 
imperfections of the bread made of meal and water 3 
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and this they have found to be. by ſubjecting the paſte of 
meal and water to a certain de of aceſcent fermentation 
before it is again dried or into a bread, Under this 
Fermentation it is found, that the mealy paſte has a large 
quantity of air extricated, probably exhaled ; but as a quan- 
tity of it remains till diffuſed, the maſs is ſwelled into a 
| bulk, and when the heat is applied, the bread form- 
ed is of a more ſpongy texture, more tender, friable, and 
more readily miſcible with the faliva and with our other 


" Theſe or give the moſt perfect bread ; but the moſt 
complete fermentation cannot be given with equal ſucceſs to 
every kind of farina, Moſt of the kinds hitherto men- 
. tioned made into a moiſt paſte, and kept in a warm place, 
will enter into ſame aceſcent fermentation, and this fermented 
portion. added to another quantity of the ſame paſte, will 
communicate ſome fermentation to the, whole, which when 
baken, will giye a bread of a lighter kind than could have 
been formed of unfermented paſte. In ſome other caſes alſo, 
where the fermentation of the paſte alone does not ſucceed 
ſo well as might be deſired, it may be affiſted by an addition 
of yeſt, or lees of ale; but even this does not give with any 
of the farinacea, excepting wheat, a very perfect bread. . It 
is therefore with wheat-meal only, without any foreign fer- 
ment, and by its ſpontaneous eunent alone, hat the 
moſt perfect bread can be obtained. That this is the pecu- 
lar x of wheat appears from hence, that even theſe 
Fes which by themſelves cannot by any art be brought 
to afford a perfect bread, yet, by being joined with a cer- 
tain proportion of wheat, may along with this be brought 
into the Rate of perfe@t bread. | 


This peculiar p of wheat was obſtryed very long 
ago; but the cauſe of it was not perceived, whilſt Wheat 


"Ha * that Beccary of Bologna diſcovered ſomething 
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the wheat, and from thoſe of any other vegetable farlna yet 
known. This diſcovery has been ſince confirmed in every 
reſpe&t by many other philoſophers and chemiſts of Eu- 
rope; and it is now'/publiſhed in ſo many writings and fo 
commonly known, that it does not ſeem ary to en- 
ter into any further detail concerning it here. We have in- 
troduced the mention of it chiefly to ſay, that it is pro- 
bably this part in the conſtitution of wheat that renders it 
fitter for a ſpontanebus fermentation, and by perhaps a pe- 
culiar mode of fermentation, to form wheat into a more 
perfect bread than can be made of any other farinaceous 
ſubſtance taken entirely by itſelf. That this is the effect of 
the glutinous part of wheat, appears very from 
hence, that by the addition of a portion of this glutino 
part of wheat to other farinacea, they can be brought into 
a more perfect bread than they could by any means be 
brought to without ſuch addition. en r 0 
We have thus explained the peculiar property of wheat 
in being fit to give a — perfect bread than any other fa- 
rinaceous ſubſtance; but wherein it otherwiſe differs from 
theſe, we dare not determine, Since the diſcovery of Bx c- 
CARIA, moſt phyſiologiſts, except Mr. PaRMyENTIER, 
have been of opinion, that, on account öf its containing a 
matter approaching to the nature of animal ſubſtance, it 
ſhould afford to animals a greater quantity of nouriſhment 
than an equal weight of thoſe which do not cantain any ſuch 
matter. This, however, is not quite. certain: for though 
by the operations of BeccaR14, a glutinous matter cannot 
be ſeparated from the other farinacea in the ſame manner as 
from wheat, in which, even in the grain, it ſeems to lie ſe- 
parate from the other ſubſtance of it; yet it may, notwith- 
ſtanding, be preſent in the other farinacea in a more diffuſ- 
ed, and thereforg more inſeparable ſtate, The coagulable 
nature of the other farinacea hy heat, as a property belong - 
ing to animal ſubſtances, gives ſome preſumption of their 
containing ſomething of this kind; and it does not appear 
certain that wheat gives more nouriſhment to men, or other 
animals, than ſome others of the farinacea do, In ſhort, . 
till experiments ſhall have determined this, we are diſpoſed 
to conclude, that the property of wheat, which has - 
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ed it ſo generally employed and preferred, is merely its ſu- 
perior fitneſs for affording a more perfect bread. 


While we are upon this ſubje& of bread, it ſeems very 


proper to enter upon the diſcuſſion of an opinion which in 


modern times has very much affected our reaſonings con- 
cerning the qualities of the farinacea employed in diet. The 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood naturally led phy- 
ficians to conſider obſtruction as a principal cauſe of diſeaſe ; 
and while they were ignorant of, or inattentive to, the other 
poflible cauſes of obſtruction, they were ready to ſuppoſe a 
certain ſtate of the fluids to be the chief cauſe of it. This 
gave occaſion to the Carteſians to introduce the doctrine of 
a lentor; and which, from the application of it we have 
now mentioned, has prevailed in our pathology ever ſince. 
We are not here to conſider whether it be well or ill found- 
ed; and are only to take notice of a miſtake which it has 
occaſioned with reſpect to the uſe of farinaceous matters in 
diet. Dr. Botrxnaave having given the glutinoſum pingue 
a8 one of the ſimple diſeaſes of the fluids, has aſſigned as 
the firſt cauſe of this, the uſe of the faringſa non fermentata' : 
his learned commentator has taken up the opinion, and 
repeated it, though not always with conſiſtency, in many 
parts of his work. In entering upon the conſideration of 
this, we are willing to own that a farinaceous ſubſtance 
formed” by fermentation into a perfect bread, is the moſt 
"wholeſome condition in which farinaceous matters can be 
employed as a part of our food; and we are alſo ready tb 
allow that the unfermented farinacea taken in immoderate 
quumtity, eſpecially at a certain period of life, or in dyſpep- 
tit ſtomachs, may be the cauſe of diſeaſe: but all this ſeems 
to Wave been exaggerated ; for the morbid effects of unfer- 
mounted farinacea are truly rare occurrences; and indeed the 
faite” unfermented farinacea are for the moſt part very well 
ſued to the human ceconomy. © 650 


However conſiderable the uſe of fermented bread may be, 
the uſe of umferinented farinacea is ſtill very great and conſi- 
derable amongſt almoſt every people of the earth. The 
while people of Aſia live upon unfermented Rice; and I 
believe the Amerſcans, before they became acquainted with 
the Europeans, employed, and for the moſt part ſtill em- 
ploy, their Maiz in the ſame condition. Even in Europe, 


the 
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the employment of unfermented bread, and of unfermented 
farinacea in other ſhapes, is ſtill very conſiderable; and we. 


are ready to maintain, that the morbid conſequences of ſuch | 


diet are very ſeldom to be obſerved. In Seater 
tenths of the lower claſs of people, and that is he 

part of the whole, live upon unfermented bread, and ne" 
mented farinacea in other forms; and at the e time 1 
am of opinion, that there are not a more healthy people any 
where to be found. In the courſe of fifty years that I have 
practiſed phyſic amongſt them, I have had occaſion to know 
this; and have hardly met with a diſeaſe of any conſe- 
quence that I could impute to Want 


nacca. 


Phyſicians who repreſent theſe as a noxious matter, muſt 
at the ſame time acknowledge, that in every country of 
Europe it is often uſed with perfect impunity. To obviate, 
however, the concluſion I would draw from this fact, they 
allege, that it is only ſafe when uſed by robuſt and labouring 
people; but we give it in this country, not only to the far- 
mer's labouring ſervants, but to our ſedentary tradeſmen, to 
our women, and to our children; and all of Ang latter live 
and grow up in health, except a very d | 
who 25 he Fs Ry — <hag's thoſe 435 0 1 lia- 
ble to who live on fermented wheaten bread. What may 
happen to children who from their birth are fed woe po 
inſtead of a mother's milk, I cannot determine, eT 
have not had occaſion to obſerve ſuch a practice. In this 
country, our children have hardly any other food except 
their mother's milk for the firſt fixe months of their life; 
but after that period, or perhaps ſooner, oat-meal pottage, 
with cows milk, is gradually introduced as a part of their 
diet. After their being weaned they are put upon this very 
entirely: and the bad conſequences of it at er period I 
have never perceived. 1 


From all theſe conſiderations, it will appear that a great 
deal too much has been ſaid of the noxious effects of unfer- 
mented farinacea. I have ſaid above, that it would ſurpriſe 
modern phyſicians to find that CRxLsus (who like other an- 
cients can hardly be in the wrong) ſhould ſay, that unfer- 
mented was more wholeſome than fermented bread. I am 
ready to allow. that he was in the wrong; but I am _— 
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ed to ſuſpect that it happened from his * that the 
lower people, who lived on the unfermented, were * 
ly more healthy than thoſe of the m fort, who fred 
upon fermented bread. | | 


We have thus offered * reflections on the ſeveral Ce- | 
realia, ſtrictly ſo called, that are uſed in this country; and 
- muſt now fay a little of ſeveral farinaceous ſubſtances which. 
are not of the tribe of Gramina, but very much of the ſame. 
ferinaceous nature with theſe. 


- FAGOPYRUM, . Wur Ar, 


This is ſo little uſed as an aliment in this country that I 
have hardly had any opportunity of ſtudying its effects; 
dat from all appearances, it has the common quality of a 


5 farina, The common employment of it by the weaver 


ſhows its mucilaginous nature ; and in AY Ry it ap- 
pears to be e nouriſhing. | 


Saco, or. SAGU. 


CT CORK WEE Pe to the Cycas cir- 
cinalis ; but whether properly or not ſeems uncertain: and 
ic is not neceſſary for us to determine the matter more ex- 
actly here, as we believe it is obtained from different trees, 
which, though ſome what different, afford one and the ſame 
kind r ſuch as we have it * under the 
name of Sago. 


It comes to us in a 3 form 95 e mat- 
ter, which by being boiled in water is reſolved into an in- 
ſipid almoſt tranſparent jelly. Its gelatinous ſtate points it 
out as a nutrient matter; and we are aſſured that it is much 
employed as fuch in the Eaft Indies, and that'in ſome parts 
of that country it makes a great part of the food of the in- 
| Habitants. The value which the Japaneſe put upon it ap- 

pears ſtrongly from the account given of it by THuxpERG 
in his Hora Japonica, under the the artiche of Cycas revo- 
luta. 8 


Dyer Wei 2 Japonenſibuy 3 medulla autem cau- 
dicis, fupra modum nutriens, inprimis magni æſtimatur: 
aſſeverant enim, quod tempore belli fruſtulo paryo vitam 
diu protrahere poflunt milites z ideoque ne commodo — 
n 
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fruatur hoſtis extraneus, ſub capitis papa mne, 
Wn, Japonico educere. 


We have no experiments to determine the ion ic | 
nouriſhment which it affords in Europe; but muſt think it 
conſiderable : and as a matter readily foluble, it is properly 
in this country given as an aliment to weakly perſons. \ 


data or the Roo r or THE Orcnis Morro, 


1 of this root, by which it is brought f into 
* ſtate of a farinaceous powder is now well known. As 
brought to us from Turkey, it is ſuppoſed to be formed 
from that ſpecies of the Orchis above fot down; but from 
Mr. MouLT's account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. lix. it may be formed from ſeveral other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus; and I have ſeen it prepared in this country 
from. the Orchis bifolia, as pure and perfect as any that 
comes from Turkey. In either caſe it is an inſipid ſubſtance, 
of which a ſmall quantity by a proper management converts 
a large portion of water into a jelly. This gelatinous quali- 

ty preſumes it to be nutrient; but we know of no experi- 
= that have aſcertained the degree of its nutritious qua- 
lity, and we judge it to have been greatly over-rated. 


The demulcent qualities both of this and of the n 
article will be conſidered hereafter. — 


It is now for me to conſider another farinaceous - 
root, as I promiſed to do after conſidering the other farina- 
cea. This is the PoTaTo, or Roots of the Solanum Tus 
roſum. This root, by a proper drying, 5 
into a farinaceous powder that has every 
realia, except that it affords no gluten or animal matter, as 
wheat does. It affords a large of an amylum, 
preciſely of the ſame nature with that of wheat, or of 
other of the Cerealia. Its nutritious quality in general i is 
now aſcertained by the experience of all Europe, as in al- 
moſt every part of this it makes a conſiderable portion of the 
food of the vulgar. As, however, the Potato contains ſuch 
a conſiderable proportion of water, amounting to one half 
or more of their whole weight, they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
give, e e e b "1D muck wen 


. 2 


4 
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the Cerealia do. In compenſation, however, of this, their 


_ watery texture renders them of eaſy ſolution and digeſtion in 


the ſtomach; and I think they are leſs liable to become 
aceſcent or to give heartburn than the unfermented Cere- 
alia. PRE. 


Whilſt the Potatoes are nouriſhing, as we have ſaid, they 
are without any noxious quality that I can perceive; and I 
am much ſurpriſed to find it has coſt Mr. PARMENTIER 

ſo much trouble to engage many of the philoſophers of his 

country to approve of the uſe of this root, while the vulgar, 

by the fure guide of experience, are univerſally reconciled 
to it. To confirm this, I do not think it neceſſary to em- 
ploy any other chemiſtry than what is mentioned above. 


As the people of this country do not put ſo much value 
on fermented bread as thoſe of ſome other countries do, ſo 
we have hardly thought of making Potatoes into a fermented 
bread; but with the vulgar they frequently anſwer the ge- 
neral purpoſe of bread taken in their boiled ſtate, in which 
they are often found to be dry and mealy. 


The other modes of cookery proper for introducing this 
root into diet, are now ſufficiently known; and whoever 


would inquire more curiouſly into this may conſult Par- 


MENTIER and BERG1US. 


% 
CasTANEA, the CurgnurT. 


s theſe fruit afford no oil by expreſſion, I could not, 
as I had formerly done, inſert this article among the Nuces 
Oleoſæ, and have been a little uncertain: where to place it;. 

but I can find no place more proper for it than here, after 

- >" and other farinaceous matters which reſemble 


The Cheſnut has a good deal of ſweetneſs, which is more 
evolved. by heat applied; and its ſaceharine nature is ſuffici- 
ently evident from the fermentable nature of its juice. 
Though it gives no oil by expreſſion, yet from the oil that is 
manifeſt in the fruit of the Fagus Sylvatica, it may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to be in this alſo, although it happens to be more inti- 
mately united with the ſaccharine part. Both together form 
a farinaceous matter which can be made into bread, * 


? 
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ed in every manner that the other farinacea can be. Its 

2 qualities are well known to the people in the 

e of Europe, amongſt many of whom it is often 

and almoſt the whole of their food. It is ſaid 

to = of difficult ſolution and digeſtion ; and from the firm- 

neſs of its texture, this might be ſuſpetted : but as faid 

above, this quality is more frequently 22 to be hurtful 
than it ought to be. | 


b. Legumina, Legumes or Pulſe. 


Theſe terms have not been accurately applied; but we 
would ſtrictly confine them to the fruits of the papilinaceous 
plants; to the capſule of which, of a determine@&ftructure, 


the botaniſts have now affixed the term of Legumen. £ 
In entering upon the ſubject, we cannot help ni 


with an obſervation, which though ſeemingly not connected 
with our treatiſe of materia medica, is not altogether foreign 
to it. It is this, that the ſeeds of the legumina are a fari- 
naceous ſubſtance, affording an alimentary matter, upon the 
lame principles as the. cerealia and farinacea in general do: 
and, theſe two ſubſtances, the cerealia and 1 r on 
the greateſt part of the vegetable aliment . 

They are therefore very univerſally the objects: Tu 
culture: and it is agreeable to obſerve how well theſe two 
orders of plants, the Culmiferz and Papilionacez are 
ticularly adapted to that purpoſe. Whilſt the culmi 
raiſed upon'the fame ſoil for ſeveral years ſucceſſively exhauſt 
and render it barren, ſo that without reſt or manure, its , 
fertility cannot be maintained -but if, inſtead of repeating - 
upon the ſame ſoil the com of the culmifers, theſe crops 
are alternated with crops of the papilionaceæ, the fertility of 
the ſoil may be preſerved without reſt or manure for many 
years together. This I know from experience ; and it ſhows 
how well theſe two objects of the farmer's culture are adapted 
to his purpoſe ; and that, while farinaceous matters in'gene- 
ral are the alimentary ſubſtances required, nature has given 
them of two different kinds, to favour the cultivation of 
both. This obſervation, thou ugh of the utmoſt importance, 
is not always properly obſerved by the farmer; but © it , was 
very EAT n and in OP We e 
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Mete ei: 
Aut ibi flava ſeres mütato ſemine wo 3 
. Unde prius letum ſiliqua quaſſante legumen, 
Aut tenus fœtues viciæ, triſtiſque lupini 


— Suſtuletis fragile; calamos, ſylvamque ſonantem. g - 


Parr I. 


if 43 
/ it 


The other ancient writers on huſbandry always mention 
the leguminous crops as anſwering the purpoſe of manure; 


and the moderns have properly named them Meliorating 


Crops. The reaſon of all this might be given, but it is not 
proper in this place. 


The ſeedy of the Legumina, when quite ripe and dry, are 
_— — down into a fine powder, in its 2 


and of a ſweeter taſte. When triturated with wa- 


ter, they give a more milky ſolution than the cerealia z and 


when the entire ſeeds are treated by expreſſion, with a con- 
fiderable heat applied, they give manifeſtly an oily exſudation. 
In their germination they thow a conſiderable quantity of a 
faccharine matter evolved ; and in this ſtate their ſolution is 
readily enough ſubjected to a vinous fermentation. Their 
reſembling the cerealia is further evinced by their affording, 
in conſequence of a proper treatment, a conſiderable quan- 


tity of amylum. All theſe conſiderations ſhow that the 
| contain a ſaccharine matter equal to that of the 


cerealia, and at the ſame time a greater proportion of oil; 
which explains ſufficiently why the former are more nouriſh- 


ing than the latter. This is confirmed by daily experience 
in brutes ; and its being the ſame in men I am aſſured from 


this obſervation ; Ou certain farms of this country, upon 

which the Legumina are produced in great abundance,” he 
labouring ſervants are much fed upon that kind of grain; but 
if ſuch ſervants are removed to a upon which the Legu- 


mina are not in ſuch plenty, and therefore they are fed with 


the cerealia, they ſoon find a decay of ſtrength; and it is 
common for ſervants in making ſuck removals to inſiſt on 
their being provided daily or weekly with a certain 8 
of the a eninons meal. 


'Itis perhaps owing to the leguminous ſeeds being of 2 
more oily quality, that they are not of ſo eaſy ſolution as the 
cerealia, and are ercfore ſuited to the more robuſt people. 


5 They 


the farina of the cerealia, but of a more unctuous 


— — — ͤ•“hjh — nnd ES 
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They have alſo another q quality Hack very much a, ets the | 
digeſtion. of them. By * experiments of BoTLER and 
Hal Es, it appears that they contain a large quantit of air 


in a fixed ſtate, which durin their digeſtion in the ſtomach 


is extricated in greater quantity than can be again abſorbed : 
and upon that account theſe legumina have been at all times 
noted for occaſioning flatulency, and ſometimes colic rr 


It is to be remarked, that the legumina are uſed in two 
different ſtates: one is, when they are young, and therefore 
of a tender texture, eaſily digeſted, and giving leſs flatulency, 
but at the ſame time giving leſs nouriſhment : the other ſtate 
is, when they are ripe; in which ſtate they are more nouriſh- 
ing, but with the qualities of being difficultly digeſted, and 
of occaſioning flatulency, as we have ſaid. Their quglitles 
in the various intermediate ſtates may be judged of 7 
approach more or leſs to the one or other extreme. 


After ſaying thus much of the L in er I 
need ſay little about the particulars. 


Pisuu, 79 5 
FAB A, the BR AN. 


The difference of theſe, with reſpe to the Re qua- 
lities mentioned above, is very inconſiderable. The peaſe, 
though perhaps leſs nutrient and leſs flatulent than the bean, 
are generally more tender; and therefore it is that the peaſe, 
in their full grown ſtate, are more frequently, and almoſt 
only, upon our tables. With reſpect to their young ſtate, the 
ſame difference may appear; but I believe it is for the follow- 
ing reaſon, that the peaſe can be more conveniently employed 
in a younger ſtate than the bean. The huſk of young peaſe 
is a tender and ſoluble ſubſtance, and is never ſeparated from 
the fleſhy part of the pea; whereas the huſk of the bean is 
not ſuch a ſoluble matter, and is therefore commonly and very 
properly ſeparated from the body of the bean, MA: when 
this is in any thing of an advanced ſtate. | 


With reſpect to both theſe Legumina in hair yok ſtate, 
there is 4 conſiderable variety of them both for the purpoſe 
of the gardener and of the table ; but the difference of their 


qualities for the latter purpoſe is not conſiderable, and * 
Vol. I. R 
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be eaſily aſcertained by che cireumſtances to be perceived in 
the tafir of them, = theyre ctr or more mucin 


' PrAszoLtr, Kivner-Bras. 


I Theſe in their ripe ſtate cannot be eaſily produced in this 
climate, and therefore ſeldom appear upon our tables. 'T 
are ſaid, and ſeem to me, to be leſs nutrient and leſs flatulent 


than the peaſe and beans. The Phaſeolus in this country is 

r green ſtate of their Eegumina; 
ſome fj M_— ——_————C eee 

ner. In both caſes, the ſubſtance 

oleraceous kind: but though frecter and more nutrient d 

theſe, is ſtill tender and eaſily digeſted. 


c. Nuces Okeſe. 
- Theke eee ee propor- 
tion of oil in their compoſition. We have faid „ that 


Bw ee 5p ho part in the compoſition of farina; but in many 

is fo intimately united with the ſaecharine part, 
that i iſtingilhing quali do not appear. Here, how- 
ever, it does appear, or at leaſt it is very readily 3 
or heat ſeparated in its proper form. 


In what manner it before exiſted in the ſeed, is not very 
clear. The common opinion is, that even in the feed it 
exiſted in a ſeparate ſtare, lodged in certain cells from 
the reſt of the ſubſtance. but this is not certain; for the eye, 
even aſſiſted with the microſcope, does not diſcover fuck cell; 
and in certain feeds treated by infuſion, the whole of their 
ſubſtance is extracted in the form of a mucilage, in which no 
oil appears ſeparated. The oil here, therefore, in this muci- 
lage, is united with the other parts of the ſubſtanre, and 
have been ſo while it exiſted in the entire ſeed- How ind 
in that caſe, it can be ſeparated by exprofiion, is noe eaſily 
explained ; but from the- conſiderations juſt now offered, it 


others ce I Ee ee 
rate exiſtenee of it in the ſeed. 


This ſubject is touched as a plece of chemiſtey relative to 
ſome queſtions that have before occurred; but it is not neceſ- 
fary to inſiſt farther upon it now: for whether the oil of the 
n an oily ſtate, it will 
equally F 

conſiderably 


"4 
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conſiderably nutritious ; and that bulk for hulk, ar weight 
for weight, they are more fo than any of the farinadea hither- 
to mentioned. They are accordingly employed i in diet; and 
in ſome inſtances as a conſiderable pant of it. This indeed 
happens in a few inſtances only, L- chiefly when they are 
taken in their young and unripe ſtate: for it appears that as 
they proceed in their growth, it is their ſaccharine and ſtridtiy 
farinaceous matter that is finſt produced with a ſmaller pro- 
of oil; and that by the further maturation of the 
ſeed, the quantity and proportion of the oil is canſtantly in- 
creaſing to the utmoſt it can arrive at. It is thus we may ex- 
plain the large uſe that bs cnads of the cocanemt « or are 
in the torrid zone. 


In other caſes, where the oil of theſe kernels is in large 
proportion to che other ſubſtance, I doubt if they can he em- 
ployed as food in large quantity, and by themſelves, for that 
purpale. Whatever may be the power of our gaſtric fluid, I 
believe it does not aperate upon any vegetable ſubſtance, un- 
leſs this ſubſtance is at the ſame time ſuljected to ſome degree 
of fermentation ; but oily matters ſeem to reſiſt this, and are 
therefore of difficult digeſtion, lic long in the ſtomach, and 
Fry wars wee 2 is digeſted ; 

it probably is by a mixture pre viouſly provided 
in the ſtomach, and when at the ſame time both the oil and 
acid are in a fluid iſtate. In the caſe of the oily farinacta, it 
ſeems to be the ſolution that gives the difficulty 3 and I have 
known many inſtances of parts of theſe kernels being brought 
up drom.the fhomark by a rumination, long after they Tad 
boen taken don. 


Enough is C 


farinacca in general ; and ld oooh 
6 25 25 


The AvELLAN&,; we 1 DULORS, and the 
JuGLANs, do each of them contain a large, and much the 
ſame, proportion, af à mild oil, and are therefore very much 
ö , whether puts . 

It is only to he marked, that as we did before « 
thele 9ily kerychsarejn different ates.im — 
"maturation, por e to their dimate, 

* * Thus the. Hlberts or 

hazel-nuts 
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hazel-nuts of this climate do not contain the ſame Bonny 
ome agar as Grad Ron VE gies; 451 


Theſe. three oily nuts mentioned have each of them a 
cuticle incloſing their farinaceous and oily matter. This, in 
the two firſt, is a powdery aſtringent ſubſtance : and when 
the kernels are eaten with the cuticle upon them, this adheres 
to the fauces for a long time after, and excites coughing z 


which, however, nou: not at all happen from eating the decor- 
ticated ſeeds. 


The Pisracnio does not contain fuch a quantity of oil 
as the others mentioned; and how they turn out in nouriſh- 
ment I have not learned. 


One of the moſt conſiderable of the oily farinacea, is the 
Cacao or Chocolate, which yet remains to be ſpoken of. 
How it may differ in its farinaceous part from that matter in 
6 I cannot perceive: but it ſeems to be very 
intimately blended with the oily part, as it exiſts in the nut 
or kernel; and it ſeems alſo particularly fit for being united 
by triture with that oil when it has been anywiſe before 
ſeparated. With this farina the oil ſeems to be in as 

as in any other of the oily farinacea; and this oil, 
while it is equally bland as in any of the others, has this 


ſuperior. quality, eee lene bole Loki ow oy: of them 
to become rancid. 


\ 


From theſe circumſtances it will appear, | that Chocolate 
muſt be equally nutritious with any other ſuch ſubſtance, 
and perhaps leſs offenſive to the ſtomach. This ſubſtance, 
however, is not always eaſily digeſted, and has ſometimes 
given all the inconveniences in digeſtion that have happened 
from the others ; but it appears that theſe inconveniences may 
be in a great meaſure obviated by a very diligent triture, unit- 
ing very intimately the farinaceous and oily part. This 
ſeems to be attempted in every preparation of Chocolate for 
food: but it ſeems to be nowhere executed ſo perfectly as at 
London ; 3 where, inſtead of the levigation formerly practiſed, 
it is made to paſs between two cylinders rolled againſt” one 
another. The Chocolate thus prepared can be very equally 
diffuſed; and: almoſt. diſſolved, in water or milk, and that 
without * any particles of oil floating ſeparately on the 
| urface; 


* 


* 
; 
; 
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ſurface; which, however, happens to every y other prepara- 
tion of it that I have ſeen. It is at — time to be re- 
marked, that Chocolate is always more eaſily digeſted, as its 
oily and farinaceous parts are, by its preparation, more. inti⸗ 
mately united together. 0 | 
To the liſt of the Nudes Ole ſhould have been added the 
Semina Papaveris Alhi, or White Poppy Seeds, which, with 
a portion of farinaceons; contain a large quantity of oily 
matter, which may be copiouſly obtained from them by ex- 
preſſion. This has preciſely the ſame qualities as the other 
expreſſed oils, and has been employed both in diet and medi- 
cine as the others have been. It is hardly neceffary now-a-. 
days to ſay that theſe ſeeds have not in * ſlighteſt degree 
any part of the narcotic quality which prevails ſo conſiderably 
in the capſules, or as they are called ihe 2 — 
which they are taken. Theſe ſeeds have been empl 
_ in conſiderable quantities, without diſcovering the ſin | 
degree of a narcotic quality, or any other than thoſe of th the 


Nuces Oleoſæ we have already treated of. 


To the ſame liſt of oily ſeeds might have a added the 
ſeeds of the cucurbitaceous fruits, commonly known under, 
the title of the greater Cold Seeds. All theſe, with a por- 
tion of farinaceous matter, contain a quantity of 4 and 
which gives them a title to be mentioned in this They: 
have accordingly been formerly much employed along with 
almonds in preparing emulſions. There is no impropriety in 
their employment; but at the ſame time they have no different. 
qualities from chaſe of the almond, and have certainly no 
peculiar refrigerant powers to recorryend their uſe. 

are therefore now properly omitted in both the e | 


and London Diſpenſatories. 


The olly part of theſe oly farinacea ſeparated by itſelf, is 
much of the ſame nature in all the different ele, and is 
much of the nature of the Olive. oil, which is next to be 


ſpoken of; and which, as an oil, is more * in food 
than all the reſt. 


| Our. or Ouives. | 


Much might be ſaid of this as a medicine but I am here 
confined to ſpeak of it as a nutriment only: and if we con- 
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it will readily appear why ſo much of oily matter is taken. in 


ſider how much oily matter is 


de. Baader the quantity of oily matter that is almoſt a- 


that, and a very great part of our vegetable 

ſhape or other ; and there are hardly 
any people known that do not make uſe of oil in its ſeparate 
ſtate, and who have not made ſome proviſion for this purpoſe. 


This proviſion is indeed drawn from different ſources in dif- 


ferent countries; but it ſeems to be very nearly of the fame 
nature in all of them: that is, it is a mild and bland oil, with 
little odour or taſte, and very nearly the ſame as it is found 


in many vegetables; and in the bodies of almoſt all animals, 
At leaſt theſe oils, when brought to the fame degree of purity, 
are, except in point of cortfiſtence, very nearly the ſame. 
There will be no difficulty, therefore, in admitting that the 
unctuous and mild oils of vegetables are ſuited to ſupply the 


human body, either as it grows requiring nouriſhment, or as 
upon occafion of waſte it may require repair. 


As the vil of the human body is collected for the purpoſes 


of the c6conomy in confiderable quantities in particular parts 
of the body, ſo it may be, and has been, imagined; that the 
oil taken into the body is merely to afford or ſupply the oil of 
the adipoſe membrane; and that, as taken in, it continues 
unchanged both as it paſſes through the firſt paſſages, and 
even as diffuſed in the Vlood-veſſels it continues there unmixe 
ed till it exſudes through pores in the veſſels into the cellular 


texture. We have endeavoured, however, to give another 


view of this matter, and to ſhow, that the oil taken into the 


ſtomach is at length truly mixed with the proper animal fluid, | 


and makes a conſiderable part in the compoſition of it. And 
agreeable to the other parts of the theory on that ſubject, it 
ſeems proper to remark, that oil and oily matters are, from 
ſpontaneous inſtinct as it would ſeem, taken in eſpecially 
ers aceſcent ſubſtances, that is, with the moſt part of vege- 
* a 


Which of the oils employed in diet are beſt ſuited to the 
ſe, we cannot diſtin&ly perceive ; and believe they are 
an | equally proper, if they are equally free from other ad- 


rancidity in themſelves, | 


Wu 


mixed with our food, there is 


meter 
in our cookery are almoſt conſtantly actom- 
one 
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years 
hardly ever taſted butter, T have alſo known ſeveral perſons 
who, at certain of their lives, could not find that oi 
matters, though taken down without ayerſion, were 
miſcible with the other fluids of the ſtomach, but were.oag- 
dy to be thrown up by eructation in the ſame oily. ſtate they 
had been taken down in, and pretty entirely ſeparated from 
A n 
31 | 


There is allo this conſiderable difference in uſing oily mat- 
* that ſome perſons can take, and readily enough geſt, 
of theſe, though they have contracted a good deal 
empyreuma, and though they have acquired a good deal 
of rancidity ; while many other perſons, though they can 
take oily matters very freely, are, («nn very ready to 
find —4 indigeſtible, if tainted with any degree ow 
pyrouma or rancidity, $8 


I thought it proper to mark theſe differences in the diene | 
tion of oils ; but how they may be explained or accounted 
for I cannot find. We have of late had the exiſtence of a 
gaſtric menſtruum very well aſcertained ; but the cauſes of 
its different operation in different animals, and in different 
men, are by no means yet explained. Upon the ſuppoſition 
of this menſtruum, and of its folving powers in general, I 
have endeavoured to affign the qualities of ſeveral different 
aliments; but the many differences of theſe which appear in 
different men, I do not pretend almoſt in any . to AC» 
count for. 


With reſped to the different digeſtion of oils juſt now 
mentioned, I will add an obſervation, which, though 
it does not relieye any of our difficulties, is a matter of fact, 
and therefore to be marked. In ſeveral of the perſons who 
could not find oils readily miſcible with the other fluids of 
the ſtomach, I have found at the ſame time that their 

itomachs 


Cid * 
4 
£4 
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ſtamachs odd with acid to an uncommon degrec. 
What effect this may have, or if it may haye any at all, upon 
the doctrine 1 have maintained above, that acid is a chief 
means of uniting oil with the other parts of the animal fluid, 
I leave my Tpecutating readers to determine. be 


Atſter the other vegetable aliments, I kiſs ſet ab the 
chief ſpecies of the Eſculent Fungi ; and as this country does 
not afford any variety of theſe, I have not experience enough 
to mark any different qualities that may appear in the ſeveral 
"kinds: but what I have to ſay in general with regard to 
them deſerves attention. If they are truly vegetable matters, 
which ſome have doubted of, they are truly different from 
every other vegetable that we are acquainted with: for in the 
firſt part of their diſtillation, without addition, they give out 
no acid, but a large proportion of volatile alkali; and A ot 
poſed ſo as to undergo a ſpontaneous fermentation, they ſhow 
no aceſcency, but become immediately putrid. By theſe two 
circumſtances, aſcertained by our own experiments, they 
'thow a very near reſemblance to the nature of animal ſub- 
ſtances z and from thence their qualities are to be Judged of. 
They Neem nowiſe ſuited, as vegetable ſubſtances ſo univer- 
ſally are, to be jomed with animal ſubſtances, with a view to 
obviate and moderate the tendency of the latter to putrefae- 


tion; and we alſo preſume that they are more conſiderab] 


| nutritious than almoſt any truly vegetable ſubſtances are, 


82 CT. 
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' Of ALtMENTS taken from the ANtMAL Kix pon. 


TRESE are ſomewhat different, 1 from 
one or other of the ſix claſſes of Mammalia, Aves, Pilces, 
. Amphibia, Inſecta, and Vermes ; into which naturaliſts have 
now agreed to divide the whole ſubjects of the animal king- 
dom: and I ſhall now therefore conſider the animal * | 

as they are taken 1 from theſe claſſes. 


* 
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Of this claſs there are tum orders, the Primates and Cate, > 
which we ſhall not take any further notice, of as ali 2 
for though even the firſt among certain people may be ſuch, 
and more certainly the latter is yaa ſuch among many; 
yet as theſe are hardly uſed among civilized people, as we 
are almoſt entirely unacquainted with the uſe of them, and 
have no information with reſpect to them that can be 


depended upon, we thall take no further notice of them in 
this treatiſe, | 


Hoewe ill awnfine erde te the cet nt f the 
aliments taken from thoſe other orders of the Mammalia 


which by naturaliſts were ee 2 under the Sa 


title of Quadrupedia, 5 08 


Of many of 3 aſe 8 which ih Ge £ 
females of certain orders afford, as a frequent t part of our 


aliment: and as this is commonly and juſtly held to be of an 
intermediate nature between the entirely vegetable and en- 
tirely 1 aliments; ſo it ſeems proper in OR here 
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from the conſideration of the one kind to that of the other, 


do give ſome attention, in the firſt place, to this intermediate 
: R 


AnricLE I. Of Milk. 


We ſhould perhaps begin this ſubject with g the 
manner and oecaſion of the production of in the fer 
male ſex ; but we reſerve that till we ſhall have confidered 
the nature of this fluid, as it may be EY by obſer- 
vation and experiment. | 


In doing this, we find think aries tochs edifildnden 
of thoſe milks only which are uſed as aliment in this coun- 
try; for although in other countries other milks are — 
have not ſufficient information to enable us to ſj 
concerning them, The milks, therefore, to be here c | 
dered are thoſe of Women, or of the domeſtic animals, Aſer, 
Mares, Cows, Goats, and Sheep. 


1 Theſe milks ſeem to haye properties much in common 


with one another, r parts which are 
nearly of the ſame nature in each; and the difference of 
„ ee eee eee of theſe 

to the whole, and of the ſeveral parts to one another. 
t will therefore be allowable, and even proper, to begin. with 
the conſideration of milk in general. 


Milk, as it iſſues or is drawn from the veſſels of the fe- 
male that affords it, appears to be a homogeneous liquor; 
but after it has remained for ſome time at reſt in the open 
air, it diſcovers itſelf to conſiſt of different parts or ſubſtances, 
2 ſpontaneouſly 1. con- 
ſtantly to be an oily, a cnagulable, a watery matter 
or as they are cw under the. names of Cream, 
Curd, and Whey. We are here to 3 Pe in 
the order we have now mentioned them 


| The ordinary circumſtances of this ſeparation, ſo com- 
monly occurring under our eyes, need not be deſcribed here; 
but as it may be conſiderably varied by the circumſtances in 
which the W kept, as well as e 
ces 
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artifices that may be applied to it, we ſhall, in conſiderin 
the ſeveral parts, take notice of the ſeyeral circumſtances 
artifices affecting the ſeparation of them, and of the differ- 
ences — * in parts when ſeparated. | 


We begin with the confideration of the oily ; re of mitt, 
8 it, 


which is commonly the firft that is ſpontan 
When milk is drawn from the female animal that bv wn 
if no coagulating power is appligd to it, and it is allowed to 
remain at reſt for ſome time, it N ouſly ſepa- 
rated, which floats upon the furface of the whole, appears of 
a thicker conſiſtence than what remains below, and is mani. 
feſtly of an oily or unctuous nature. This is commonly 
known under the name of Cream: And though the ſepara, 
tion of it will take place in cloſe veſſels, it takes place more 
quickly and completely if the ſurface of the milk be expoſe, 
to the air; and in larger quantity if it be expoſed by a large 
ſurface; over which a gentle ſtream of air is conſtantly 
par The influence of the contact of air appears further 
m this, that as the cream firſt formed interpoſes a denſe 
layer between the air and the body of the milk, more cream 
can be obtained from a given quantity of milk, if as ſoon as 
a layer of cream is formed it be taken off from the ſurface, 
and thereby a new ſurface be freely expoſed to the air. 


Tt ſeems alſo to be a meaſure for expeding and increaſing 
the ſeparation of the oily part, if the milk ſoon after it is 
drawn from the animal, be made to boil over the fire. By 
this a great quantity of air is detached from it; and the in- 
tumeſcence of the milk, which always appears upon this oc- 
| cafion, ſhows that the whole body of the milk is in every 

uy of it greatly agitated. The theory of this effect of 

oiling is not very evident; but it ſeems to depend upon 
this, that the oily parts of milk are very minutely diffuſed 
among the other parts of it, and connected with them by the 
attraction of adheſion ; but as the attraction of the oily parts 
towards one N * be r greater than pry the 
other parts of the milk, it is ps only neceſſary by ſome 
agitation of the whole to bring d the oily parts in contact with 
one other, in order to unite them together, and th : 
make them ſeparate themſelves more readily and copiouſly. 
I expeft this will be found to be the theory of the mange 


by 


* 
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by which butter is commonly procured from cream, as will, 
be mentioned hereafter. | 


The ſeparation of cream is much affected ee the Nate of | 
the milk in its progreſs towards the other ſeparations that 
are to take place. As after ſome time milk becomes acid 
and not long after is coagulated into one maſs z ſo, as the 
aceſcency proceeds, the ſeparation of the cream is in ſome 
meaſure interrupted, and upon the coagulation taking place 
it ceaſes altogether. It is therefore that as the aceſcency and 
coagulation are haſtened in warm, and retarded in cold, wea- 
ther; ſo, according to the ſtate of the weather, the pro- 
duction of cream is greater or leſs. As thunder, and a cer- 
tain diſpoſition in the air to produce that meteor, is found 
to haſten the aceſcency and coagulation of milk; ſo this 
explains the effects of thunder, and of a certain ſtate of the 
Air upon the ſeparation of cream. 


The proportion of the oily part in milk 3 upon 
different circumſtances in the ſtate of the animal affording 
it. There is undoubtedly in certain females a peculiar con- 
ſtitution diſpoſing them to give a greater proportion of oil in 
their milk than other animals of the ſame ſpecies do, though 
both the one and the other be preciſely in the fame circum- 
Rances. What this depends upon is not 8 perceived. 
It may, and certainly, in ſome meaſure does, depend upon 
- "the peculiar conſtitution of the animal: but it pears moſt 

frequently in animals bred in particular places, as the Iſle of 
12. E the climate and ſoil of which I do not exactly 

t we are certain that it is conſtant in animals bred 
and Ae in mountainous countries, ſuch as the mountains 
of Swiſſerland and the Highlands of Scotland. 


The conſtitution, however, of animals being: given, vari- 
ous other circumſtances give a different proportion of the 
oil in their milk. It is commonly greater as the age of the 
animal is more advanced, or as the animal is longer after its 
ene þ and eſpecially it is greater as the ſoil of the paſture 

is drier, or as it has been for more years in paſture; 
kad. on the contrary, as the ſoil is moiſter, and as "the 
herbage is more Incculent, the FOO of oil is nt . 


The 


4 
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The proportion of the oily part of milk being thus aſcer- 
tained, we have next to obſerve, that as it is at firſt ſepa». 
rated in the form of cream, this, beſides the proper oily 
part, always contains a certain quantity of both the coagu- 
lable and watery parts of the milk. From theſe the oil is 
to be ſeparated by an agitation which we call Churning z 
and by which it is obtained in the form of what we call But- 
ter. The theory of this operation we have hinted-above z- 
and as the proceſs ſucceeds without the eſcape of air, or 
other mark of any fermentation, and ſucceeds under the ads 
mixtures of various ſubſtances, it is probable that it depends 
upon the agitation alone operating in the manner we have 
ſaid: And the theory of it ſeems to be confirmed by its ex- 
plaining at the ſame time the effects of boiling, which in 
the Devonſhire practice allows butter to be procured from 
cream with much leſs . than. is in other __ —_ 


Fa we have now conſidered the means by which the our 
part of milk is obtained very much in its ſeparate ſtate, it is 
time to confider its nature and peculiar qualities, 1 bis 


This oil, in its recent ate, i is very- much. of, bs nature 
of the expreſſed and unctuous oils of vegetables and that 
of animal fats, both in its ſenſible qualities and as examined 
by a chemical analyſis. Butter is more conſiſtent than the 
moſt part of vegetable oils, owing we ſuppoſe to a mucila- 
ginous matter adhering, which ſeems alſo to adhere to thoſe 
oils ; but here probably the mucilaginous or caſeous part of 
milk adheres more firmly, on account of the acid of milk 
alſo adhering. Butter, like the other mild and fat oils, is 
liable to a change which we call Rancidity, in which it ac- 
quires a peculiar odour and taſte, very commonly known, 
and as quite ful ge eneris not to be deſcribed. Wherein ſuch a 
change con ſts is not yet well explained. - CO bp _ 

d upon a change, not in the proper oil, but in ſome 
hs hor mes 5 to it: * not well freed from 
butter- milk more readily becomes rancid than that which is 
more entirely ſeparated from it; and butter by being melt- 
ed and freed from a depoſit which it makes on being kept 
in a melted ſtate for ſome time, may be thereby longer pre- 
ſerved ö and in that caſe alſo it becomes of a 


7 
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more fluid confiſtence : all which I think implies, that it i 
NOW a more pure oil than it was before. _ 


„ 
parated from butter, and is the proper ſubject uf rancidity, 
it is difficult to determine: but that it is in part an acid, I 
judge from the rancidity's being promoted by the adherence 
of butter - mik; and from hence alſo, that rancid butter rea- 
dily corrodes. copper, which it did not in its recent tate. 
Along with this acid there is manifeſtly alſo a mucilaginous 
matter; and it ſoems to me; that in both theſe matters to- 
„eee eee gives the rancidity in 
n 
tle underſtood ; and till it & better known, we cannot find 
what is very mack to be deſired, the means of obviating 
the rancidity of butter, and of other fat oils. In the mean 
time, the only means we know of that may be employed 
for butter, is the 3 its 7 and mucilagi nous parts, 
dy the alt, If we a very 
falt of this kind, we need to en 
itz and if at the ſame time we aflift its antizymic power, 
by adding a ſmall proportion of nitre and ſugar, we may 
thus A to be uſed 
28 an aliment. 


Aſter the oily, nn 
of milk. In a few days after milk has been taken from the 

animal that affords it, the cream is iu that time ſeparated 
from it, and the remainder is ſpontaneouſly ulated into 
a ſoft but ſomewhat conſiſtent maſs, ing the wa- 
- tery parts of the milk, which are always at the ſame time 
in an acid ſtate ; and indeed this acid ſtate almoſt abrars 


precedes eee whole. 
In ſome time after the coagulation is formed, the watery 
part ſeparates from the pro coagulated, ſo that this may 


be collated more entirely 2 and in that ſtate it is 


ed to be brought, —— loa to get the appel- 
lation of Cheeſe. The ſpontaneous _ wa TI 
ſometimes employed to give a ſpecies 

other ſpecics of cheeſe is made by an — Ee 
that is, by the addition of a coagulating matter, either to 
entire 
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entire milk immediate after it is drawn from the animal 
aſſording i after the cteam has been ſeparated 
fob it, bus before the ſpontavevus coagulation had come 
on. The coagulating matter employed for this purpoſe is 


that was 5 into it: but Dr. Younc's experiments 
upon that acidity, but is a qu refiding in the 
ſubſtance of the ſtomach itſelf, as well us in the flomack of 


many other animals, and in many other fubftances the moſt 
remote from any ſuſpicion of adhering acidity. 


Theſe indeed leave us much ot win 6. 
ing upon the coagulating power of rurmet, and of ma- 
ny other ſubſtanees which may be employed as ſuch, dv 
realty depend; and the whole of this buſineſs muſt be left 
uncertain till more experiments ſhall be made. In the mean 
time, it is enough to our purpoſe to obſerve, that the cheeſe 
which is uſed as an aliment is always made by the ufe of the 

runnet; and therefore that nothing diſtinguifhes 
the qualities of the cheeſe made, but the kind and qualities 
of the milk af which it is prepared, and the various cirtum- 
ſtances and practices which take place in the preparation of 
it. But before entering upon the conſideration of the ſeveral 
ſpecics of cheeſe, I muſt ſay ſomething of the — 0 
general. 


cheefe in 


A quality belon een erde of check n thank 
liable to ley belonging to by this it ——— that — 2 
proaches co the nature of animal ſubſtances. This opinion 
contirmed by the matter of which cheeſe is formed, being, 
like animal ſubſtances, eongulatetl by acids, alcohol, and hear. 
It is true that che ko latter, and even the mineral dis, do 
not * ne an part of milk in the ſame circum- 

and iin che manner as they do upon 
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of animal blood ; but ſtill they do act upon milk in a man- 
ner that ſhows/ a great ſimilarity of the two ſubjects. The 
animal nature of cheeſe is eſpecially confirmed by its : yield» 
ing in diſtillation a volatile alkali. This indeed is a diſput- 
ed fact; but I aſſume it upon the authority of eminent che- 
miſts, and upon actual experiment made under my on eye. 
A pound of ſkimmed-milk. cheeſe, not in the leaſt affected 
by putrefaction, yielded in diſtillation, firſt, a very pure 
water, very lightly acid; ſecondly, a liquor which efferveſ- 
ced ſtrongly. with the mineral. acids; ; and, thirdly, . 
came over an alkaline ſalt, concreting every where on 

= ace ads} in, the ee, an empyren- . 


pon the RO K. 1 bude that cheeſes: or: 
te cout part of milk, is very much of the nature of | 
bſtances; and if we fhall adopt the common opi- 
nion, 1 milk is eſpecially formed of the chyle or newly 
taken - in aliment, we ſhall readily perceive that this muſt be 
always blended with the lymph which it meets with in its 
paſſage through the lacteals and thoracic duct; and we ſhall 
then alſo. admit that this lymph makes a part, and particular- 
ly the coagulable part, of milk. We judge, therefore, that 
milk is properly ſuppoſed. to contain a portion of animal 
matter; and at the ſame time, that the milk of animals 
feeding wholly, or for a great part, on vegetables, may be 
Jo: ſuppoſed to be an. aliment of an intermediate * at 
' tween. vegetable and animal. 


This is our doctrine with reſpect to cheeſe in general 3 
but it is now to be remarked, that cheeſe as employed in 
diet is of very different kinds. We have ſaid already, that 
cheeſe is hardly ,ever made of the ſubſtance formed by the 
ſpontaneous coagulation of milk, and at leaſt only in the caſe 
mentioned- above. In all other caſes, cheeſe is | roms of 
curd produced by the application of runnet z and the cheeſe | 
thus produced is diſtinguiſhed in the firſt place by the con- 
dition of the milk it is made of. Thus the runnet may be 
applied to entire milk as it is drawn from the animal afford- 
ing it; or it may be applied to that milk after it has been 
previouſly deprived of its cream; or it may be applied to the 

cream ſeparated from the watery parts of the milk; or it 
may . of 2 * 


„ *% 
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ed a i of cream taken from another portion of the 
dune Al: from which eſpecially a conſiderable difference 
of cheeſe ariſe from the different proportion of the 
coagulable and oily parts in the milk employed. Laſtly, the 
milk employed may be that of one animal only; or it may 
be a mixture in different proportions of the ſeveral milks 
employed in our diet, but eſpecially thoſe of cows, goats, 
and ſheep, the only milks from which cheeſe is prepared 
in this country. or ; N f | | 


0 * K * - 


Beſides differences of cheeſe ariſing from the ſtate 
and quality of the milk employed, there are many other 
differences atiſing from the various practices employed in 
preparing it; as by the different circumſtances of the coa- 
gulation; by the management of the coagulum or curd; by 
the preſſure given to it; by the ſalting and drying; and by 
the manner in which it is afterwards preſerved. Theſe con- 
fiderations will ſhow the very great variety of cheeſe as it is 
preſented upon our tables: but I am not able to explain all 
the cauſes of this variety; and it does not appear nec 
to attempt it, as they relate more to œconomy and 
than to our preſent purpoſe of conſidering it as an alimen- 


tary matter. | 


This we ſhall conſider after we ſhall have treated of all 
the ſeveral parts of milk; and at preſent ſhall touch only 
upon a curious queſtion with reſpect to the variety of 


Cheeſes are cominonly diſtinguiſhed by the different di- 
tricts of the country producing them, and in many of which 
they are often of a, peculiar kind. From what has been al- 
ready ſaid, it will readily appear that the practices of differ- 
ent countries may differ very conſiderably, ſo as to give a 
different ſtate of the cheeſe produced: and for the ſake of 
the particular qualities they may pofleſs, or at leaſt for the 
purpoſe of accommodating them to particular taſtes, it might 
be deſired that the practices of different countries ſhould be 
aſcertained, ſo that they might be occaſionally imitated. 
This, however, is extremely difficult z and the reaſon of it 
ſeems to be, that when in any manufacture the circumſtan- 
ces of the materials, and the practices employed in working 
upon them, may be greatly varied, it muſt be almoſt im- 
Vol. I. r | poſlible 
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poſſible for any two-perfons who have not often operated to- 
=p . ** 


e be proper e. pre- 
32 the caſeous part, it remains now to conſider 

third ingredient in the compoſition of milk; chat 

the 


A pure elementary water is always a very conſiderable 
part of milk, as appears when we conſider it according as it 

& either ſpontaneouſly or artificially ſeparated from the other 

parts of the milk, or when after it is ſeparated. we examine 
i by evaporation, applying fuck a gentle heat as can hardly 

— — — — In ſuch ca- 

ſes, both from HorxgMan's and from Younc's experi- 

apr rp appears that the water is at leaſt ſeven-eighths of 
e whole milk. 


From hence it may be obſerved, that milk is always to be 
conſidered as a very liquid aliment; but it is at the fame 
. time to be remarked, that this is not equally applicable to 
the different kinds of milk: for although the proportion of 
dily and coagulable parts be conſiderably different in different 
milks, yet the proportion of the watery part is not fo much 
varied. The reſiduum of four ounces, aſter evaporation, of 
| cows and womens milk is very nearly the Tame; as in the 
former it is three drams and pens grains, in the latter 
three drams and thirty-four grains. 


The watery part ſeparated from the other parts of milk 
is different according to the ſtate of the milk from which it 
has been ſeparated : but under whatever circumſtances ſepa- 
rated, this watery part is always found to hold diffolved in 
it a quantity of matter which. is different in- kind, and dif- 
ferent in. proportion, according to the ſtate of the milk at 
the time of the ſeparation of the watery part. 


When the watery part is taken. from new milk congulated 
by runnet, and when we eſpecially name it Whey, it always 
contains diffuſed in it a conſiderable quantity of the oily and 


py — Ponte EEE, again _— 
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rated from it When whey is ſeparated from ſkimmed milk, 
or that which has been previouſly deprived of its creamy it 
Kill contains a quantity of the caſeous part, but leſs of the 


_ taneous coagulation z and in this ſtate it is alwa 
the ſame time is the moſt entirely freed from both the oily 


Having thus mentioned the different ſtates in which we 
obtain the watery part of milk, we now return to conſider 
it in that ſtate in which we moſt commonly employ it, that 
is, as it is obtained from entire milk, in conſequence of its 
coagulation by runnet. In this ſtate it is different ac 

as the milk is taken from different animals, and not alwa 
in proportion to the contents of the ſeverat milks in their 
entire ſtate. Thus, as cows milk ſeems to contain a arger 
proportion of oil than that of goats, it might be ſuppoſed 
that the whey of cows milk ſhould cantain more ail than that 
of goats milk: but the contrary appears to me to be. the 
caſe; and it ſeems to d upon this, that the. oil of 
goats milk does not ſo readily ſeparate itſelf from the watery 
parts as it does from that of cows, but remains more tenaci- 
ouſly adhering to it, and therefore to be more copiouſly ſe- 
parated with the whey. 


Beſides the-oily. and caſeous parts which we have mention- 
ed to be always contained in whey, it contains alfo a ſaccharine 
matter, which may be ſeparated from it by various proceſſes 
practiſed either on the milk or on the whey, and now very 
commonly known. The matter obtained by theſe proceſſes . 
is a genuine ſugar, and differs from that of the ſugar-cane , 
only by its having ſome of the oily or caſeous parts of milk 
adhering to it, but from which it may, by repeated ſolutions 
and cryttallizations, be entirely freed, and thereby be brought 
to the fame degree of purity as any ather ſugar, 


R 


Whey, as containing this ſugar, is capable f avinous fer- 
mentation, -and conſequently of affording by diſtillation an 


: 11 is by the preſence of the ſine ſugar that whey ſo rea- 
dily enters into an aceſcent fermentation, and becomes acid 
in the ſeveral circumſtances _—_— _— appears 
that this acid, by being kept for ſome time, becomes more 
conſiderably acid, and probably an acid of a peculiar kind; 
though, ſo far as I yet know, it has not been chemically exa- 


' Having now conſidered the ſeveral parts of which milk in 

general conſiſts, it will be proper, in the next place, to in- 

ire in what proportion parts are to be found in the 
milks employed in the diet of men in this country. 


LY 


_ . Theſe milks are thoſe of ewes, goats, cows, mares, women, 
and aſſes; the three former being thoſe of ruminating, the 
three latter of non-ruminant, animals: a diſtinction which I 
mark, though I cannot explain in what manner the circum- 
ſtances of ruminating or not ruminating affects the ſtate of 


Io mark in theſe milks the proportion of the ſeveral parts, 
- I follow the experiments of Dr. YouNG;. and, according to 
him, the proportion of the caſeous part is in the order I have 
juſt now given them, greateſt in the firſt and leſs in the fol- 
lowing, and that in the order above ſtated. It is evidently 
confiderably greater in the ruminant than in the non-ruminant 
animals. In the former it may be pretty exactly aſcertained ; 
but in the latter with much more difficulty: And it appears 
to me that many more experiments than have yet been made 
are neceſſary to aſcertain the circumſtances which affect their 
coagulation, and conſequently the proportion of their caſeous 


The proportion of ſerous parts, as might be expected is 
mentioned by Dr. YouNG to be inverſely that of the caſeous 
part in the order above mentioned, as will appear from his 

able, page 59. But it might be ſuppoſed alſo that the ſerous 
parts ſhould be in the ſame proportion as the watery parts 
found by evaporation : but we doubt if the n 
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this ſubjekt be ſufficiently exact; for there is ſome difference 
in the account Dr. Louves gives of the refiduum after 
evaporation of the ſeveral milks, at the end of Seft. 3. "of 
= viii. wa on i Mr er ot RO 
The pere the 6il is e in the wir of 
ewes, next in the milk ily part gre that of goats; : 
but T judge it difficult to determine this, 'as the oily part 
1 ſo readily ſeparate itſelf as in that of cows 
| the other parts. In the non-ruminant, womens milk 
ſeems to contain more oil than the milk of mares or aſſes: but 
this does not ſeem to depend ſo much upon the difference of 
conſtitution as upon the difference of diet; for women com- 
monly take in more of oily matter than mares or afles do: 
and I know from experiment that the proportion of oily mat- . 
ter is much ee by the being at confined Log to a 


vegetable diet, 


We have thus ſtated the proportions of * Pi parts 
of milk in the ſeveral kinds of it, nearly as it has been aſcer- 
tained by 3 already made ; and the proportions 
here aſſigned, may, I truſt, be aſſumed in any — 
we may enter into upon this ſubject: but before 
ſubject we muſt obſerve, that in comparing the milk or el 
of two different animals, the experiments already made Cate 
re oF rhe eG COT _ | 
dividual is varied by ity of conſtitution, by 
the animal, by the diſtance of time from dr 5 
the difference of diet; ſo in comparing the milk P two 
ferent ſpecies, unleſs the two indiyiduals are taken exactiy in 
the ſame condition with reſpect to the circumſtances juſt now 
mentioned, the reſult cannot afford any general rule with re- 
ſpect to the two ſpecies. I give an example : Ewes milk 
though it commonly affords more cream and butter than that. 
of cows, yet I believe there may be found an Alderney cow 


whoſe milk will give e Yr and butter than that hed 
ewe. 


The ſame confideration wilt y e ſome a. 
ference that is to be met with in the experiments of Dr. 
FerRis from thoſe of Dr. Y eerie with reſpect to marez 
and womens milk : and it is to he remarked, that womens 


milk 


. 


3 
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wil is more varied by the ſtate of diet than that of any other 
imal whoſe milk we employ ; and particularly, that this 
renders the rank which womens milk holds in the tables of 
YouxG and FERRIS to be a little uncertain. _ * 


Having thus conſidered milk in general, and alſo in the 
ſeveral kinds of it, we may now proceed to eonſider in what 
l is produced in the female ſex. The queſ- 
tion might firſt be, How it happens to appear for the firſt 
time in a certain eircumſtance of the female body, that is, 
immediately after the production and delivery of their off. 


ſpring But we chooſe to delay this.queſtion till we ſhall.have 
| conſidered 


in what manner it is produced during the 
whole of the time that the female continues to afford it. 


The common opinion on this ſubject is taken from the 


ſeeming reſemblance of the milk to the chyle, into which our 


aliments taken into the ſtomach and inteſtines are always 
converted before they paſs into the blood-veſſels; and from 
this reſemblance it has been ſuppoſed that the chyle, without 
being mixed with the other parts of the blood, is directiy 
carried to the mammz of females, and appears there in the 


This doctrine, however common, we cannot admit of; 
and think it is founded upon, and has in its turn produced, 
ſeveral errors in phyſiology. In the firſt place, we cannot 
admit that the chyle, after paſſing into the hlood-veflels, rey 
mains for any length of time unmixed with the other parts 
of the blood; and in the obſervations which affert its having 

been found ſoon after the taking in of aliment appearing iy 
a ſeparate ſtate, I judge there has been much miſtake, and 
that Jome other appearances of the blood have been miſtaken 
for chyle, as we know to have happened in many inſtances ; 
vr if it be poſſible that in certain caſes the appearance 
chyle has been real, it is certainly not the ordinary courſe of 
the animal economy ; for there have been innumerable in- 
Rances of blood drawn from the” veins at various intervals 


| ufter the time of 3 of aliment, without its exhibiting 


any ſuch appearance. It is indeed almaſt impaſſible that it 


ſhould take place. The chyle does not paſs into the ſubcla- 

vian vein but in a great length of time; and therefore in a 

mall quantity only at once, and is therefore e 
| end 
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blended with as | 

creaſes as the whole is carried to the right ventricle of the 

heart; and in this, as well as in the fubſequent pallage f 
through the lungs and left ventricle of the heart, the whole = 


_ * » 4 


proportion of blood. This diſſufion in- 


is ated upon by powers which muſt blend and diffuſe the 
chyle in the moſt minute and intimate manner amongft the 
parts of a highly-coloured fluid. This muſt render it almoſt 
impoſſible, that in any part of the arteries or veitis the chyle 
ſhould afterwards appear united in one maſs, and of its own 

r colour, unleſs it could be ſhown that upon the ſtagna- 
tion of the blood, there was a power difj the chyle to 
ſeparate itſelf from the other parts of bibo, Which is 
not alleged; nor could it poſſibly have exiſted without U ⁰. 
ing an appearance of chyle in many inſtances of extravaſa- 
tion, when, however, it certainly does not. 


The ſuppoſition, therefore, that milk is eſpecially afforded 
by the chyle in the ſame condition as it is received from the 
thoracic into the blood - veſſels paffing to the mammæ of 
females, and there giving the ſame matter and qualities we 
perceive in milk, is very ill ſupported by the notion of the 
chyle's remaining ſeparate from the other parts of the blood 
for ſome time after it has been taken into the blood - veſſels. 
How much ſoever of the aliments recently taken in we may 
find going to the production of milk, we ſhall find it very 
improbable that chyle takes that courſe in the ſame form and 
in the fame crude ſtate in which it enters the blood-veifds ; 
and we ſhall find it much more probable that milk is produc- 
ed in the mammæ of females by the peculiar, though myſte- 
rious, powers of ſecretion. Sd ens. | 

% id 


But milk be not the ſame fluid which paſſed from 
the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian vein, there are many 
arguments which lead us to fuppoſe that the matter of milk 
is chiefly afforded by the matter of the chyle, or of the 
alimentary matter laſt taken in. Theſe arguments, however, 
are commonly employed very incorrectly, and carried too 
far. ent employed upon this ſubject is, that the 

odour of the aliments laſt taken in 6ften appears in 
the milk which is ſoon after ſecreted : and this, although it 
is in 'ſeyeral inftances true, is by no means%untiverſally fo: 
for I have known many inſtances of nurſes taking in à quan- 
tity of odorous matter without its appearing in thei milk; 
x. and 
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and even if the appearance more univerſally. took place, I 
cannot hold it as a proof of any conſiderable portion of the 
aliments taking that courſe. Certain odours are 3 
diffuſible, and often appear when no quantity of the 
Nel e: And we 


might here employ the ſame reaſoning as we 405 before with 


reſpect to aſparagus in the urinè; and therefore argue, that 
the odour of aliments bein perceived in the milk ſecreted 
ſoon after, affords no proof that mph of ee of the 
aliment had taken that courſe, 


But it is alleged further, that 0 ualities often appear 
in milk, ai dr that a 13 of the particular 


matter of the * had contributed to the Sha of 


that fluid. This may in ſome inſtances be well found- 
ed; but I ſuſpect 2 * e Las alleged to this purpoſe have 
been much exaggerated. . It has been, for example, alleged, 
that purgatives given to a nurſe have : affected her ſuckling ; 
but Dr, Youns, although intent upon the inquiry, never 
found this to be ſo: and I am certain that in fifty inſtances 
that I have known the chil was not affected by purgatives 
given to its nurſe; and though in ſome inſtances it ſhoul 


have been ſo, conſidering the ſubtle and ſmall portion of 


matter jn which the power of pu rgatives often reſides, 1 
Would till think it a weak — that a great part of the 
aliment conſtantly took that IE That the particular 
qualities of aliments do not always affect the milk ſecreted 
after their being taken in I know from this, that many nurſes 
take in conſiderable quantities of intoxicating liquor, and are 


themſelves intoxicated by it; but I have not known any in- 


ſtance of the intoxicating _—_ brng communicated fo their 


4 * 


one of the ſtrongeſt arguments for. ing that the > 
ment lately taken in contributes eſpecially to 4. e 
of milk, { 
always conſiderably and immediately increaſed upon the tak - 
ing in of aliment; and that if aliment at any time has not 
been duly taken i in, the ſecretion of milk is evidently dimi- 
| niſhed. All this is true; but it appears eſpecially, with: re- 
ſpect to the liquidity of the aliment : and that a quantity of 


liquid taken into the body ſhould increaſe every ſecretion 
will be readily underſtood ; and * that it ſhould in- 


creale 


e 4 : þ A E 


eems to be, that the quantity of milk ſecreted is 


* 0 


* 
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creaſe the ſecretion of milk, which conſiſts of ſuch a large 
proportion of water, is ſufficiently obvious. Every body 
knows that the enabling a nurſe — large — 
milk, depends much more upon ing in a quan- 
tity of drink rather than of ſolid food. How much the 
ſecretion of milk depends upon the ſupply of liquid, I have 
learned from a particular phenomenon. I have known nurſes 
who have been for the time quite free from thirſt, but 

a child's being put to their breaſt, and beginning to ſuck, 
they were immediately affected with a conſiderable degree of 
thirſt. This I would conſider as an inſtitution of nature, 
ſhowing the ſupply of drink to be eſpecially neceflary to the 
ſupply of milk. — the whole, therefore, I cannot find 
the increaſe of the ſecretion of milk by the taking in of ali- 
ment to be any proof that much of the ſolid matter of the 

aliments, or any entire portion of the chyle, goes immedi- 

ately to afford that ſecretion, A Oe” WR 


I have thus endeavoured to correct the miſtaken notion of 
the chyle, ſuch as it was received into the blood-veſſels, af- 
fording immediately and yery entirely the matter of milk, 
But although I have rejected ſome, and endeavoured to wea- 
ken others of the arguments employed upon this ſubject, I 
do not mean to reject entirely ſome of theſe arguments from 
our conſideration. After all I have faid, milk, beſides wa- 
ter, contains a portion of other matter; and we muſt ſay 
from whence this is drawn. The oily and coagulable parts 
may be drawn by ſecretion from the maſs of blood in almoſt 
any ſtate of this; but beſides theſe parts, there is a ſaccha- 
rine matter which very rarely appears in any part of the maſs 
of blood, and may with confidence be preſumed to be afford- 
ed by the ſaccharine matter of our vegetable aliments, while 
they remain for ſome time unaſſimilated to the proper animal 
fluid. 


I own there may be a fallacy in this reaſoning, as the diſ- 
eaſe of diabetes has ſhown that the powers of the animal ceco- 
nomy can either produce or extract from our aliments a lar- 
ger proportion of ſugar than uſual, and alſo preſerve it lon 
in an unaſſimilated ſtate : ſo we do not well know what 
this power may have upon the ſecretion of milk, till we ſhall 
meet with what has not yet occurred that I know of; that is, 
a woman in milk affected with diabets. 
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Laying aſide, however, this ſpeculation, thrown in here 
as ſomewhat curious by the way, I go on to ſay, it is ſuffci- 
ently probable that the ſaccharine matter of milk is taken 
from the ſaccharine matter of vegetables, as it has recently 
been taken ju, and yet remaining in an unaffimilating 
ſtate: for we every day obſerve that the quantity of milk 

in the breaſts of women is increaſed by the taking in of 
vegetable aliments. 'That the taking in of vegetable ali- 
ment is abſolutely neceſſary to produce ſuch an aceſcent 
milk as we find in the breaſts of women, we learn 
very clearly from Dr, YouNxG's experiments upon bitches. 
A bitch fed with vegetable aliments alone, afforded a milk 
aceſcent and ſpontaneouſly coagulating, like that of the ru- 
minating animals; whereas the fame bitch for a little time 
fed entirely with animal food, afforded a milk manifeſtly al- 
kaline, and not ſpontaneouſly coagulating. The application 
of this in practice we ſhall conſider hereafter ; but for the 
preſent it is enough to obſerve, that theſe experiments plainly 
ſhow that in animals, ſuch as women, uſing a promiſcuous 
diet, the ſtate of the milk produced will be very much more 
 aceſcent or alkaleſcent according to the general character of 
the diet; but in animals uſing a vegetable diet alone, I can 
hardly conceive any other difference to ariſe than that of a 
greater or leſſer quantity; and we do not imagine that any 
ſubſtances purely medicinal can in that reſpect have any 


The organs of ſecretion in animal bodies are curioufly 
adapted to one ſpecific ſecretion ; and ſo much to that alone, 
as hardly to admit of any other matter ſuitable to that, to 
paſs through the organs of it. There are indeed inſtances of 
theſe organs tranſmitting matters which ſhould not make a 
part of their proper ſecretion ; but theſe exceptions are fo 
much fewer than might be expected, that they only ſerve to 
confirm the general rule, We have juſt now ſeveral inſtances 
of the breaſts of women rejecting matters not fuitable to form 
milk, ſufficient to ſhow that the common ſuppoſition of the 
ready paſſage of ſuch matters to the mammæ muſt be ill- 
founded. The goat is a multivorous animal, and ſome 
vague notions have been formed of the qualities of its milk 
and whey from this variety of its food; but I can fay from 
much experience, that a difference in the ſtate of its milk is 
very rarely to be obſerved: and upon the whole we would 
allege, that the projects of GaLgx and Horr MAN for im- 


pregnating 
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pregnating the milk of cows. or aſſes with medicinal fubſtan. 
CES, are improbable and een 
ment. - 


The geneedl qualities of calllc, and.ales difirand.Gatea-of 
S ſpecies of animals, or 
even in the ſame individual at different times, being now con- 
ſidered, we proceed to what is eſpecially our buſineſs here, to 
treatof the uſe of milk as an alimentary matter, | | 


In: entering upon this ſubject, what Grit profes ute E 
the uſe of milk as the proper nouriſhment of the new born 
animals of the claſs of mammalia, In what; manner it is 
adapted to the whole of theſe, I dare not attempt to explain; 
and muſt confine myſelf to the conſideration of the new- horn 
offspring of thoſe animals which afford the milks employed in 
the diet of this country, and very much to the conſideration 
of what relates more pecially to the human ſpecies, 


The firſt production of milk being always at the ſame time 
with the production of the offypring, and with this of the or- 
r with teats, or parts ſuited for 


to, and inſtructed in, ſucking, leayes no doubt that the milk 
produced is particularly intended for, and adapted to, the 
nouriſhment of the new-born offspring; and we are now to 
attempt explaining more particularly how unn 
purpoſe in the human ſpecies, 


On this ſubject the phyſiologiſts have ſatisfied themſelves 
very eaſily, in ſaying, that as chyle affords milk, ſo milk af- 
fords chyle without the aſſiſtance of the digeſtive organs, 
which, as they have not been before exerciſed in it, may not 
be immediately prepared for their function. But as we have 
ſhown that the former poſition is not true, ſo we judge the 
latter to be no better founded, It ſeems probable that milk 
does ngt enter the lacteals in the ſame ſtate in which it had | 
entered into the ſtomach : for it appears that milk taken into 
the ſtomach is by a runnet applied to it always coagulated 
there, and therefore needs the ſolvent power of the gaſtric 
fluid to bring it again into a fluid tate : and it appears alſo 
probable, that milk becomes more or leſs acid in the ſtomach; 
and therefore that a certain combination with animal fluids is 
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neceſſary to put it into that condition which chyle is always 

in when it — the lacteals. Milk, therefore, taken into 
the ſtomach does not by itſelf become chyle; nor is it by its 
being already prepared chyle that it is fitted for the nouriſh- 
ment of new. born children. We muſt, therefore, ſeek for 
another anſwer to our queſtion ; and there ſeems to be one 
er neee hitherto taken eee by che phy- 
tologiſts. - 


L 


Whilſt the fetus « or beginning a animal remains in the wor 
of the mother, the whole of its fluids are the ſame with thoſe 
in. the veſſels of the-womb from which they are drawn, and 

are therefore as fully in an alkaleſcent ſtate as the human 
p admits of; but we know alfo, that even in adults 
this tate of the blood, unleſs it were obviated by the excreti- 
on of the more alkaleſcent parts, and by the taking in of freſh 
and leſs alkaleſcent aliment, would ſoon paſs into a vitiated 
and dangerous ſtate. But the blood of a new-born child is in 
the condition diſpoſed to ſuch a change; and it is therefore 
neceſſary to give it a fupply of aliment, and of aliment not 
quite alkaleſcent. Vegetable aliment in this view might ſeem 

ſuited to the purpoſe; but it is probable that an aliment of 
this kind would neither be fuited to the powers of digeſtion 
nor immediately accommodated to the ſtate of the infant veſ- 
fſels, adapted hitherto to a fully alkaleſcent blood. An inter- 
inediate nouriſhment, re, that may introduce the 
change by degrees, feems to wh) e . 0 ae 00d Wir" in- 
termediate aliment is milk. 


We de not diſcern with any preciſion the different ſtates of 
the alkaleſcency in the blood of different animals; but we 
preſume that it is more conſiderably alkglefeent in the en- 
tirely carnivorous animals than it i is in the hum̃an ſpecies, liv- 
ing partly on animal and partly on vegetable aliment. A cer- 
tain lower degree than of the moſt alkaleſcent ſtate of the 
blood ſeems to be ſuited to the functions of the human ceco- 
nomy z and from hence it is that man is r vey 
n eee ayes = - 


| For purpoſes, however, which we cannot clearly explain, 
the veſſels of the fœtus are firſt filled with as fully alkaleſcent 
hlood as it is in thoſe of an adult: but to bring the blood into, 
<> og that ſtate which * 
tons 
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tions of the human œconomy, it was neceſſary to introduce a 
vegetable aliment into the infant; and accordingly we find, 
that even for the firſt years of life health is beſt provided for 
by a large proportion of vegetable food. So conſiderable a 
change, however, could not be ſafely made in an infant · but 
by degrees; and therefore for ſome months of infancy ſuch a 
mixed aliment as that of milk was the moſt proper. All this is 
confirmed by our experience of the inconveniencies that have 
attended all the attempts to introduce very carly the large ute 
of entirely vegetable aliment. + 


We have thus endeavoured to e ME milk is eſpecially 
ſuited to the nouriſhment of new-born children; and hardly 
any body has ever doubted of it, but the ſo frequently whim- 
fical Van HELMonT. Of late Mr. BxovUzeT has beſtowed 
an attention on this opinion of VAX HzLmonT which ap- 
prary to me to be equally frivolous and ill founded. | 


While milk is judged to be choproper nowiflmentivinchs 
born animals, there can hardly be a doubt, that to every 
new-born animal the milk beſt adapted to it muſt be that of 
the ſpecies it belongs to, rd ogy a 
who had immediately produced it. OE 


be reaſonings on this ſubject employed by Mr. dae 
appear to me very unſatisfactory, and often erroneous; but as 
his opinions have not, ſo far as I know, prevailed among the 
learned, it does not ſeem requiſite to beſtow here the time and 
pains that might be neceflary to correct them. 


How long this nouriſhment is the beſt adapted e 
it is difficult to determine; but the very purpoſe of multi- 
plying the ſpecies ſhows that nature has ſet ſome limits to it. 
So far as we can truſt our obſervations on the human ſpecies, 
we find inconveniencies from either too ſhort or too long 
nurſing: and it appears to me that either leſs than ſeven, or 
more than eleven, months, is generally hurtful ; ſo that the 
ordinary practice of nine months ſeems to be well founded. 
From ſome accidental circumſtances this meaſure ma — 
ſafely varied; but what are the circumſtances of the 1 
conſtitution that require it to be varied more or leſs, — 
not, that I know of, been properly aſcertained. The mak- 
ing it * longer than the uſual term is the _ 
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dut I am aded that long nurſing contributes to increaſe 
the diſpoſition to riekets; and wherever children are flow 
in their teething, it ſeems improper to protract their nur- 
ſing. | | PS” 


Having thus determined as well as we can the length of 
time that is moſt proper to employ the mother's "mill, ano- 


% 


ther queſtion arifes, How long it is proper to employ that 


alone, or how ſoon it is proper to employ an aliment of 
another kind ? It has been already obſerved, that the very 
early. introduction of vegetable aliment is improper : and 


we are perſuaded that it cannot be introduced with ſafety | 


for ſome months after the birth; but for how long precifely 
we'dare not determine. From my own obſervation, I am 
led to think that hardly in any caſe it ſhould be introduced till 
five months are ' paſt z and even after that period, that it 
ſhould be increaſed by degrees only to the time of wean- 
ing, ſo that at this laſt period no conſiderable change may 


be made. 


Further, it relates ts this ſubject to obſerve, that in ſome 
infants even the mother's milk is not properly digeſted z and 
particularly, that it becomes more acid than it ſhonld, and 
thereby produces diforder in the infant. How this is to be 
_ obviated or cured, it would be very deſirable to fay ; but I do 
not find myſelf enabled to do it very clearly. It is not indeed 
always cafy to perceive what is the cauſe of the diſorder, 


whether it be the ſtate of the nurſe's milk, the ſtate of other 


nouriſhment given. at the ſame time, or the ſtate of the child's 
ſtomach. 


Wich respect to the firſt, it might be perhaps ſuſpecled hat 


2 too aceſcent diet given to the nurſe might be to blame 

but I have not perceived this; and I have obſerved the diſ- 
eaſe to happen as often to the ſucklings of nurſes who took a 
good deal of animal food, as to thoſe of nurſes who lived 
more entirely upon vegetable aliment: and I have known that 
when the . diſeaſe was attempted to be cured by giving the 
nurſe a: larger proportion of animal food than uſual, this has 


| With reſpe&t to the ſecond cauſe, I am perſuaded it is 


ſometimes to blame; as I have obſerved that in ſeveral in- 
ſtances the diſcaſe happened to children who had been ſoon 


pat 
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upon. the uſe of vegetable aliment 3, which- produced n 
Ly different from that of milk, pa ann be ob- 


viated or corrected by the digeſtive powers of the infant. 


With reſpett to the third cauſe, as I have obſerved the di- 
5 powers of ſome infants capable of overcoming the 
ults both of milk and other aliments, ſo I have no doubt 


that in others the weakneſs of theſe powers is often the cauſe 


of the diſorder we are treating of: but when even this is the 
caſe, I find it difficult to diſcern that the fault is in the digeſ- 
tive organs alone; and can only ſuppoſe it when other marks 


of debility in the whole ſyſtem are to be perceived. One 


mark of weak organs of digeſtion may, I think, be coagu- 
lated milk paſſing with the child's fools. | 


% 


From this uncertainty with reſpect to dense it muſt be 


difficult to ſay in general how the diſeaſe is to be cured; and 
it muſt. be left to fkilful practitioners to judge of the cauſes in 
particular caſes, and to direct their practice accordingly.. 


Upon the ſubject of the chief uſe of human milk, it re- 
mains only to ſay what may be moſt proper to put nurſes: in 
the beſt condition to afford milk in the r „ and 
of the moſt proper quality. To this purpoſe I need not 
that if a nurſe is choſen 8 a _ 2 3 

eneral is proper to preſerve health is ief, perhaps all, 
Boe is neceſſary to make her a good nurſe. What the 
meaſures in general proper for this purpoſe, it is not requiſite 
to ſay; and the only particular that we are engaged to conſi . 
der here is, that after having ſaid ſo much of the connection 
between the diet employed and the milk produced, that we 


ſhould determine as well as we can what is the moſt proper 


diet for nurſes. | 


To aſcertain this, we may obſerve, that the milks employ 


ed by. the human ſpecies are all. taken from animals living 


very entirely upon vegetable aliment ; and therefore that a 


milk produced from that is ſufficiently well ſuited to the human 


* 
* 


cconomy: but that it is the beſt ſuited to it may be doubted 


from hence, that the milk deſtined to new- born children is 
the milk of women, who are capable of employing, and do 


commonly employ, a mixed dict of animal and vegetable mat» 
ter; from which it might be inferred, that a n 


} 
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dy ſuch a diet was the beſt ſuited to the human œconomy 
even in the infant ſtate. n 


If, however, it be conſidered, that womens milk contains 
as much vegetable matter as any other, and that nature has 
appointed it to be employed at the time when the chief pur- 
poſe ſeems to be the introducing a vegetable matter, the uſe 
of a diet allowable, and perhaps neceſſary, at other times, 
does not afford an argument for its being proper upon this 
occaſion. | 4 


1 might fay a great deal to ſhow that the human œconomy, 
except in few inſtances, does not abſolutely demand the uſe 
of animal food ; that in fewer inſtances ſtill does it demand 
it in large proportion; and that for the moſt part the health 
of rhe human body is beſt preſerved by a large proportion of 
vegetable food. So from all this I think it will readily fol- 
low, that the health of women during the time of their nurſ- 
ing may be ſafely ſuſtained by the uſe of vegetable aliments 
n 


alone. 


From the employment, therefore, of animal food by the 
human ſpecies, there ariſes no argument for the neceſſity or 
propriety of a woman's taking animal food during the time of 
Her nurfing. I allege it to be a matter of experience, that 
. ſuppoſing the quantity of liquid to be the ſame, nurſes 1 

entirely, or for the greater part, upon vegetable aliment, af- 
ford a greater quantity of milk, and of more proper quality, 
than nurſes living upon much animal food. This I venture 
to aſſert from the obſervations of fifty years; during which 
time, F have known innumerable inſtances of the healthieſt 
children reared upon the milk of nurſes living entirely upon 
vegetable aliments; and I have known many inſtances of 
children becoming diſeaſed by their being fed by the milk of 
nurſes who had changed their diet from entirely vegetable 
to the taking in 4 quantity of animal food. Nay, I have 
known inftances of childrens becoming diſordered from a 
nurſe's 3 a ſingle meal of an unuſually large proportion 
of animal fooc 4 - x 


Ik it be the | {ger of nature, as it ſeems to be, to give 
infants milk of an aceſcent kind in pretty large quantity, Dr. 
Yovunc's experiments on bitches ſerve well to ſhow how ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary a Wenne is for that purpoſe; for theſe ex- 
6 inform us, that by feeding a bitch upon animal 


alone, not only the quality of it Wee h 
but the quantity af i alſo diminiſhed. 


To theſe: arguments in favour of — — of | 
ble aliment by nurſes, an objection might be made from what 
has been ſaid above of the morbid acidity that ſometimes oc- 
curs in the ſtomach of infants, and which may ſometimes be 
imputed to an unuſual aceſcency in the niirſes milk, 
perhaps from the aceſcency of their diet. The poſſibility of 
ſuch a caſe ſhall not be denied; but we are perſuaded. it is a 
very rare occurrence. Indeed ſuch is the power of the animal 
Sconomy to change the quality of aceſcents to an alkaleſcent 


ſtate, that I believe the exceſs of aceſcent aliment, or even of 5 


acidity produced from them, is never diſcerned: bn the 
EI, encitcigche pet coſe e bs Edt 


Even here, however, it cannot be certainly ſaid that it 


ever goes beyond what the ceconomy requires: for an adhd £ 


was never found in recent milk; and in the caſe of nurſes, it 

may be preſumed that, as in other perſons, the quantity of 
gaſtric and inteſtinal animal fluids, and the quantity of lymph 
that is always mixed with, the chyle, is ſuch as, joined with 
the action of the lungs, will always prevent any eat exceſs 
of aceſcent matter prevailing even in the milk. It ſeems to me 
highly probable, that were it not by the power of ſecretion, 
the ſaccharine and aceſcent matter would not appear there. 
From theſe conſiderations; and from the: fruitleſſneſs of a 
change of diet towards correcting the ſuſpected aceſcency of 3 
nurſe s milk which I have experienced, I am perſuaded that 
the noxious acidity which ofteri appears in the ſtomachs of chil 
dren is never to be imputed to the aceſcent diet of the. "I 
but to ſome of the other en mentioned above... S 


| Together with theſe ei I ſhallbeg leave to ſug⸗ 
geſt another in favour of the vegetable aer 1 und ; _ 
e eee N 


jo + < 


; It ppears to bez that im arſe; for a cettah wi of 
time, the determination of the blood to the uterus and ova- 
ria is ſuſpended ſo that during that time neither menſtruati- 
an . 18 take place. ra know, „ 
Vol. 
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that in ſome nurſes both theſe ſtates occur; and I am per- 
ſuaded that they moſt readily take place in habits-naturall 
or rendered ſo by the large uſe of animal food. FA 

„ however, generally and probably upon obſervation judged, 
that both menſtruation and conc _ are always incompati- 
bie with the proper condition of a nurſe; and therefore to 
wvoid theſe inconveniences, it ſeems proper for nurſes to 
avoid animal food altogether, or at leaſt to take it very ſpar- 


This ſuggeſts an obſervation that will be proper before we 
conclude this ſubject. In the earneſtneſa I have juſt now ex- 
preſſed in recommending vegetable chan e Tp 
' chiefly in view the ſtate of hired nurſes; who being 
taken from the lower claſs of people, and who had beet 
3 
ſo I had always obferved bad conſequences from their being 
animal food. But I muſt obſerve here, that it is 
that hired nurſes may have been before partly in the 
uſe of animal food, and that with reſpect to ſuch, there may 
e e eee och food entirely. 


The exception; however, that I intended eſpecially to mark 
here, is with reſpect to women of condition who may chooſe 
to nurſe their own children. Such women have pretty cer- 
tainly been accuſtomed to animal food, and perhaps to a large 
proportion of it: and I ſhould not think it by any means fafe 
to take it away from them entirely; but it would be very ne- 


n 8 deal, and more or 
leſs according to former hab 


— 12 FFI PRE EH aliment for 
adults. It is ſeldom that the milk of women, or of aſſes and 
mares, is employed for the whole, or even for a great part, 
of diet; but when they can be employed in ſufficient quantity, 
there is no doybt of their being ſufficiently fit for the pu le, 
though certainly affording a weaker nouriſhment than an 
o_ uantity of the milk of ruminant animals. It is the 

the latter, and eſpecially that of cows, that is em- 
ployed in this country; and it is almoſt only with reſpect to 
this that I have had fficient r obſer- 
vation, ſo ieee eee 
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As the different parts of which milk in general conſiſts are 
all of a nutritious quality, and probably better fuited to the 
purpoſe by their being introduced in a very liquid form; ſo 
cows milk commonly contains ſo much nutritious matter as to 
render it a very proper aliment: and we kuow · that it is oſten 
ſufficient for the whole of the nouriſhment of a man, and at 
leaſt — 7 inſtances that can ſerve for a very conſiderable 
part it. i 8 ; ; bar FI 7 


While it is thus in general ſuited to the nouriſhment of 
men, it ſeems to be equally fit for them at every period of life 
except for a few months of infancy j when, though cows milk 
has on certain occaſions anſwered the purpoſe, yet from what 
has been ſaid above, it does not ſeem in any caſe quite fo fit 
as the milk of women. 1 N 

At every other period of life except that laſt mentioned, 
there can be little doubt of cows milk bei 0 2 ſufficiently fit 
nouriſhment ; but it may be more or leſs fo at different pe- 
riods. The younger children are, within the bounds mention- 
ed, it ſeems to be the more fit; as at the ſame period, for the 
reaſons given above, that vegetable aliment is neceſſary: but 
as it is doubtful if the human oxconomy can be ſup- 

vegetable aliment alone; ſo milk, as affording a 
portion of alkaleſcent matter, will be properly joined with it : 
and we know inſtances of a numerous people who are ſuſtain- 
ed in a condition fit for all the functions of life by milk and 
vegetable aliment alone; © | EEE $3 < WY . 


There can be no doubt, therefore, of the propriety of 
rearing children in the ſame manner. I believe it is hardly 
ever neceflary to give children under the age of E ww 

quantity of animal food; and we have innumerable i | 
in this country of children reared to the moſt perfect health 
and ſtrength without the uſe of it, except the ſmall quantity of 
it that is given by an egg, and this very ſparingly and ſel- 
dom beſtowed. On the other hand, I have often obſerved 
that animal food much employed under the age of puberty 
has very hurtful effects, particularly in giving irritability ang 
an inflammatory diſpoſition to the ſyſtem. * ee 

We ere indeed of opinion that a certain portion of animal 
food is intended by nature, and is very well ſuited to the hu- 
TIO MM man 
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man conſtitution; and in cold climates, at the poriod of life 
when men are to be engaged in the laborious buſineſs of life, 
that animal food is then eſpecially-proper, and perhaps ne- 
ceſſary, while at the ſame time that milk may be leſs ſufficient | 
Ho long this ſtate may continue I dare not determine; 
- but whenever the powers and vigour of life begin to decline, 
as we are perſuaded that the alkaleſcent ſtate of the fluids is 
always increaſing as life advances; ſo the more this ha , 
we are inclined to think that the more plentiful uſe of milk 
and vegetables may be again introduced. r 


It appears indeed clearly enough, that milk, in a certain 
proportion, is an aliment very well ſuited to every period of 
life, and might be conſtantly employed except in certain per- 
ſons whoſe ſtomachs do not ſeem to digeſt it properly. From 
what caufe this happens, it is difficult to determine. In every 
ſtomach milk is coagulated ; but in certain ſtomachs it ſeems. 
to be coagulated more firmly than in others, and in that ſtate 
to reſiſt the ſolvent powers of the gaſtric fluid: and we have 
had inſtances of this in which milk taken into the ſtomach 
was after many hours rejected by vomiting in large curdled 
maſſes. What this depends upon I do not know, nor have 
indeed learned how it is to be remedied. - +4 


In other caſes we have found that milk was more ready, 
fo become acid in certain ſtomachs than in others; and there 
is little doubt that in theſe alſo a coagulation takes place : but 
as we know that milk ſpontaneouſly coagulated, or coagulated 
by acids, is often taken down with perfect impunity z ſo it 
appears to me that the coagulation which is here joined with 
acidity has little or no ſhare in the diſorders which follow. 


- Theſe diſorders from the aceſcency of milk are the ſame, 
though perhaps not ſo violent as from aceſcent vegetables; 
and the caution that ſome have expreſſed for avoiding the 
combination of milk with aceſcents in diet, is without foun- 
dation; for I have kaown innumerable inſtances of its being 
practiſed with perfect ſafety. He 


Milk is certainly hurtful by its aceſcency in no other caſe 
but where the ſtomach is preternaturally diſpoſed to an aceſ- 
| Wn cent” 
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cent fermentation ; when indeed it may be hurtful, and like | 
other aceſcents aggravate. the diſeaſe. It is, however, to be * 
obſerved. in favour of milk, that when the .ſerqus part of it 
becomes acid in the ſtomach, the oily. and caſeous parts are 
particularly fit for reabſorbing and uniting with the acid to- 
wards forming an animal fluid; and it is upon this account, 
if I miſtake not, that for the moſt part milk is of eaſy digel- 
tion, and ſoon fills the lacteals with chyle. Of its fieneſs to 
unite with acids we have this proof, that milk, when coagu- 
lated by acids, has that acid always joined to the coagulated .- 
part; and in the firſt appearances of ſpontaneous coagulation, 
the acid which is formed nearly at the ſame time is always 
intimately united with the coagulated part. It is in proof of 
this that I haye known many inſtances of heart-burn, from 
acidity prevailing in the ſtomach immediately cured by 3 
draught of TE milk. 


Having thus ſuggeſted what relates to milk 25 an aliment; 
it may be proper alſo to ſay a little of it as a medicine, as I 
ſhall not have another opportunity of doing ſo in this work. 


It has been mentioned above, that though milk as taken in 
is not chyle, yet it is readily, and perhaps more readily than 
any other aliment, formed into a proper chyle ; and 'there- 
fore wherever the digeſtive organs are weak, milk may more 
certainly than any other matter ſupply nouriſhment to the 
body. Upon this account milk is a reſtorative medicine in all 
caſes of emaciation and debility, at leaſt in all caſes where the 
digeſtive organs are not affected in a manner that renders them 
unfit for the digeſtion of it. N y 


Not only, however, in a weakneſs of the ſolids, but alſo 
in every caſe of vitiated fluids, milk may be ſuppoſed to be 
a remedy. Indeed there can be no doubt of its affording a 
ſupply of anitnal fluid of the moſt perfect kind; that is, a 
fluid that has no tendency to increaſe the alkaleſcency or 
aceſcency of the maſs of blood, and is rather fitted to corre 
both of theſe tendencies when they happen to prevail, At 
the ſame time, as by its liquidity it paffes readily by the ex- 
cretions, it can hardly give too full a ſtate of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem ; and while it carries nouriſhment enough to obviate 
too empty a ſtate of the ſame, we may conclude af: 


f I e ; 8 : 
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Wü milk . thus fitted to 5 <back hs at 
quantity the moſt perfect ſtate o he fluids, if we conſider 
that all foreign matters introtluced into, or vitiated fluids 

generated in, the body, are 255 to make a part of the 

| {crolity, and thereby to paſs off by the excretions, we ſhall 
readily find that milk employed A ſome length of time may 
not — 95 be a means of correcting, but may alſo give oc- 


1 of * os 
de fluid. Is 1 fapl kane BE 


” This doftuine may be held in e very true; but 
we muſt allow that there may be exceptions” to it, If the 
fluids ſhall have been vitiated by a ferment added to them, 
as ſeems to be the caſe in the lues venerea, and frequently 
alſo, as we judge, in cancerous caſes, we find that milk 7 
often moderate the violence of the diſeaſe, -but will 
means cure it, unleſs ſome means of correcting and expe ng 
the ferment be at the ſame time employed; There may de 
other caſes alſo in which there may be ſuppoſed an acrimony 
diffuſed in the fluids, which milk may not be found ſufficient 
to correct, and therelare to cure the diſeaſe. In ſuch cafes, 
at et we ſuppoſe that the diſeaſe does not conſiſt in the 

N of the fluids alone, but in a faulty ſtate of the 

yſtem, or in the functions of ſome particular parts, 
ch gives occaſion to the ſtagnation and corruption of the 
fluids; 24 ſuch ſeems to be the caſe in uy cutaneous 
affeftions which milk does not cure. 


ao: is one diſeaſe in which a particular acrimony is ſup- 
1 or revail, and there are {ymptoms.of it which ſup- 
vppoltion but milk does not prove the cure of it, 


his is 1 crophula, which often appears in children living 


almoſt entirely upon milk; and in many caſes I have been 
uaded that i” was rather aggravated, by the uſe of 
milk in che diet of the perſons affected. e diſeaſe indeed 
to me to depend upon a certain ſtate of the A 

tie ſyſtem which we do not underſtand; but we can 
experience that milk does not ſeem to have any power in 
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From what has been ſaid, it will be allowed that milk may 
be a remedy in many and various diſeaſes; buy it will be pro- 
per here to take particular notice of certain diſeaſes to wh 


milk has been ſuppoſed to be particularly eee 


The firſt I ſhall mention is the phthifis oulmonalis 4 and 
how. oil ee eee, | 
to find. However we may explain the origin of this diſeaſe, , 
I would maintain that it never diſcovers its peculiar ſymp- 
toms without diſcovering at the ſame time a, 
diathefis in the whole ſyſtem. But as milk affords 2 leſs 
quantity of gluten, and a leſs alkaleſcent fluid, than any en- 
tirely animal food; ſo it muſt be of ſervice in * a 


to it entire Li By this moans i may e and p 


remark, that it will be moſt e y 
of the non-ruminant animals; and of theſs by.of 
aſſes or mares more certainly than by that of women. 
ſibly there may be caſes in which the purpoſe may be 
tained by the uſe Werren . e 
bo eee 


Ae as this milk has 2 lat Os 
of oil in it than that of aſſes or mares z conſider op 
ſeldom it is that a quantity of womens milk ſufficient 
adult can be obtained, the uſe of aſſes mill ſeems to be the 


more certain practice. 


Mk Ibo fn g r & ohthi- 
pulmonalis ted to e remove a 
phlogiſtic diatheſis, it may be aſked why a. nouriſhment 
more entirely vegetable might nat be {till fitter for the pur- 
pole ? This doubt it i cult to ſolve : but to do it as well 
hype I ſhall obſerve, that though poſſibly it may be true 
that a more entirely vegetable nouriſhment might be a more 
certain remedy, and that there are many examples of its 
ſucceſs alleged 3 yet it may not be always the proper remedy, 
as there are of phthiſis pulmonalis, which, though _ 
attended with phlogiſtis diathefi, are at the ſame time attended 


with 


* 
1 
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It maybe; allo obſerved; that Kong a ki wen be 
very conſtantly attended with phlogiſtic diatheſis, it is at 
the ſame time often attended a ſtate of debility; 
and it may be dangerous to increaſe that too much, as a diet 
purdy vegetable might do. But as I have not had an 
tunity of determining theſe matters by any exact and de 
experiments, I muſt leave it to the —4.— of others to 
determine poſitively whether 'a milk diet be univerſally, or 
even very generally, the moſt proper remedy of a phthiſis 

onalis. I muſt quit the ſubject with this re 

that it will be difficult to determine univerſally with 
to this matter, as it is pretty certain that the caſes of phthiſis 
are more varied in their origin and circumſtances 


pulmonalis 
than phyſicians have either e or explained. 


F - Another diſeaſe to which it is alleged that milk Wee 
per remedy, is the gout. It will not be wondered that diſ- 
putes haye ariſen upon this ſubject, when we conſider what 
different opinions have been maintained with reſpect to the 
nature of the diſeaſe, and that every difference on this ſub- 
ject may give a different opinion with reſpect to the propriety 
of remedies.” I ſhall not here venture to decide between 
_ theſe different opinions, nor enter into any of the diſputes 
that have ariſen upon the ſubject; but ſhall deliver the doc- 
trine that appears to me the my rx. and it it to 
hs en =: others, WE. 


It ſeems to me that the —_ —_ begins in a deere 
habit, and that it is ſupported and made ready to recur by 
the ſame ; and conſequently that if a man never uſed animal 
food, he "would never haye the gout : and that this is com- 
monly the'cafe js ſtrongly confirmed by this, that there is 
hardly an inſtance of men who have been. reared, and who 
have lived ＋ entirely, upon a milk and vegetable diet, 
ever having the diſeaſe. To this conſideration 'may be 


joined that of the many inſtances of men who by accident 
have been reduced to low living 'being cured of the gout, 
with which before they had been long afflicted. To appl 
this to our preſent ſubject, we ſhall obſerve, that as mi 
can . eee 
h ing 
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fiſting chiefly of milk will ſave a perſon from ever being at- 


tacked with the gout. As we know, however, that in the 
plethoric habits. liable to this diſeaſe, a certain degree of ' 

vigour, and a certain firmneſs of tone in the whole ſyſtem, 
particularly diſcovered by the ſtate of that in the ſtomach, 

is nam” th to produce the inflammation of the extremities, 
the nec criſis in ſuch habits ; ſo various diforders may: 
be vecaiicrien in ſuch perſons by diminiſhing the vigour and 
tone of the ſyſtem. Accordingly it is poſſible that-a milk 
diet, more as a change from one more nouriſhing, 

may have that Keſedl, and I am therefore of opinion, that 
for entirely preventing the gout, it is neceſfary that a milk 
diet be entered upon early in life, before the gouty diatheſis 
be formed. But if, after the gout has come on, a milk diet 
is to be employed for a cure, it muſt be in perſons of entire 
vigour only; and there are inſtances of its being employed 
in ſuch with advantage and ſafety. In gouty perſons, howe 
ever, advanced in life, and who are liable to a loſs of tone, - 
there may be much danger in attempting 2 milk diet; but 
at the fame time I muſt ſay, that as milk is not fo weak a 


diet as one entirely of vegetables, fo the former wilk * 
be more ſafe than the latter. | 


It has been alleged by ſeveral, chat” for ee or 
caring the gout, a milk diet for life was not neceſfary, but 
that employing it ſtrictiy for one year was ſufficient.” It is 
poſſible that at a certain period of life it may be ſo, by taking 
off the diſpoſition to a plethoric ſtate, which after a certain 
period of life is not ready to return: but this is certainly 
precarious ; for there are many inſtances of perſons who 
had, for curing the gout, taken to a milk or vegetable diet 
for ſome time, and after being relieved by it, had returned 
to a fuller diet; which not only brought back the gout with 
more violence than before, but occaſioned alſo various diſ- 
orders in their bodies: and I am perſuaded, that after an 
abſtemious courſe for ſome time, it can hardy ever be ſafe 
to return to A free and full diet. | 


! | 4 we, 


Several ns have reogbl milk AS 2 shy in all 
febrile diſeaſes: and I have alteady remarked, that a diet of 
milk without any animal food joined with it, is often uſeful 
both in obviating and 'correting a phlogiſtic diatheſis pre- 
viling in the ſyſtem, and | conſequently any febrile ſtate al 
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neſted with it. But we muſt now obſerve, that when a 
or fever is fully formed, the uſe of entire milk is 
an ambiguous remedy. In caſes of continued fever, I have 
ſeldom nee: oils — beverage ; and it 
hardly quenches thirſt, In moſt caſes, I-have obſerved it to 
prove diſagreeable to the ſtomach, and often to excite the 
_ thirſt it was intended to remove. This I have obſerved in 
formed fevers of all kinds, whether inflammatory or putrid. 
In fever, there ſeems to be in the ſtate of the ſtomach ſome- 
what unſuitable to the proper digeſtion of milk. Wherein 
this conſiſts I cannot clearly explain; but from much expe- 
rience I am certain of the fact. In ſpite, therefore, of the 
general and promiſcuous commendations above mentioned, I 
never preſcribe entire milk in any caſe of fever; and more 
eſpecially as milk in its more liquid and acid ſtates is more 
py and Gomes ew entage Mn rr 


be propoſed, | 


|" Aber thus confidering the uſe of milk in general, as ali- 
mentary or medicinal, it may be proper to conſider what 
choice is to be made of the different milks that may be em- 
ployed 3 and this may be determined very ſhortly. / 


Wherever the purpoſe is to introduce much nopriſhment, 
and where there is no hazard of favouring a plethoric ſtate, 
the milk of the ruminating animals is always to be preferred, 
providing only that the digeſtive organs of er. are 
e eee for e 015 


Upon C 
„F diatheſis, it will be 
3 — the arg an of ei 
and e y when at time organs 
oy be Mipeted of weakugls, 


To conclude this ſubject, it remains for me wy Ken 4 
manner entire milk may be moſt properly employed : And 
there can be no doubt that for every purpoſe it will be moſt 
rr and certainly. before it has 

proceeded. to that ſeparation of its parts to which it is diſ- 
— Moſt phyſicians, and particularly Dr. Bogx Haavs, 
have ſuppoſed that it cannot be expoſed for any length of 


e * 2 à volatile and highly valuable 
portion 
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rtion of it ; but no body has. been able to any clear 
brook of any, ſuch exhalations taking place, 0 hay th 
nature of it. In the mean time, they have uſed this 


ee. that it. is on this <7 ag 
e of it ef | 7 


Ake us taken into the domsch of the 8 155 
argument, however, like many others "on from our judg- 
ment of final cauſes, is fallacious, In the 2 | 
we do not perceive that any of them are inſtrufted,- or | 
practiſe, any other means of drawing milk from the udders 
of the female, or of communicating it to their, offepring, 
than this of ſucking ; and though the human . F 
capable of ſome artificial means to this purpo well 
perſuaded that it is impoſſible RR I 
a woman EXC 4 8 by 


whole of the milk from the breaſts 
an infant's ſucking; and that this is * reaſon for 
ſtitution of nature in this reſpect, without implying that 
milk ſuffers any hurtful ee 
time expoſed to the air. 


To render it ftill more clear that milk cannot 155 A by 
the loſs. of any volatile parts, we are pretty well aſſured by 
this, that many nations are in the conſtant practice of giving 
a certain degree of boiling to their cows milk immediately 
after i it is drawn from the cow, and this without their 
ing that the qualities of the milk, for any © Oy it 
can be applied to, are in any manner inyu! On the 
contrary, they find, that by boiling the milk is leſs N 
to e re, , probably in conſequence. of its g by 
boiling deprived of a conſiderable quantity of air war might 
have been favourable to that fermentation. | 


Another part of de le e ad Wl js, do 
aſcertain the alimentary or medicinal qualities of the 
ſeveral parts of milk when employed in their ſeparate 
ſtate z NE ee res LIP 
be mentioned very ſhortly, | 75 


Butter, or the oil of mik, has preciſel 
wg 1 are to be Wund in the hs pci the Gm or, as 


are called, Fat Oils, whether taken from animals or 
vegetables ; 


24 or 4 EINE WT S. br. 


vegetables; and the uſe of all of th , as either 
in diet or medicine, we mall have N conſider in 
another place. The'only* queſtion that might particularly 
occur bere is, Whether the, oily part of milk is moſt fafely 
employed in the ſtate of cream, when it is joined with ſome | 
portion the cafeous and ſerous parts, or when it is more 
entirely ſeparated from theſe in the ſtate of butter. I can- 
not be poſitive in anſwering this queſtion; but'it appears 
to me, that a quantity of oil in the ſtate of eream will be 
more ally digeſted chan an equal quantity of the oily part 
in the ſtate of butter. Some difference, however, in this 
matter may ariſe from the difference of ſtomachs more or 
leſs diſpoſed to digeſt oils; and I have known perſons who 
could digeſt cream better than they could butter. Another 
difference in this reſpect may alſo ariſe from the ſtomach 
being more or leſs diſpoſed” to acidity; and in the more 
aceſcent Page. ” cream ined be more offenſive than but- 
Te. 
The Ma Sen et alk i is certainly a great 
if not the greateſt, part of the nouriſhment which ra K af. 
fords; and therefore taken by itſelf muſt be conſidered as a 
Wy nouriſhing matter. Even when taken as produced by 
ntaneous coagulation, though then very much ſeparated 
fon the oily part, it may be conſidered. as nutritive. But 
when an area coagulation has been practiſed upon new 
milk, and when therefore the oily part is joined with the ca- 
ſeous, it muſt be conſidered as containing nearly the whole 
of the nutritious matter of the milk it is taken from ; and if 
the coagulum is taken without the whey being ſeparated 
from it, it certainly contains the whole, and will be as eaſily 
digeſted as fluid milk taken in. It is therefore a matter of 
indifference, both with reſpelt to digeſtion and nouriſhment, 
whether N de r 1 its . or in hs TOP Herd 
| Wks the Fe has TR pads 8 8 "Py 1. it 
then becomes a more nutritious ſubſtance than the milk it 
was taken from, but will probably be of more difficult di- 
geſtion, than either that or the entire Cn 0k Juſt now 
ipoken of. Whilſt, 8 70 the coagulu 
che why has been in a grea t part ſeparated, mis fl in 
Az _bumid Fate, that is, with a portion of the whey ſtill 2 


hering 
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hering to it, it will be of more eaſy digeſtion than hen 


that humidity is more fully taken away, and the whole maſs 
ny more cloſely. PT is brought nde form of, 


7 MON * ef * 9 


| OM A As „„ 
various condition; but its qualities in theſe different condi- 
tions may be readily perceived. When it is made from milk 
previouſly deprived of its cream, it may be ſtill a very nutri- 
tious matter, but of very difficult digeſtion, and fit only for 
the moſt robuſt perſons; and even the difficulty of ae. 
akon wh eee ſt 
have afforded. : $ in ad. 
Cheeſe made.of entire; milk muſt be a fill » more nouriſh-- 
ing ſubſtance, and I believe of much eaſier digeſtion; and. 
cheeſe made of entire milk, with a portion of cream taken 
from other milk added to it, will be ſtill more nouriſhing, 
and hardly of leſs eaſy digeſtion, as the oily parts every 
where interpoſed between the parts of the gluten muſt ren- 
der the adheſion of this leſs firm. As cheeſe is often made 
of cream alone, the qualities of Lago under- 
FF a 


We have likewiſe ae ae ah a BR. 
ways made of cows milk only, but alſo of the milk of ewes- 
or goats, and often of a portion of the two latter added to 
cows milk, In all theſe caſes, as the milk of ewes and — | 
contains a larger proportion both of the oily and 
parts, ſo in proportion as theſe are employed, the chooke be: be- 


)712: 
n 2 „ n 
g 
As cheeſe 3 „ 
but alſo under various degrees of a certain corruption it is 
liable to, ſo by this it acquires new qualities; and accord- 
ing to the degree of corruption, it becomes more acrid and 
ſtimulant, partly from the acrimony it has acquired bx 
corruption, and partly by the great number of inſects that 
are very conſtantly generated in it in that ſtate, In this 
corrupted condition, cheeſe can hardly be taken in ſuch; 
d as to be . 
ure 
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meaſure or manner it may be; 2s is commonly; ſt 
conſidered as a condiment im Pg the digeſtion © 
food in the ſtomach, I cannot clearly explain. 


| With reſpect to cheeſe, there is yet one particular to be 
mentioned; and which is to remark, that it is often cat af- 
ter having been toaſted, that is, heated over che fire to a 
conſiderable degree; whereby a portion of its oil is ſepa- 
rated, whilft the other parts are united more cloſely toge- 
ther. I know many perſons who ſeem to digeſt this food 
ee. but it is certainly not cafily digeſted by weak 

and for thoſe who can be hurt by indi „ or 
heated by a heavy ſupper, it is a very improper 3 


Many people, eſpecially the poor in mountainous and paſ- 
ture countries, uſe milk very-much in a coagulated ſtate. 
There is a particular manner of employing it ; which, for 
ought I know, r 
ſerves to def taken notice of. 


— 
Nr 
* * 1 


The preparation of it is as follows. A Portes ef n- 
med milk is put into a wooden. veſſel, deeper than wide, 
and which has a hole in its bottom ſtopped up with a pegs 
which upon being taken out will allow a liquor to be drawn 
out of the veſſel. This veſſel is to be ſet in another that is 
wider and deeper, and in which, therefore, the ſmaller veſ- 
fel may be ſurrounded with boiling water. When this is 
done, the veſſels are allowed to remain for one or two days, 
more or lefs according to the ſtate of the weather; after 
which time the milk is found coagulated, and the watery - 
part ſoparnod from the coagulum has ſubſided to the bottom. 
of the veſſel. This acid water is then drawn off by the 
aperture above mentioned; and the ſmall veſſel being again 

up, & is again ſet in the larger veſſel, to be ſar- 
rounded with boiling water as before. After matters have 
remained in this ſtate for "twenty-four hours longer, it is 
found that more of an acid water has been ſeparated from 
the conpulum ; and this water being drawn off as before, 
the coagulum, now of a pretty thick oonſiſtence, is ſtirred 
and agitated pretty briſkly. by a wooden A 
W r e e 


98 £ 1 


* 


— 
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This diſh, during the whole of the ſummer, in Scotland, 
is often uſed by the middling rank of people, and is well 
known at Edinburgh under the name of Coſtorphin Cream, 
and as denominated from the neighbouring village, in which 


it is eſpecially prepared; it is brought to market in all the 
conſiderable towns of Scotland. It is an aliment 


tolerably 
nouriſhing ; and by the quantity of acid till retained in it 


is moderately, but gratefully, acid and cooling. I have 


frequently preferibed it it to phthiſical patients; and neither 

in theſe, nor in any other perſons, have I ever known any 

828000 the free 
3 | 


After having thus conſidered every thing an to ths 


| caſeous part of milk, there remains to be conſidered what 


we marked above as a third part in the rages * 
end which is ity watery part. | 


This we ſhall contider firſt is ki ths ſtate of deen 
produced i in the manner above deſcribed. This is common- 
ly procured. from milk after it has been kept for ſome time, 
and has become more or leſs acid: but it may be 
from very recent milk; and in this caſe the butter-millk is 
not acid, and only differs from entire milk by the oily part 
being taken away. In this ſtate it is ſtill tolerably nop- 
riſning; and being often more eaſily digeſted than entire 
milk, I have often employed it in ohthifical caſes with more 
advantage than I could do either the entire milk or the was 
tery parts of it in a more acid ſtate. It is in this laſt ſtate, 
however, that it is moſt commonly employed; and it is 
highly uſeful in all caſes where the refrigerant powers of 
milk are required. As the lon it has been kept it ſeems 
to have its acidity increaſed, Þ i _ more powerfully 
refrigerant. Some have imagined in certain caſes it 
might be dangerous: but 2 5 3 in · very large 
quantity, or when the body is very warm, I haye not per- 
ceived its bad effects; and in the laſt caſe, it is obable 
that cold water would have done the ſame miſchief. * With 
reſpect to the acid of butter- milk, or other acid | fares. of 
the watery part of milk, it is worth obſerving, that ſuch 


acid does not increaſe the acefcency of the ſtomach, or de. 


caſion the' flatuleney that recent vegetable acids and are 
cents 


y 7 


pPloped, is that of whey ſtrictiy 
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cents commonly do; and therefore it is more ne 
theſe employed i in dyſpeptic perſons. _. 


The ate in which the wate part of milk is chiefly em- 

ery par called. As this is ſeparat- 
ed from entire milk, and from a coagulum produced by 
runnet ; ſo, beſides a fcrharine matter, it always contains a | 
portion of the oily and caſeous parts, and in conſequence is 
à nutritious fluid. It is, however, ſtill lefs ſo than entire 


milk; and therefore when a plethoric or phlogiſtic ſtate of 


the fluids is to be obviated or corrected, it ſeems to be. fit- 
ter for the 8 than any entire milk, though it may be 
doubtful if the whey of the milk of ruminant animals 


may not be as nutritious as the entire milk of the non· xu- 
minants. = 


Whey, however, is chiefly to be PT a on account 


of its peculiar ingredient of * which its being af - 


forded by this and ſo many other alimentary fubſtances, muſt 
be conſidered as of the moſt falutary nature with reſpect to 
the human œconomy. It is by this, or by the acid which it 
is changed into, that it muſt be conſidered as peculiarly 


' ſuited. to obviate the phlogiſtic and too alkaleſcent ſtate of 


the human fluids ; and as whey can be commonly taken in 
greater quantity than any entire milk, it may in many caſes 
of- diſeaſe be a more effetual remedy. It is only upon this 
ſuppoſition of its being introduced in larger proportion, that 


-I can underſtand the ſo-much-commended virtues of the 
a Lee of. milk ; for when this is purified to a certain degree, 


I cannot perceive that it differs from the ſugar 
from the ſugar-cane or other ſubſtances ; and when employ- 
ed in its impure ſtate, I cannot conceive that much virtue 
can be ſuppoſed to be given to it by the” ſmall portion of 
the other 3 of n ‚ nne. 


Hitherto we have conſidered whey as taken in before it 
has undergone. any aceſcent fermentation : but it is fre- 
quently taken in its acid ſtate as a part of, or along with, 
alimentary ſubſtances; and in this ſtate muſt be viewed as 
leſs nutritious, and chiefly as an acid only uſeful for the pur» 
poſes above mentioned. It is now, however, to be obſerved 
with reſpect to the qualities of whey, that from its diſpoſiti- 

5 on 
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on to aceſcency in certain ſtomachs it may ſuffer this change 
to a noxious degree, and ſhow the flatulency and other cir- 
cumſtances attending the caſes of morbid aceſcency. It -is 
by. the, ſame ſaccharine quality that it proves a laxative 

t whether this depends upon its — its nl 
accharine ftate, and in that AN Mtnitharhig e inteftines, 
or that it depends upon the acid produced from t ried 
with the Ae Bos ſhall have occaſion to conſider in another 
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AzTicLs I. "Gf Ae} Ko ai" called, that 4 
Food onjfin of the ce of ar, of te bie of 


The ſolid and uid pars of the mammal ae fo near 
| of the ſame nature with one another, that the fitneſs of 
er other who live on animal 

food, and therefore the fitneſs more or leſs of all of them 
for the human ſpecies, can hardly be doubted of, 

and is very 1 experience. In conſi- 
r re, the mammalia as affording aliment to man, 
we have only t to cxamins the. greater or led tneſs of the r. 
veral orders, genera, and ſpecies, for that purpoſe. This 
we ſhall all. do, i in the firſt place, by conſidering thoſe quali- 
ties of animal food, by which it is more or leſs fitted to be 
an aliment to man; and afterwards, we ſhall inquire how 
far theſe qualities are to be found in the particular ſpecies 
of animals commonly employed for this purpoſe. 


That quality of: animal ſubſtances fitting them to be ali- 
ments which firſt deſerves to be mentioned, ſeems to me to 
be the degree of ſolubility in the human ſtomach. The ſo- 
lution of food in the human ſtomach may be affiſted by 
manducation, but certainly depends for the moſt part upon 
the power of what is commonly called the gaſtric juice, 
which nature has provided as a ſolvent to a certain 
of the ſeveral ſolid or conſiſtent matters taken down into the 
ftomach. 


This ſolvent, however, as we have A above, is of 
greater or leſs power in different animals; and ſo it ſeems to 
be in the different individuals of the human kind. How far 
this may depend upon different ſtates of the gaſtric fluid in 
different men, we have not yet been able to diſcern ; but 
in all of them it ſeems to be manifeſtly different according to 
certain conditions in the aliments taken i in, and particularly 
from theſe giving it a different degree of ſolubility z and 
which are therefore to be eſpecially NES: | 


The 
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The condition eſpeciath giving more or leſs of ſalubility, 
is the different firmneſs of texture which appears in animal 
ſubſtances; and this again is different in the different ſpecies: 
of animals, according as theſe are either very entirely carni-, 
vorous or phytivorous; the fubſtance of the former being 
more denſe than that of the latter. This, joined with ſome 
other confiderations, explains why the former are hardly 
ever, and the latter ſo generally, employed as aliments to 
man. It may be ſuppoſed that this differenee in the denſity 
of the ſubſtance depends upon the nature of the aliment 
which theſe different ſets of animals employ; and therefore 
that even thoſe who employ a food partly animal and partly 
vegetable, ſhould be of a more denfe ſubſtance than thoſe. 
who live entirely upon vegetables. This, however, does not 
appear to be ſtrictly the caſe; for the ſubſtance of the bull is 

more denſe than that of the dog. 


24h In the phytivorous animals the denſity of the e ſub⸗ 
ſtance is different in the different genera and ſpecies by an 
inſtitution of nature, of which the cauſe cannot be be afligned x 
but the fact is very evident, as the cy DR 
PUNT WO e ee ets 


3dly, inithe dase ede the denfey is Boers 8 
to — ſex ; the ſubſtance of the male being always more 
denſe than that of the female. In the male ſex, however, 
caſtration at an early period of life makes a conſiderable 
change, as it. prevents the animal from ac the fame 
denſity of ſubſtance which it would have acquired had the 
genitals remained entire. Caſtration has alſo the effect of dif-- 
poſing the animal to grow fat, which, as we nap ay} mr | 
ly, has an effect in ans amo more ſoluble. 


ahh, La the ſame pech the denſity of its ſubſtance is 
different according to the age of the animal; and as the den- 
ſity of every animal is always increafing as che animal advanc- 
es in life, ſo young meat is univerſally more ſoluble than old: 
and this goes ſo far, that in many ſpecies we employ only the 
young and hardly ever the older animals in diet. There is, 
however, a difficulty which occurs here. Although from 
their texture young meats are more ſoluble than old, and 
appear to be ſo in decoctions with water, yet in ſome ſtomachs - 
WD old; and 

2 
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thus in ſome perſons veal-is- more ſlowly. digeſted. thaw beef, 
and lamb than mutton. Indeed Dr. Br1an RomNs0N bas, 
given us found chicken 
to be more 


— Gated RN in tt ion, But the | 
alder meats. are more alkaleſcent than the younger, this may 
perhaps account for the difference mentioned, that ſometimes, 
occurs: in the digeſtion. of them. We are diſpoſed to think 
that it does ſo, becauſe it is obſerved that thei difficuly. digeſti- 
on of young meats A eee ie 


Another cauſe for the difference of digeftion mentioned 
may in ſome- caſes be the more gelatinous/nature of young 
meats than off ald: and this ſeems to have a: ſhare ; for E find 
the jellies of all animal ſubſtances, though extracted from 
old animals, to putrify more ſlowly, and with more previ- 
ous aceſcency, than the recent juices of animals. It maꝶ not 
be improper to obſerve alſo here, that in aceſcent ſtomachs, 
liquid aliments, though extracted from animal ſubſtances, 
ape more difficultly, digeſted than ſolid meats. pee e 


happen from the liquidity fa ouring ateſceney? 


2 82 u In animals of the ſame. ſpegics, S rand; 2965 the 
of individuals is of greater or leſs denſity as they are fatter 
or leaner. In lean animals, the fibres of which: their ſleſ is 
compoſed are more claſely-compaGted: togetlier, while; in fut- 
ter animals theſe fibres are more ſeparated by a. cellular tex» 
ture filled with oil; and the fleſh of the latter, therefore, is 

not only: rendered mare ſoluble by the laxity! of its texture, 
dut alſo as we judge by Sow e _"—_ which enters in 
tho aba f the 


3 . that fat meats ans /of; 
more difficult-digeſtion than thoſe that are leaner : but this 
arxiſes from the fat in thoſe meats collected in: maſſes ſe- 

parate from the fleſhy fibres; and in ſuch caſes tho difficult 
3 from 9 n pro- 
portien 


% 


nnr 


wh with #8pcB to which indeed, 2s we full hy 
the power of different ſtomachs is very derem. 


6thly, In the ſame animal the ſolubility is Uerent in the 

different parts of it. Of the fleſhy parts connected by a 
loofer cellular texture, the ſolution readily takes place; 

whereas of the membranous parts in the tendons and lip: 

ments, beer n compatted, t 
ſolution is more difficult. | 


 othly, In meats in other reſpedts of the e their 
ſolubility is greater according as they happen to be further 
advanced towards putrefaction. It is well known that putze- 
faction to a certain degree deftroys the coheſion of all animal 
ſubſtances ; and the tendency to this, if it be not prevented 
dy the want of air, by cold, or antiſeptics, applied, begins as 
fon as the animal dies. It is for th reaſon that meats re- 
cently killed are not ſo ſoluble as thoſe that have been kept 
for ſome time. There is, however, a period in the progreſs 
of putrefaction at which meats become unfit for the human 
economy: but it is difficult to determine the limits of this; 
for there are certain ſtomachs to which meats, when any ap- 
proach to putrefaction is diſcoverable in them either by their 
taſte or ſmell, are highly offenſive. while there are many 
ſtomachs in which meats ighly tainted are readily "or 
and perhaps more readily than freſher meat. 


8:hly, Not only are animal ſubſtances more ſoluble as th 
are more advanced towards putrefaction; but they ſeem 
to be ſo according as th are more dif ed to uſfer that 


change, or, as I would e erwiſe ex 25 are more 
 alkaleſeent, | * * 


It is very probable that this is not only Uifferetit in Aiffer- 
ent animals, but alſo in individuals at different times; al- 
though we find it difficult to diſtinguiſh the different 
of it, or to aſſigu the cauſes of theſe. In many caſes it ſeems 
to depend upon an inſtitution of nature, giving more of this this 


y 
quality to one reve or ſpecies of wy than to another, 
without our being able clearly to explain the cauſes of this: 
but the natural conſtitution of the animal being given, we can 
often mark the ſubſtances which increaſe or ' diminiſh this 
5 * and dif) * in individuals; and it will certainly be 


C 
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of uſe to aſcertain theſe as well as we can. The ſtate of it 
4 2 to be according "$6 age of the animal, according to 
e diet it lives upon, particularly according to its habit 
Ass an alkaleſcency is the peculiar diſpoſition of the animal 
| cxconomy, ſo it is probable that this increaſes as life advances ; 
and as we haye given above ſome reaſons for believing young 
meats to be leſs alkaleſcent than old, ſo there are 
marks of the fluids becoming more acrid as life advances ;z and 
therefore that the alkaleſcency of animal fubſtances may be in 
general according to the age of the animal. 75 


With reſpect to diet, there can be little doubt that the al- 
kaleſcency of the animal fluids will be greater or leſs accord- 

ing to the difference of food on which the animal lives; and 
_ accordingly that it is manifeſtly greater in the entirely carnivo- 
rous, than it is in the entirely phytivorous, animals: and this, 
as I have ſaid before, we take to be the reaſon or inſtinct de- 
termining the former to be ſo rarely, and the latter ſo com- 
monly, the food of mankind, With reſpe& to theſe animals 


that live ſometimes on a vegetable and ſometimes on an ani- 


mal diet, we have a clear illuſtration in the experiments of 
Dr. YounG on bitches, ſerving to ſhow the influence of 
animal flood in giying alkaleſcency to the animal fluids, 


Of the quadruped kind there are none employed in the diet 
of this country which giyes us an opportunity of marking the 
effects of ſuch a difference of diet; but probably ſome dif- 
ference might ariſe from their living upon grain, or more en- 

tirely upon graſs : and in the bird-kind 4 is probably a 

conſiderable difference ariſing from the bird's living more up- 

on animal food or more upon vegetables; as we ſhall more par- 
_ ticularly take notice of in the ſequel, 


Tah, The alkaleſcency of animal food ſeems to depend 
upon the animal's being more or leſs in the habits of exerciſe, 
As it is ſufficiently probable that the alkaleſcency of the ani- 
mal fluids is in ſome meaſure produced, and always increaſed, 
; * activity of the circulation: and as this therefore is 

greatly increaſed by exerciſe, ſo it is probable that animals, 
the more they are in the habits of exerciſe, will 1, 

10 a ' ui 
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| fluids in a more alkaleſcent ſtate : and this is confirmed by 
| reel as we 


ray 
hall fay more particularly hereafter. 


To conclude this ſubject; it may be ſuppoſed, tine this 
kaleſcency of the different animal ſubſtances might be deter- 
mined by the different proportion of volatile alkali, which 

ht 2 obtained from them by diſtillation: but to this pur- 

pot e few or no experiments have been made on the different 
entary ſubſtances ; and although it is probable that ſome 
— wn pin — from ſeveral trials made by us, 
the difference is ſo 1 that it will be difficult to 
aſcertain it with much preciſion, —— phy 


the preſent ſubjec. | 


' Befides. confidering animal aliments by the difference of 
their ſolubility, as we have done, they may alſo be conſidered 
by their being more or leſs perſpirable. SANCTORIUS'S ac- 
count of mutton, and KEIL L's account of oyſters, might 
lead to an opinion, that the difference in this reſpect is con- 
fiderable ; but Dx Gon rER found neither the one nor the 
other fact confirmed by his experiments. It is, however, 
ſtill highly probable that aliments, and even animal aliments, 
are NA in this reſpect; and the matter deſerves to be ex- 
ent. I am indeed very much furpriſed 
— wore obſervations on this ſubject had not occurred to 

+SANCTORIUS, and other perſons who have been engaged in 
experiments upon perſpiration : but I muſt own, from the 
experiments I have myſelf made, that the difference is com- 
monly ſo inconfiderable, and ſo many other circumſtances 
may at the fame time concur to vary the ſtate of perſpiration, 
that it will be always difficult to determine what depends up- 
on the aliment alone. 


In the mean time, I would reaſon in this manner ; As they 
are the alkaleſcent parts ofthe animal fluids that form the en- 
cretions, we are perſuaded that ceteris paribus the different 
animal aliments will be perſpirable in proportion to their alka- 
leſcency, as determined above; and fo f far as experiments in 
this way can be truſted, our opinion is confirmed by experi- 
ment; and particularly that the old, or as I may call them 
the more ſaline, meats, are more readily perſpired than the 
young and gelatinous. | "a 


4 | * 
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e comfidenation 3 hone to offer with. reſpect to the 
aliments taken from quadrupeds, is, that they differ accord- 


© ing to the quantity of nouriſhment they ſeverally contain ; 


_ however, we find to be a matter difficult to deter- 

It might be ſuppoſed that it would be according to 
the e matter, and therefore of the extracts 
obtained by the ſolutions which we practiſe out of the body : 
But this we cannot readily admit of, when we conſider and 
believe that the gaſtric juice can diſſalve the whole af the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſeveral aliments more entirely, certainly more 
quickly, than can be done by any application of boiling water; 


and therefore we are of opinion that the quantity of nouriſh- 


ment in the ſeveral aliments we are conſidering, is to be eſti- 
mated by the quantity of animal matter in each of the ſeveral 
kinds that is ſoluble by the gaſtric juice, and will therefore be 


according to their ve denſities. 


We have Apes that the alimente ao bb 
quickly diflolved by the gaſtric juice according to the degrees 
of ſolubility in each; as determined by the circumſtances 
above mentioned : but whether there are any limits ſet to the 
powers of the gaſtric juice, with reſpect to its more ar leſs 


complete ſolution of all the parts of the ſubſtance which it 


anywiſe diſſolves, we cannot poſitively determine. The gaſ- 
tric juice of the human ſtomach does not difſolve the bones or 
cartilages of animals; and perhaps it diſſolves the more firm 
and membranous parts leſs completely than it does the fleſby : 
and it ſeems to be the latter only which it diflolves very en- 
tirely. Whether it makes any decompoſition even of theſe, 
as decoction in water does, and therefore leaves ſome portion 
of their earthy parts undiſſolved, 5 would not poſitively · de- 
termine: but ſuch a decompoſition fi eems to me very improba- 
ble; and therefore would conclude, as above; that the quan- 
of nouriſhment in any meat which the gaſtric juice en- 
tirely diſſolves, is in proportion to the quantity of animal mat- 
ter which it contains. Upon this ground I would conclude, 
that in equal weights of beef and veal, notwithſtanding what 
appears in their decoctions, there is more nouriſhment in the 
former than in the latter; and our experience in the feeding 
of animals who take in ſuch food js certainly in confirmation 
of this. What difference may ariſe from the more alkaleſcent 


and perſpirable ſtate of the one, and from the more gelati- 


nous and leſs perſpirable ſtate of the other, I leave to further 
conſideration. : To 
| | 0 
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To conclude the general conſideration of aliments taken 
from quadeupeds, I muſt ſay a limie of their effects in ge- 
neral on the human conſtitution. | 


The frſt effect to be taken 3 is n 
the ſame proportion taken in, — 1 1 
vegetable aliments de. The latter can afford, as we have 
ſaid, the whole juices of an animal body, but certainly not 
in propoetion to the quantity of them taken in; whilſt ani- 
mal ſubſtances that can be entirely diflolved in the 
juice ſeem in proportion to that quantity to be entirely con- 
vertible, as the expreſſion is in ſucour of ſangumer, I at 
the ſame time they are in the ſmalleſt quantity leſs petſpired, 
they muſt greatly increaſe the plethoric ſtate of the. blood- 
veſſels. Animal food, therefore, is always ready to induce 
this ſtatez end in growing bodies, ſuch-food will always fa- 
vour, and probably haſten, the growth: and although in 
adults, exerciſe and other means, by the excreti- 
ons, may prevent its having this effect, yet it will always 
- have a tendency to produte a plethora ad volumen. More- 
over, as animal aliments for the moſt part introduce a grea- 
ter proportion of oily matter, they are ready to occaſion a 
larger ſecretion of oil into the adipoſe membrane, and there- 
by produce obeſity ; which when conſiderable muſt ſtraiten 


the ſanguiferous veſſels, and Er produce a one 
ad ſpatium, 


4 


Animal food hats thus a GH 
the blood-veſlcls, ſo it muſt ſupport the conſtant tention of 
theſe, and thereby, in my opinion, give a greater degree of 
ſtrength to the whole body; and from the doctrines laid 
down above on the ſubject of irritability, it will alſo readily 
appear, that animal food is 1 to 334 
of the ſyſtem. 


It deſerves to be particularly attended to, that as the ba- 
lance between the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem may not al- 
ways be exact, ſo the plethoric ſtate may be greater in one 
part tham in another ; nd chan if þ happens tw gin a grea- 
ter tenſion to the veſſels of the brain, it may diſpoſe to epi- 
lepſy ; or If it happens to give an increaſed +cnfion to the 
veſſels of the lungs, it may diſpoſe to aſthma. More parti- 

cularly, if it be conſidered, that in all full ſyſtems, the 
| lungs 
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lungs muſt always be moſt exquiſitely filled; and that na- 
ture has provided that the veſſels of the brain ſhould 


| have a due degree of tenſion: ſo it will be readily under- 
ſtood why theſe two parts of the ſyſtem muſt always be rea- 
dily affected by every unuſual fulneſs of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem, and from the general irritability at the fame time 

may give occafion to many particular diſeaſes. 


| 11 is alſo to be obſerved, that when animal food gives a 
general fulneſs of the blood-veſſels, if the balance between 
- the arteries and veins be not exactly adjuſted, an undue 
proportion may take place; and if more than uſual is re- 
- tained in the arteries, it may give occaſion to arterial he- 
morrhagy; or, if a greater quantity of blood than uſual is 
thrown upon the veins, it may produce an overcharge either 
- in the ſyſtem of the vena portarum, or in the venous ſyſtem 
of the head; and what confequences may ariſe from either 
af theſe circumſtances, I need not explain. 


C Some of our readers may perhaps judge, that a great part 
of what I have now fad mt might have been left to be under- 


- ſtood from the general doctrine of Plethora; but both be- 
- cauſe I think that general doctrine has not been always well 
_ underſtood, and becauſe when it was my buſineſs to explain 
+ the effects of animal food, I thought it neceffary to ſhow, 
that its effects are eſpecially to give a nicer balance in ſeve- 
2 reſpects to the ſyſtem, and thereby give a diſpoſition to 
any diſeaſes which might be avoided by a more __ 
1 of ſuch food. It deſerves alſo to be remarked, that 
though a proper meaſure of ſuch aliment, with an exerciſe 
ſuitable to it, may render it long confiſtent with health, yet 
as the conſtant uſe of it gives a nicer balance to the ſeveral 


parts. of the ſyſtem, ſo every unuſually large indulgence i in 
it muſt be extremely 3 


This leads me to take notice of what perhaps I ſhould have 


begun with; that is to mention the effects of animal food, 


as it is immediately taken into the ſtomach : but I ſtill think . 
it will be more proper after what I have ſaid. 


We are of opinion, that every kind of food taken into 
the ſtomach, as ſoon as it ſets this organ to work, increaſes 
the aftion of the heart, and accaſions-a frequency of pulſe; 


and 


of ſleepineſs, Theſe are the effects of food 
it is taken into the ſtomach; and it ſeems alſo 
theſe effects are more conſiderable from ani- 
| 1 It ſcems alſo equally mani- 
the feveriſh ſtate during digeſtion is in proportion 
the alkaleſcency of the animal taken in, and that 
the degree of torpor induced, and the continuance of the 
feveriſh ſtate, is more or leſs according to the quantity of 
; in, and * to its being more or leſs res- 
dily ſoluble by the gaſtric juice. 


From theſe conſiderations, the whale vibes: 
. geſtion, with reſpect to the ſyſtem, may be explained; and, 
upon the whole, that although animal food may be admiffi- 
ble by the human cxconomy ; and in certain circumſtances 
of that it may be proper and even neceſſary; and therefore 
that, in many it may be conſiſtent with health; yet 
that, for the moſt part, eas 9 
̃ ing — Ae 


may incidentally come on. 


We are much diſpoſed to remark, that the opinion of an 
ancient writer, though not HiepocraTEs, was well found» 
ed. He aferts, that the beſt means for preſerving health is 
nunquam h e g . ad e, uni} we = 
lieve that this was meant ef with reſpect to animal 
food. - We muſt alſo obſerve, that an otherwiſe wiſe anci- 
ent, has in our opinion given a rule of the moſt 

kind. When Wy — with regard to eating, \ Made 
minus, modo plus aſſumere, the rule may be allowed; 
but when he g 8 „ he 


gives a very fallacious an of he any 
' a very dangerous rule. 


Before I leave the ſubject of animal food in general, I muſt 

touch a queſtion that I think eſpecially relates to it; and that 

is, whether ſleeping aker a full meal be ſyitable to the health 

of the human economy f If we are to truſt to the inſtitution 

of nature in the brute creation, and ſuppoſe that their in- 

ſtincts are generally ſuited to the health of their caxconomy, 

it would appear that ſleep after eating is ſuited to favour their 

digeſtion ; but whether the ſame may be ſuited to the human 

eeconomy may be doubtful. The propenſity to after 

| eating is commonly the ſame in man as in brutesz I am 

: perſuaded that, in elderly perſons after a mid-day meal, it may, 

in ſome degree, be indulged ; but I am equally uaded 

from my obſervation and experience, that a full im- 

mediately before going to bed is generally hurtful, Whether 

this happens in' thoſe perſons eſpecially who take two meals 

of animal food every day, or that a long fleep after fuch a 

meal, — RRY not only the animal, but alſo the natu- 

ral and vital functions ſhould have a great deal of reſt, is the 

cauſe of the bad conſequences which often follow, we cannot 
poſitively determine. 


I be ſolution of this and many ſuch queſtions hath em- 
barraſſed by this, that errors in the conduct of what relates 
to health, when moderate in their degree, do not immediate- 

. Jy how their effects 3 and only after a long time, in conſe- 
quence of frequent repetition, when from our groſs igno- 
Trance of the animal œconomy we do not perceive and readily 
miſtake the cauſe of the diſeaſe then ariſing. 


Having thus conſidered the qualities of the aliments taken 
from quadrupeds in general, we muſt next endeavour to ſay 
what of thoſe — wn ohevail, and how they are diverſified 
in the ſeveral genera and ſpecies. | 


| The firſt in pur lift is the Bos or Ox kind. The fleſh of 
this is the moſt denſe of all the quadrupeds; and how far 
that denſity goes in N ſolubility, we have an inſtance 

in the bull, whoſe fleſh is ſeldom choſen. as a part of our diet. 

© "The fleſh of the female ſex is of a much more ſoluble nature, 
and ſufficiently fit for nouriſhment ; but we conimonly pre- 
fer the caſtrated ox, in which the fat i is better mixed, and as 
more alkaleſcent the fleſh is more ſapid; and, unleſs it be 
3 is generlly to be preferred * 


The. chief difference of aliment in the. ox kind, is that 
which appears. between the ray the fleſh of which 
laſt is named Vs AL. This, as leſs appears in our 
decoctions to be more ſoluble x and, in eonſequenee, of this, 


gives more of a gelatinous extract than the fleſh. of the adult: 


but it is not, therefore, more nutritious, as the gaſtric juice 
diſſolves more than the water in our decoctions. 


In young l des n 


being little difference between the muſcular fibres and the 
cellular texture interpoſed between them. But this ſtate. is 
limited to a certain period of their growth. In veal it is When 


they are under two months old; for after that, and ſometimes 
before it, the muſcular — more diſtinguiſhable, 
and the whole ſubſtance becomes leſs tender. Why veal gives 
a more gelatinous decoction -e ary 
endeavour to explain hereafter. x: 


Ov1s, or the Sheep kind. Theſe afford a denſe ſubſtance, 
but leſs ſo than that of the ox kind. The difference! of ſex 
has the ſame effects here as in the ox kind; and more clearly 
lere the fleſh of the eaſtrated animal is univerſally preferred. 
In this ſpecies, a circumſtance to be taken notice of more 
than in any other, is, that the meat of this animal is more 
ſapid, and ſcemin y more eaſily digeſted at a certain advanc- 
ed period of its life, than when it is younger. Mutton un- 
der two years old, is leſs ſapid and more difficultly digeſted 
than when it is ſeveral years older; and it ſeems to be im ita 


younger; but eſpecially to the proportion in Wich the 


cellular texture filled with oil is to the ſolid fibres between 
which it is interpoſed. How far theſe circumſtances take 


place, as ſome ſuppoſe at a period of life ſtill more advanced, 


we cannot determine; but are perſuaded it muſt have its 


limits, as the denſity of the ſolid increaſing as life adrameen, | 


mays at x cortain period, very much diminiſh 1 its Jolabilieys* 
Wich regard tothe Sheep kind, I hold that the ſome dif- 


rence takes place between the young and old; that is, be- 


tween LAMB a ern as in che Con kind. 


W e e 
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With reſpedt to Lamb, there is a particular management 
that may take place. If the lamb is allowed to ſack its mo- 
— for ſix months or a little more, it becomes an aliment 

and digeſtible than that of a lamb of the 
5 der r e ne 


cage, or the Goat kind, is more denſe nid inſoluble 
than that of the ſheep, partly from its nature and partly from 
its food and exerciſe ; fo that even the fleſh of the caſtrated 
kind is ſeldom admitted where any delicacy of aliment is 


Sus, the Sow kind. The peculiarity of the aliment taken 
from this genus conſiſts in the quantity of oily matter which 

is here accumulated in the adipoſe membrane ſeparately from 
r e e 
_— the quadrupeds we employ in diet. 


We have ſaid above, that the oil of ehe anos 2 
great part into the compoſition of the animal fluid, and is 
therefore a directly nutritious matter, and is further neceſ- 
8 of the animal œconomy, to be laid up 

the adipoſe membranes of the human ſpecies. uns mor 
| it therefore, for certain, that the fleſh quadrup 
more nutritious, and a more proper aliment, as it nk a 
greater portion of oily matter, providing only that this is no 
more than the digeſtive organs can properly aſſimilate. In 
this reſpect we find the digeſtive wad yen as obſerved above, 
to be very different in different perſons. In ſome, the power 
of affimilating oily matter is very great, while in others it is 
extremely limited; and frequently in the fame ears it is 
different at different times. 


Whether Sls nine of habit, from eecklentallyrenchies 
averfion, .or from peculiarity of conſtitution, it is, that many 
perſons of Scotland do not admit of pork or bacon. in their 
diet, or digeſt it eaſily, I do not know ; but certainly they 

are in Daf. in number than in our neighbouring country of 
In thoſe who do admit of it, "it proves an eaſily 


In 


% 
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In this ſpecies there is the ſame difference as in others be- 
tween the fleſh of the young and of the adult animal: and 
here the difference turns upon the pig or young animal being 
always leſs fat than that of the adult; and is therefore more 
digeſtible to many perſons who cannot digeſt the fleſh of the 
adult. As in other ſpecies alſo, there is ſome difference from 
the ſex ; and the ſame difference in the caſtrated male and 
one that is entire: but it appears that theſe differences are 
leſs conſiderable than in any of the other ſpecies of qua- 
drupeds. It is to be remarked alſo, that this ſpecies affurds 
a food prepared in a manner that cannot be applied to any 
other; this is what is called Bu A wN; a ſubſtance not readily 
ſoluble, but in ſuch ſtomachs as can diſſolve it, affording a 

reat deal of nouriſhment. What is properly the Brawn, 

to conſiſt chiefly of the | adipoſe membrane cloſely 
compreſſed; ſo that much of the oil is ſqueezed out, while 
the cellular texture remains ſo cloſely united as to form a 
tranſparent ſubſtance. oo: | 66804 847] 


0 
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Cervus, the Veniſon kind; for to this genus the term 

eniſon is moſt properly and ſtrictly applied. There are three 
ſpecies employed in the food of this country; viz. the Stag, 
the Fallow Deer, and the Roe. They are all wild animals 
and much exerciſed: they are, therefore, alkaleſcent; and 
though of a denſe ſubſtance, yet at a proper pou of their 
age, and being of tolerable fatneſs, they are ſufficiently ſolu- 

- The Stag kind, as much exerciſed, are of the moſt denſe 
ſubſtance, and perhaps moſt alkaleſcent; and therefore moſt 
ſapid to many perſons: but as the Fallow-deer are moſt com- 
monly better fattened, they afford a more ſoluble meat. 

e Roebuck in its fleſh ſeems to be of the tendereſt ſub- 

ſtance z but as more rarely of much fatneſs, is perhaps leſs 


ed, its fleſh is denſe and not eaſily ſoluble ; but from its na- 
ture and exerciſe it is an — — 
more eaſily digeſted, and proves tolerably nouriſhing. As it 
is.an object of chace, and oſten only killed after long exerciſe, 
b ð 0 


\ 
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its cellular texture; and is me eee 
when it is ſuddenly killed. 


Cuniculus, the Rabbit; a ſpecies of the e Lone vl 
the hare, but by nature, and from its little exerciſed, 
it is of a very different quality; ſtill however of Ae dent 
ſubſtance that we hardly ever employ the adult or older am- 
mal. The young are of a tender and white ſubſtance; and 


afford an aliment v 8 | 
N wy TID - 


„ the white fleſh of the rabbie leads a 
take notice of what perhaps I ſhould have ſpokew before; the 
difference between the white and red meats, which was long 
ago marked by Dr. CI TRE. This difference certainly de- 
pends upon the greater number of red arteries, and thereſore 

upon the larger quantity of red interpoſed between 
the muſcular fibres in the one caſe than in the other. As it 
is probable that the red globules of the blood are conſiderably 
alkaleſcent; it will follow, that the red fleſh is more alkalefeent 
than the white, agreeable to what! we have fail above, that 
the ſubſtance of young animals, in which the white fleſhes 
are eſpecially found, is lefs alkaleſcent than that of the old. 
It is „ therefore, that the white meats are conſidered 
as lefs irritating than thoſe of a red colour; abſtracting, 
however, from the effects in the ſtomach that mn . 
from their e a 7, above. c 


R rr 
ment it may afford, is not eaſily determined, but we are 
perſuaded it may be a reaſon it to be greater in 
red meats than in white; and 9 —_—_— reaton 2 


ts being greater in old meats than in young. 


I have now ſpoken of the quadrupeds employed as aliments 
in this country; and of thoſe of other countries I have 
omitted to ſpeak, both becauſe I have not experience enough 
to enable me to ſpeak of their particular qualities, and be- 
| —— ——ů— — _ 
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The birds, like the quadrupeds, have two ventricles of the 
heart, and have a blood of nearly the ſame temperature with 
that of quadrupeds; and their fleſh, or their parts which 
we employ as aliments, are nearly of the ſame qualities as 
thoſe of the quadrupeds I have treated of: And therefore. 
the general doctrine we have given with reſpect to the ſolu- 
bility, alkaleſcency, and nutritious quality, of thoſe, need 
not be repeated here; and it only remains for us to ſay, in 
what manner the aliment taken from the ſeveral genera and 
ſpecies of birds may be diſtinguiſhed. 


Of the claſs of birds, according to the Linnzan ſyſtem, - 
there are fix orders; Accipitres, Picæ, Galline, Anſeres, 
Grallæ, and Paſſeres, From the two firſt, as generally car- 
nivorous animals, hardly any of our aliments are taken; but 
from the four other orders a great number are employed; and 
we ſhall fay a little of the particulars. 


I begin with the order of GaLLinz, from which the 
greateſt number of aliments are taken. | 


The ſpecies moſt frequently employed is the GAL us, 
- GALLINACEOVUS, the Cock and Hen more ſtrictly ſo called, 
or our common dunghill-fowl. Making allowance for the 
difference of age, the fleſh of this ſpecies being always white, is 
the moſt tender and the leaſt alkaleſcent, and therefore among 
the leaſt ſtimulant of animal food. On this account, the chicken 
or the young of this ſpecies, is moſt commonly allowed, when 
we are afraid of the irritation of animal food ; and upon the 
general principle of the young of every ſpecies being the moſt 
- ſoluble and leaſt alkaleſcent, the practice ſeems to be well 
founded. But as I obſerved above in the inſtance of veal, 
ma the fleſh of young animals is ſometimes moreidifficultly 
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digeſted than that of the old, fo the fact given us by Dr. 


BrxyYAN Ros ixso is an inftance of it in the caſe of chicken: 
and though this cannot be ſuppoſed to be a common caſe, yet 


I think I have met with ſome other inſtances of it. 


In chis ſpecies, the difference depending on 9s ſuffici- 
ently remarkable ; ſo that aſter a year old the fowls of this 


ſpecies, according to the advancement of their age, are con- 


ſtantly becoming proportionably more difficultly ſoluble. 
Before a year old, the difference ariſing from ſex is not 


very remarkable; but after that period it becomes more and 


In this ſpecies alſo, the effects of caſtration are conſidera- 


- 


ble; and the capon and poulard become readily fatter, and re- 


tain their tenderneſs much longer, than the cock or hen 


In preparing this ſpecies for our tables, a difference of ma- 
nagement often takes place: and though the barn-door fowl, 
as it is called, is certainly an unexceptionable aliment, yet it 


appears to me that a crammed fowl, as it is more alkalefcent, 


ſo it is more ſapid and tender; and for what I can perceive; a 


Of this ſpecies many varieties are marked; but they ap- 


pear to differ only in their external form, and I have not yet 


found that they give any difference of aliment. by 


Very much of the fame nature with the ſpecies we have 
been fj of, is the Nux i DA, Linn. or Guiney Hen; and 
this taken at a certain'age, affords an aliment as tender and as 
little alkaleſcent as the ſpecies laſt mentioned. | 


We are much diſpoſed to ſay the fame of the GI Lo 


Pavo'or Turkey ; and if any difference is to be aſſigned it is 


very little, and perhaps only in its being ſomewhat leſs ſolu- 


ble and more alkaleſcent. 


The only other domeſtic fowl belonging to this head, is 


the Pavo or Peacort; and this taken in whatever ſtate, is to 
j 
is X : ſpecies. 


conſiderable degree leſs foluble than any of the preceding 
23 : | 


* 
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Although ky might have formerly fet it upon 
the Roman tables, it is hardly ever, except in its very yourg- 
eſt ſtate, admitted to the tables of modern 4 


Theſe are the domeſtic ſpecies of the gallinaceous nds 
Of the wild kind, the firſt to be mentioned is the PRE AAN TH; 
which, from its nature and greater exercife, is leſs ſoluble 
than any of the domeſtic fowl: and though, from the ſame 
cauſes, it is more alkaleſcent, this does not render it, except 
in its very young ſtate, very readily digeſtible. 


Next to the pheaſant, I put the PARTRIDGE and QUAIL 
kind. Of the former there is a great variety ; but how far 
they differ as aliments, I am not exactly informed. I am, 
however, perſuaded that it is not in any conſiderable 
The partridge of this country is of a much tenderer fubſtance 
than the pheaſant: and though alſo leſs alkaleſcent than that, 
it is from its exerciſe more ſo than the domeſtic fowl. From 


thence its qualities as an aliment may be readily underſtood, 
| as may alſo thoſe of the Quail, e the 


The idge . are put by Lin kus under the 

Tetras : and agreeable to the rules of natural hiſtory, 

they may be ſo placed; but certainly with a view to their 
qualities as aliccnts, they may be properly diſtinguiſhed. 


The Ta TAO URoGaiius, and the other Tetraones pedi- 
bus hirſutis, are of different qualities from thoſe of the par- 
tridge kind or the Tetraones pedibus nudis. 


Of the Tetraones pedibus hirſutis we have four ſpecies in 
Scotland. The Cock of the Mountain, a ſpecies formerly fre- 
quent in this country under the name of the Capercailzie, is 
now almoſt entirely loſt. The other three ſpecies are, the 
| Black Cock, or the Tetrao Tetrix cauda plena : the third is 
the Red Game, not known to LI uA us, and is chink the 
- Atagas of Burrox: and the fourth is the Prarmigan, which 
I take to be the Tetrao lagopus of Linn Aus and the Gelinotte 
whom". au Mr. Borron. 


All theſe ſpecies ſeem to have 1 Tbe | 
three firſt are naturally of a tender ſubſtance ; Skis 
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ſtill more ſo from their alkaleſcence, which is conſiderable. 
From both circumſtances, they are ſapid and agreeable to moſt 
ons, but at the ſame time muſt be conſidered as a con- 


erably ſtimulant food. e | 
tender and leſs fapid than the other three ſpecies, 3:5 ah 


A ſecond order of the birds affording aliments i is chat of 
the ANSERES, - or the Water-fowl. | | 


The moſt noted for its bulk and figure is the crenvs or 
Swan; but its fleſh is firm and ſolid, and of ſo difficult ſolu- 
tion and digeſtion that it is little employed as a food. | 


The AnSER Domeſticus or Tame Gooſe, is of qualities ap- 
proaching to that of the ſwan ; but as leſs exerciſed, and 
living much on vegetable aliment, is of a more tender ſub- 


ſtance : but was it not for qe it would ABS 
ſubſtance of difficult digeſtion. | 


Upon this account the Anas Demęſtica, as living more 
upon animal food, is ſtill more alkaleſcent and of moxe eaſy 
ſolution. Of both theſe ſpecies, the young animals, of a 
more viſcid texture, are more flowly digeſted than thoſe fome- 
what more advanced. Of each ſpecies alſo there is a tame 
and a wild kind ; and the latter, as of more alkaleſcency, are 
more eaſily digeſted than the others. 


Of this anſerine tribe there are a great number beſides thoſe 
enumerated that afford aliment, and are much of the ſame 
qualities with thoſe already mentioned. With reſpect to 
moſt of them, as they are ſea-birds and live upon fiſhes, they 
are more alkaleſcent, and very often on that account are ten- 
der and of eaſy digeſtion. are commonly of a ſtrong 
— and of a rank fiſhy taſte, and from thence to many 
ons bighl Area but to. others, to whom their 
3 is not ſo offenſive, their ſapid and tender fleſh is highly 

ble, and generally proves of very eaſy digeſtion. 
Theſe circumſtances are particularly applicable to ho peculiar 
Scottiſh food, the SoLAan Gooſe ; which to many indeed 
even of. this country is highly offenſive and entirely rejected, 
2 to Foy bre it is in the FI” _ of favor, | 
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The next order of birds to be taken notice of is that' of 
the Grate, which - comprehends a great number of ſpe- 
cies of very different qualities; and I cannot find that any 
one quality can be found in common to the whole order. 
As they are birds of more or leſs exerciſe, they are accord- 
ingly of a firmer and leſs ſoluble ſubſtance ; and as many of 
them are ſea-birds, liying very entirely upon fiſhes, they are 
conſiderably alkaleſcent, and in their flavour and taſte come 
near to the nature of the anſerine kinds, who reſort to * 
ſame places and live upon the ſame diet. 


The effects of exerciſe on the particular parts of an animal 
appears in birds of this tribe. The Woopcock and Snipe, 
in which the muſcles of the breaſt, much ex&ciſed in flying, 
are of a firm and leſs ſoluble texture; while the es litt 
exerciſed, are more — | 


We are now come to ipeak of the fourth n of birds 
affording aliments, which is that of the PASssRR ES; a very 


numerous tribe, to which as alimentary we can no 
common and we have too little experience of parti- 
culars to Kaba the de that may occur here. 


1 There i is one genus among thoſe moſt frequently uſed that - 
ſeems to have peculiar qualities different from moſt of the 
other paſſeres. * This is the CoLuUmBa ; a genus of which ſe- 
veral ſpecies might, I believe, be uſed it we could obtain 

them in their young ſtate; but we are only well acquainted 
with what is in common uſe, the clumla dumeſtica. We 
take this in its very young ſtate before it has had any exerciſe, 
and in which ſtate only it is ſufficiently tender; but nature, 
independent of food or exerciſe, has made it of a very alka- 
leſcent quality, from whence it is tender; and even in its 
ene from the ſame quality, it is a heating tood. 


Ot the „33 1 can only ſay, chat almoſt all of 
them, when they are taken in their fattened ſtate, are fuf- 

ſiciently tender and eaſily digeſted 3 and according to their 
enen rr eee Th 


I as thus Gniſhed Ss I ha to 07" af Rage * 
: fool thee Oy and muſt here take notice of a very 


particulap 
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lar kind of aliment afforded, and only afforded, by 
this claſs ; and that is EGGs. As the ſubſtance of theſe is 
what affords a matter peculiarly ſuited to the formation of 
the young animal, it muſt be confidered as ( u large 
proportion of nutritions matter: ſo any quantity of it taken 
into an animal body muſt be ſuppoſed Wenn a = 
proportion of fuch matter, n | 


This we might ſuppoſe to 8 1 
body it is taken into, oſs torequine purpoſe of nouriſhment :' 
bar thiy lik e ho te Wh ney for we, for the moſt” 
part, take into the human ſtomach the white of egg in its 
coagulated ſtate; and even when taken in in its liquid tate, 
the firſt change that happens to it there is its being 
ed: fo that in all caſes it muſt be again diſſolved by the p- 
culiar power of the gaftric juice, probably for the purpoſe of 
its being mixed with other matters whoa NINE 
proper animal fluid. 


Digeſtion is a myſterious buſineſs, which we ls not, in 
all its circumſtances, well underſtand ; and therefore we can» 
not at all explain the ſingular fact of the white of egg evenin 
very ſmall quantity, whether in its liquid or c ſtate, 
proving conſtantly the occaſion of much ſickneſs in the ſto- 
mach of certain 3 while in moſt part of other men it 
is an agreeable and readily digeſted food. It is — ſur- 
priſing what a quantity o egg may be di ed by ſome per- 
ſons ** 1 Jac er that in moſt — this R is 
very much limited, and that a ſmaller bulk of this than of 
any other food will ſatisfy and occupy the digeſtive powers of 
moſt men. At the ſame time, I muſt obſerve; that egg 
ſeems to be a leſs alkaleſcent food than almoſt any other 
animal PR” and Guring its digeſtion to be leſs ſti- 
mulant *. . 


Whether egg MON more or leß diſpoſition to 8 bo- 
dy plethoric 9 other ſpecies of animal food, I cannot, from 


want of experiment, ry determine, 


With 


* The ſubſtance, rep woes „ 
nouriſhing a chick, | is liable, awhile yet in the ſhell, to a peculiar putrefaction ; 
and when eaten in that condition, is highly offenſive to the ſtomach ; and whey 
6 to 6 high degree, tSrcothes yery noxious. | 
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| With reſpect to the particular qualities of the eggs of diffe- 
rent birds, and whether they are in any caſe conſiderably dif- 
| ferent, I cannot clearly determine; but I am diſpoſed to think 
they are very little ſo : and I am certain that in many inſtan- 
ces the peculiar odour and taſte of the. fleſh of the bird is in 
no degree communicated to their eggs. For example, in 
certain ſea-fow], whoſe fleſh is of the rankeſt odour and taſte, 
their eggs are as free from taſte and ſmell as the eggs of our 
domeſtic fowl, Even in the latter, we can obſerve ſome dif- 
ference in the taſte of the yolks, and in the denſity of the 
whites ; which ſeems to depend on the food the animal lives 
on. But theſe differences are very ſlender : and whether 
other cauſes may give like differences in the eggs of different 
birds, I cannot poſitively aſſert; but in certain di t birds, 
the colour of the yolks and the denſity of the coagulated 
whites, are ſomewhat different from one another, The yolks, 
however, are ſtill yolks, and the whites are ſtill ſo much of 
the common nature of whites, that their difference as aliments 


zs hardly to be affigned, 


—— 
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{ | 4. 
$11. Of ALIMENTS taken from the Claſe of Avena. 


By Linnzvus this claſs is divided into three orders; of 
' ReyTiLEs, SERPENTSEsS, and NaN TES: but we are here 
to take notice only of the two firſt z which in their ſtructure, 
cxconomy, and qualities, have a manifeſt affinity with one 
another, and are very. different from thoſe of the Nantes. 
Theſe, though they have ſome ſimilarity in their cxconomy 
with the Reptiles and Serpents, are ſo much otherwiſe of the 
nature of fiſhes, that they are, in every conſideration of them 
as aliments, to be ſeparated from the former and joined with 
the latter. , | bh 


Of the Reptiles, the moſt noted, and firſt to be taken no- 
tice of, upon account of its being ſo much eſteemed as an ali- 
ment, is the ToxRTo1sE. The fleſh of the ſea-tortoile, the 
only one I am Us (7 6a with, is a white meat very much 
reſembling that of the young quadrupeds ; and from this we 
judge that the difference between. the nouriſhment afforded 
by the one and the other cannot be great, It appears from 

e experiments of Mr, GEoFFRor, that the tortoiſe affords 
leſs gelatinous matter in ſolution, and leſs volatile alkali in 
diſtillation, than the fleſh of quadrupeds, and conſequently 
in equal quantities may be ſomewhat leſs nouriſhing and ſti- 
mulant : but as it affords a gelatinous ſolution, and is upon 
this account leſs perſpirable, it may be ſtill very conſiderably 

nouriſhing, and the gelatinous parts of its ſubſtance may be 

particularly ſuch. e | . 


The fleſh of Frocs, with the uſe of which we are little ac- 
quainted in this country, ſeems, from the analyſis of Mr. 
GEQFFROY, to be both in ſolution and diſtillation of the 
ſame qualities with that of the tortoiſe, though, as leſs gela- 
tinous, to be therefore leſs nouriſhing. But however that 
may be, their qualities are in nowiſe peculiar ; and I cannot 
find any foundation for introducing them into bouillons or 
broths in that nice proportion in which they are frequently 
preſcribed in France, | BY 
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The qualities of the LackR TA Guana, though frequently. 

employed in the Weſt Indies, we are little acquainted with ; 

but ſuppoſing their qualities to be much the ſame with that 


of the other reptiles, though the lacerta was omitted in my 
catalogue, it ſeemed proper to mention it her. 


Of the SRRPEN TES, as alimentary, I am acquainted only - 
with the common VieER, or Coluber Berus of LIN RVUs. 
be fleſh of this has been ſuppoſed to be of peculiar qualities; 
but I cannot find any foundation for this. The of the 
viper gives out in decoction the ſame ſubſtances as the reptiles 
above mentioned, and very much of the ſame qualities as the 
decoctions of the quadruped and bird kind. | 


In diſtillation, the viper gives out a quantity of volatile al- 
kali; but not of any different qualities, as formerly ſuppoſed; 
nor, as Dr. MR ap imagined, in any greater quantity or pro- 
portion than what is obtained from moſt other animal ſub- 
ftances. That the viper, therefore, has any very peculiar 
qualities as an aliment, we do not perceive; and that they 
have any peculiar powers as medicinal, we cannot find the 
flighteſt foundation for ſuppoſing. We muſt therefore conſi- 
der the ſuppoſition of either its alimentary or medicinal qua- 
lities, as a mark, among many others, of the weakneſs arid 
folly of the ancients, and equally of their modern followers. 


gv. 
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Ge e ee eee e e 
as different according as they inhabit rivers, freſti- water lakes, 
or ſalt waters: but I cannot find any foundation for the diſ- 
tinction, as I cannot find any deady general character to be 
given to them as they inhabit thoſe . | 


2 nny GS ee not rr ene 
meg pn + Pee W. 


We bee to conſider dh in cod 254i 
ed from the three claſſes of animals Pe —— Which 


we ſhall generally ſpeak of under the appellation of . 
and the difference here is very conſiderable. a 


4344 


When we began to ſpeak” of aliments as taken from qua 
drupeds and birds, we remarked that the fimilarity of ſub- 
ſtance and œconomy in thoſe animals to that of man, 
little difficulty in ſuppoſing that the former might be alimen- 
tary with reſpect to the latter; but here, with raipeck to fiſhes, 
there is no ſuch analogy to direct us: and it would be difficult 
to determine, a priori, that the ſubſtance of fiſhes muſt prove 
alimentary to man. They have indeed ſeveral properties in 
common with other animal ſubſtances, as that of yielding a 
volatile alkali in the firſt part of their diſtillation, and that of 
their being putreſcent. But theſe circumſtances would hardly 
be enough to point them out as alimentary ſubſtances to man; 
and therefore the proof of this reſts entirely upon experience, 
which has ſhown them to have been at all Na and in every 
of the earth, employed ſucceſsfully as aliments. It is 
aid, that in ſome parts of the earth there are people who 
live entirely upon this kind of aliment; and it is certain that 
with many people it is the chief part of their food. In ſuch 
caſes it appears to be perfectly ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
the human economy ; and whether it is in any caſe inſuffici- 
ent or leſs fit for theſe purpoſes,” we ſhall conſider preſently, 
when we ſhall have firſt GEE" the differences that ap» 


pear 
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Eren 
blooded animals. 


There is certainly ſome difference in the firmneſs of the ſub- 
ſtance of different hes; but it is never ſo conſiderable as it 

is in the three claſſes of animals above treated of : and it is cu- 
rious to obſerve, that although fiſhes are long-lived animals, 
yet the difference of firmneſs of texture at different ages is 
ſeldom remarkable. It is alſo to be remarked, that although 
the ſubſtance of fiſhes is putreſcent, and at length becomes en- 
tirely putrid, yet their putrefaction is with different circum- 
ſtances from that of the hot-blooded animals. This, however, 
has not yet been ſtudied by the chemiſts ; and I am unable to 
fay what are the different ſtates of it in its progreſs, and 
therefore how far it affects them as an alimentary matter. I 
cannot truly perceive that it renders it more ſoluble or much 
more irritating to the ſyſtem, as it does in the caſe of the 
meats above treated of. 


There is, however, a caſe in which certain fiſhes, inde- 
pendent of the ſtate of their putreſcency, give a fingular irri- 
tation to the ſyſtem. It is during their digeſtion in the ſto- 
mach that certain fiſhes are ready to occaſion. a conſiderable 
effloreſcence upon the ſkin; ſometimes in certain parts of it 
only, but ſometimes over the whole body; ſometimes with a 
conſiderable febrile diſorder, but at other times with wk lit- 
| tle. It is ſeldom of long duration, and commonly paſſes awa 

by the time that the matter is entirely digeſted and 1 — 
out of the ſtomach. In ſome caſes I have had it immediate- 
ly removed by a vomit, bringing up che contents of the — 
mach. 6 


By all this it appears, that the phenomenon 1 upon 
an operation upon the ſtomach, and not upon any matters 
being mixed with the blood: and it may be à queſtion, 
Whether it depends upon an operation upon the nerves of the 
ſtomach communicated to the ſkin, or upon the operation of 
the ſubſtance of fiſh determined more mann to MRO 
* the ſurface of the body? 


This leads to a queſtion, Hai "i „ 
aliment more or leſs perſpirable than that taken from the hot- 


* animals ? I took notice above of Saxc TORUS s opi- 
nion 


: 
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nion of the perſpirability of mutton, and of Dr. Kxiit's 
opinion of the imperſpirability of oyſters, which are a ſub- -. 
ſtance ſomewhat ſimilar to that of fiſhes ; and though I ob- 
ſerved that DR GoxTer's experiments had not confirmed 
either of theſe facts, yet I allowed that the matter might, 
and deſerved to be, a ſubject of farther inquiry. By what ex- 
periments I have been able to make, it appears to me that 


the ſubſtance of fiſhes is an aliment ſomewhat leſs perſpirable 
than that of meats. | | 


In the compariſon of theſe two kinds of aliment, the cir- 
cumſtance that eſpecially demands our attention, is the quan- 
tity of nouriſhment they ſeverally afford. The common opi- 
nion is, that fiſh afford a weaker nouriſhment than meat does; 
and Dr. HAL LRR found himſelf weakened by a fiſh diet, and 
alleges that perſons are generally weakened by a Lent diet; 
and the obſervations of PzcuLin ſeem particularly to confirm 
this. But there may be much fallacy in theſe obſervations, 
as the weakneſs alleged may be owing more to the quantity 
of vegetable aliment employed at the ſame time than to that 
of the fiſh. I have known ſeveral inſtances of perſons who 
felt no weakneſs from a Lent diet when a great deal of fiſh 
was taken ; and we have ſeveral inſtances of villages inhabit- 
ed almoſt only by fiſhers, and who therefore live very much 
upon this ſort of aliment, but in whom no diminution of 
health or vigour appears. It will therefore be very doubtful 
if fiſh afford much leſs nouriſhment than meat does; and I 
am perſuaded that, if any, the difference is very inconſi- 


Whilſt I make theſe obſervations on fiſhes as an aliment-in 
I with I could diſtinguiſh the different qualities of 
particular fiſhes ; but I find it difficult to ſpeak clearly or po- 
ſitively upon the ſubject, as no experiments that I know of 
have been made to determine the matter, It appears that 
ſome difference will ariſe from the difference of texture, and 
that the tenderer and more gelatinous kinds, as occurs eſpe- 
cially in the cartilaginous fiſhes, will be more. eaſily digeſted, 
and more nourithing, than thoſe of a firmer and drier tex- 
ture. It has been alleged, that fiſhes, as having leſs oil in 
their ſubſtance than our meats have, ſhould be therefore leſs 
nouriſhing ; and this is alleged with ſome probability: but 
how far it goes, it is difficult to determine; for in man 
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fiſhes, the quantity of oi in their ſubſtance is inconſiderable: 
and I would venture to lay it down as a truth, that the | oily 
fiſhes give an aliment leſs eaſily digeſted, more irritating to 
the ſyſtem, but at the ſame time more nouriſhing than the 
leaner. We ſeem to have examples of this in eel, ſalmon, 
and herring: and with regard to the laſt, I CO have ob- 
ferved, when ſpeaking of the nouriſhment afforded by fiſh in 
general, that our herring-fiſhers, living for ſome length of 
time upon this aliment alone, ſuffer no Tok of ſtrength, and 
ſeem rather always to be much fattened by this diet. 


I can hardly ſay more on the alimentary qualities of fiſhes, 
not having had the opportunity of experience with reſpect to 
e ee Cot variety that are employed as aliments; 
I can find very few experiments that have made to aſcer- 
tain their di qualities: and it appears to me that they 
have been choſen by ther taſte rather than by any proper ex- 
perience of their nutritious qualities. 


From ſome experiments, it appears that the aliment taken 
from fiſhes is lefs perſpirable than that taken from the hot- 
blooded animals ; but | believe that more experiments will be 
neceſſary to aſcertain this matter more exadll. | 


. ; $ V. 
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$V. Of ALtnenTs taken from IdR rs. 
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Of this numerous claſs very few are employed as alimente 

in this part of the world; and I can hardly take notice of ax 
but certain of the CRUsTrAcRA, as the Loss TER, CRAB, 

Px Awrx, and SHRIMP, which are thoſe only that are ſeen 
very frequently upon our tables. The Cruſtacea are indeed of 
much greater variety; and perhaps many of them, in other 

parts of the world, may be uſed in diet: but they neither 
come within my plan, limited to Britiſh aliments, nor have I 

any proper acquaintance with thoſe others. 


With reſpect to the Lobſter and Crab, I am of opinion that 
they hardly differ in any quality from one another; and that 
it is only the more elegant appearance of the lobſter that 
makes it appear much more frequently than the crab upon 
our tables. | 


The ſubſtance of both gives out in decoction a conſiderable - 

quantity of matter : but this does not determine the quantity 
nutritious matter to be greater than what may be extracted 

by the gaſtric fluid from other ſubſtances which do not give 

out ſo much in decoction; and the fmaller proportion of vo» , 

latile alkali that is obtained from their entire ſubſtance or from 

their extract, makes me preſume upon their containing leſs 

of animal ſubſtance than the fleſh of quadrupeds, birds, or 
even of the amphibia. | 5 


With reſpect to them as aliments, we are diſpoſed to con- 
clude them to be much of the nature of the moſt part of fiſhes. 
They particularly approach to the nature of many of theſe, in 
being without oil, or in having it in very ſmall proportion; 
and therefore, in my opinion, affording leſs nouriſhment. 
They appear to be of more difficult digeſtion than the moſt 
part of Jean fiſhes. 5 | = þ 
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With reſpect to their digeſtion there is ſomewhat peculiar 
often happens, as I have known ſeveral inſtances of perſons 
who could not take even a very ſmall quantity of lobſter or 
crab without being affected ſoon after with a violent colic, and 
ſometimes with that ſame effloreſcence on the fcinabich, as 
— above, often happens from eating ſalmon or her- 

- In both caſes, I believe it happens eſpecially from the 
| e e particular perſons; and how difficult that is 
to be explained, will appear from what we faid above on the 


fubject of Eggs. 
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Several of this daſs are uſed as aliments, but not ming in 
n to the number of ſpecies which the claſs compre- 
ends. I ſhall mention thoſe only which come upon our ta- 
bles here; which is the cirtumſtance that has given me "the 
opportunity 0 of being acquainted with them! 2 


They are chielly the animals included i in che os: 
The Bivalves afford ſeveral ; the chief of which is the Ors- 
TER: This, in its freſh and raw ſtate, is of eaſy digeſtion ; 
but in its boiled or roaſted ſtate more difficult, and often very 
much ſo. The oyſter ſeems to be conſiderably nouri 
and it may be more ſo, becauſe it is not readily perſpi 
Dr. James KE LL in his experiments, found oyſters not on- 
0, difficultly perſpired, but that they even prevented the per- 

piration of other aliments. SAaxcTor1vs may be ſuppoſed 
to fay the ſame thing, Apb. 438.3 but it ſeems to be difficult 
to make any thing of his opinion, when he reckons the 
Oſtracea among the flatum gignentia. Ds GokTER poſi- 
tively aſſerts, that in his experiments the imperſpirability 

oyſters did not appear: but from ſome trials I have made, I 


am diſpoſed to judge, that oyſters are leſs readily a 
than ſome other foods. 


The other Bivitves chiefly ae in this country, ars 
the MussEL and CockLs ; neither of them, as being of 
firmer ſubſtance, are ſo eaſily digeſted as the oyſter; 242 


other eipecd they are ſeemingiy of the fame qualitis 


The: mulll{is reported to have, upon ſeveral occaſions, pro- 
duced very noxious effects, and given occaſion to a ſuſpi ae” 
its being, in certain circumſtances, poiſonous, or of its car- 
rying a poiſonous matter along with it into the ſtomach. As, 
however, we do not meet with ſuch accidents in this country, 
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our diet, I am at a loſs to judge of this matter. No writer 
that I know of has determined | Heron of this poiſon, or of 
the ſtate of the muſſel that renders it upon occaſion noxious z 
and I am ready to ſuſpect that moſt of the inſtances of this 
diſorder imputed to muſſels, depend either upon an unuſually 
large quantity being taken, or upon an idioſyncraſy in certain 
perſons, rendering them liable to be affected by muſſels, in 
the ſame manner as we have ſaid certain others are by ſalmon, 
NOW be and lobſter. 


Of the Univalve Teſtacea, the chief is the SNA1L, CocH- 
LEA fomatium. This is of a tender ſubſtance, and therefore 
eaſily digeſted ; and from its gelatinous tate it is ſuppoſed to 
be very nouriſhing. . I verily, believe it to be ſo; but in what 
proportion is not aſcertained. They are commonly employed 
upon the ſuppoſition of their nutritious qualities in caſes of 
emaciation; and they have been often, in that ou | em- 
played i in caſes of hectic fever. 


In materia 3 writers, they are conſtantly mentioned 
as refrigerant ; but nothing can be a greater miſtake, for they 
are animal ſubſtances; and nothing of this kind can 
be refrigerant, though ſome of them may be leſs heating 


than others. 


As all the animals found in univalve ſhells which are em- 
Pio oyed as aliments, are of the ſame genus, I believe what we 

ve ſaid of the ſnail may be applied to all the others. We 
muſt own, indeed, that we have not had a proper opportunity 
of obſerving the difference: but, in the mean time, are per- 
ſuaded that it is very inconfiderable. 


Tu Cookery or MEATS. _ 


We have now finiſhed our enumeration of the aliments ta- 
ken from both vegetables and animals; but in order to judge 
ſtill more exactly of their effects taken into the body, it will 
be proper to conſider, as well as we can, what changes they 


undergo by the cookery they ar WI nag po 
n 


This conſiſts chiefly in the application of heat; . with 
e n » 
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of animal, ſubſtznees. ki is, inder i the buſines of an *. 2 
man 


ments by this eſpecially, that diſtinguiſhed from all 
| other animals, who take food as nature offers it; and at leaſt, 
1 know of none of the brute ereation that practiſes any art of 
preparing their food. by ſubjecting it to heat. If they uſe any 
food ſo prepared, it is only ſuch as has been prepared, by the 


How far any part of our vegetable aliments is neceffarily 
ſubjected to heat is not certain; and I do not recollect any 
1 of vegetable ſubſtance that may not be taken in its raw 
ſtate by men of tolerable health and vigour. But, at the 
fame time, the whole of them are upon occaſion ſubjected to 
a preparation by heat; and mens being directed by inſtinct ſo 

univerſally to this practice, implies, that in many caſes it is 
Proper, and attended with ſome advantages. 


Theſe advantages ſeem to be, in the firſt place, that the 
moſt part of vegetable ſubſtances are thereby rendered more 
ſoluble in the human ſtomach. The only doubt that can 
ariſe with regard to this is in the caſe of vegetable ſubſtances, 
to which, in their crude ſtate, a boiling heat is immediately 
applied, and thereby in many of them a coagulation is pro- 
- duced; in conſequence of which they ſeem to be rendered 
leſs ſoluble in water than they were before: but this does not 0 
ſeem to have any effect on their ſolution in the ſtomach. 
Whether the difficult ſolution be obviated by ſome degree of 
fermentation that neceſſarily takes place in the ſtomach, 
or by the powers of the gaſtric fluid, it is not neceſſary to 
determine, as it remains certain that the action of heat ſe- 
parates in ſome meaſure the ſmall particles of bodies; and 
thereby renders them more readily ſeparable by the ſolvent 

powers of the ſtomach. . 2 = , 


In the ſecond place, the application of heat ſeparates and 
diſſipates the volatile parts of vegetable ſubſtances, which are 
ſeldom of a nutritious nature, and, in many caſes, have a 


_ tendency to prove noxious. | 


In the third place, the application of heat to a certain de· 
gree extricates and diſſipates a conſiderable quantity of air 
: _ in the natural ſtate of 'vegetables is always fixed 550 _ 
© ſubſtance ; nd it is probably in this way eſpecially that 
S of | of . Y 2 ha e 0 8 1 
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F en to the dwidigg and looſening the coheſion 
of the ſmall parts of vegetable ſubſtances. It is certainly in 
-this way, by. diſſipating a large portion of their air, 121 | 
vegetables are rend leſs liable to fermentation, and 1 
liable to produce that flatulence which is upon occaſion ſo 
troubleſome: in the ſtomach and inteſtines. On what occa- 
fions eſpecially theſe preparations by heat are proper and ne- 
ceſſary, we have frequently hinted above on the ſubject of 
cular aliments: and it is only neceſſary to obſerve fur- 
their, that as the heat may be employed in two ways, either 
in a humid or in a dry form, we are of opinion, that the 
former is always better ſuited than the latter to all the * 
poſes above mentioned. 


I be cookery of animal ſubſtances alſo contifis chiefly in the 

application of heat. It is, indeed, poffible that ſome prac- 

tices, previous to that application, may be conſidered alſo as 
s of cookery, particularly ſalting, drying, and picKling. a 

heſe practices, however, are merely uſeful for the purpo 

of domeſtic economy, as preſerving meat from putrefadtion, 

before it be ſubjected to heat, for a longer time than it could 

be preſerved without ſuch means. 


®. We are, at che ſame time, of opinion, that theſe practices 
can never increaſe the nutritious quality of meat, or render it 
en of more eaſy digeſtion. Drying certainly brings the ſo- 
5 of meat more cloſely together, which muſt render it 
of more difficult ſolution. The addition of falt which ſtimu- 
lates the ſtomach, may ſeem in ſome caſes to promote di- 
; geſtion: but this muſt be when the ſalt is added in ſmall quan- 
Ly, and when the meats preſerved by it are taken in mo- 
erate quantity only. For when meats have been long ſalted 
they are hardened, and rendered in proportion leſs ſoluble in 
the ſtomach; and a large 2 of ſalt ee them 
18 certainly hurtful to the ſyſtem. 


There is one preparation of animal food which is made with- 
out any addition, and that is by its being kept for ſome time 
before it is ſubjected to cookery, longer or ſhorter, accord- 

ing to the ſeaſon and nature of the meat, but always till it has 
wade ſome advance towards putre faction. The tendency to 

is ſeems to take place from the moment that life is extin- 
e, and that the allowing it to * | 
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to a certain degree renders the meat more eaſy of ſolution in 
the ſtomach; and if the putreſcency is in à modepate degree 
only, it does not ſeem to hurt the nutritious quality of the _ 
meat. How far the putreſcency may be properly carried, 8 
cannot determine; but certainly it may be Uifferent ac ord- 
ing to the conſtitution of the perſon. 520 85 boy 
+ | There are perſons who ſeem to ſuffer no inconvenience 
from meats, though in a very putreſcent ſtate : but although 
there are perſons who can digeſt tainted meats, that is, meats 
having the taſte and odour which we know to ariſe from pu- 
treſcency, yet I know many others ia whom the digeſtion is 
much diſturbed by the ſmalleſt quantity of meat tainted by pu- 
treſcency. But however all this may be, we are clearly * | 
opinion that the keeping of meat for. the purpoſe mentioned. 
above ſhould never go far; for very certainly every advance in 
meats towards putreſcency, Tenders them more ready to in- 
creaſe the ſpontaneous tendency of the animal fluids to that 
ſtate which we take to be always hurtful to the human 
conſtitution, as it both favours the coming on of diſeaſes, 
and aggravates their ſymptoms and danger when they do 
come on. . . l Fa 


We come now to conſider what is properly the cookery of P 
animal ſubſtances, , or the preparing them by the application 
of heat. This is of two kinds, as it is applied in a humid 
form in boiling and fewingz or in 2 dry form, in roaſting, 
broiling, and baking. N | | 


Boiling is properly the expoſing of meat to the heat of 
boiling water, while it is immerſed in this for ſome length of 
time. By this joint application of heat and moiſture, the 
texture is certainly rendered more tender and more ſoluble, 
in the ſtomach ;z and it is only in this way that the firmer * 

s, as the tendinous, ligamentous, and membranous parts, 
can be duly ſoftened, and their gelatinous ſubſtance duly ex- 
tracted. ; *7 ; Ag 23. 4201 3 


With reſpect to che parts of animal fleſh that are of a ten- 
derer texture, the effects are different according to the degree 


of boiling that is applied to them. A moderate boiling ma 


render their texture more tender without much diminution af 
their nutritious quality; but if * 


\ 


* 
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tract every thing ſoluble, the ſubſtance remaining is ce 3 | 
leſs ſoluble in the ſtomach, and at the ſame time much . 
nutritious. But as boiling extracts in the firſt place the more 
ſoluble, and therefore the ſaline parts; ſo the remainder, 
after boiling, is in proportion to tholength © of that _ a- 
leſcent and leſs heating to the ſyſtem. * 


Bolling is commonly practiſed in open veſſels, or in veſſels 
not very cloſely covered: but it may be practiſed in digefters, 
or veſſels accurately and tightly cloſed ; and in ſuch veſſels 
rhe effects are very different from what they are in open veſ=- 
ſels. As we can hardly employ any other degree of heat than 
that of boiling water, the water in the digeſter is never made 
to | boil, ſo there is no exhalation of volatile parts; and al- 
thou h the ſolation is made with great ſucceſs, and may be to 
any degree required, yet if that is not carried very far, the 
meat may be rendered very tender, while it ſtill retains its 


moſt ſapid parts; and this kind of c 3 always 
| 921  defirable ſtate of boiled meat, 


* Boiling in the ordinary way may be a as different 
according to the proportion of water applied. If a ſmall 


+ quantity only is applied, and the heat in a moderate degree 


zs continued for a long time, this is STEwiNG, and has the 
effect of rendering the texture more tender, without extract- 
ing much of the ſoluble parts; and this, therefore, e 
the meat more ſapid, and ſufficiently nouriſhing, 


| The other application of heat is in a dry form, or when the 
meat ſubjected to it is in a dry form, or nearly fo at leaſt it 
& without the addition of water or other fluid that may diſ- 
folve any part of its ſubſtance. This application of heat is 


again of two kinds, inn a ce e iv-capoled 
3 922 


The firſt is Bax C ; and W 5 in this prac- 
tice the cover of the meat is only of paſte, any conſiderable 
exhalation is prevented, and the retention of the juices under 
the application of heat renders che ineat more tender: and in 
all caſes when the heat applied looſens, and in ſome meaſure 
extricates, the air without exhaling it, the ſubſtance is ren 
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In Bxo1LING an exhalation takes place; but as the heat of 


A naked fire is more nearly applied, the outer ſurface: is in 
ſome meaſure hardened before the heat penetrates the whole, 


and thereby a great exbalation is prevented, while the whole 


is rendered ſufficiently tender: but this kind of cookery is ef- 
pecially ſuited to meats that are choſen to be eaten a little 
TATE. 7 


* 


Nearly a-kin to this dreflng that of Fu vm: but as 


this the meat is cut into thin flices, and laid in a veſſel which 
is interpoſed between the meat and the naked fire, the' heat 
is applied more equally to the whole ſubſtance. + But as the 
E ing next to the bottom of the veſſel would 

ſuddenly hardened by the heat, it is always neceflary to 
interpoſe ſome fluid matter. When this, as moſt commonly 


it is, is of an oily matter, as a ſtrong heat applied to ſuch 


matter is ready to render it empyreumatic, or atleaſt leſs miſ- 
cible with the fluids of the ſtomach ; ſo all fried meats: are lefs 


eaſily digeſted than thoſe of any other preparation, except 


that ſometimes the ſame may happen to baked meats, to which 


an oily matter, and that only, is added to avoid the too dry- 


ing heat. It is obvious that the preparations of ſtewing and 
frying may be frequently joined together ; and according to 
there being more or leis of the one or other, the effects may 
be judged of. 


The manner of applying heat yet to be mentioned is the 


frequent one of RoasTING. In this, as by a proper artifice 


an equal application is taken care of, the effect of heat in ren- 
dering the meat more tender is certainly obtained; and 
though a conſiderable exhalation is made, it is almoſt only of 
a watery humidity, 'This indeed would take place to a very 
t degree, and render the meat again more inſoluble, were 
it not that large maſſes only are ſubjected to this operatian, 
and that thereby the outer ſurface is firſt condenſed, and 2 
vents the exhalation from the interior parts. At the ſame 
time, an oily matter is commonly and 3 applied 
the outer ſurface, which prevents both much tion il 
any great hardening of the outer furface, till the heat has pe- 
netrated the keg > ape rendered it 3 8 
all which the roaſting, and the proper ot 
it, may be underſtood, | FT 
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Having thus explained as well as we can the chief parts of 
cookery, and their effects as conſiſting in the application of 
heat, we have only to obſerve, that meats, as preſented upon 


. "the table, differ further only, by the difference of ſauces, or 


 -humid matters, which are employed to obviate the dryneſs 
of meats, and to render them more agreeable to the taſte. 


Ihe ſauces have for their baſis oily matter or ſtrong gela- 
tinous extracts from other meat; and both theſe rendered 
more agreeable by the admixture of ſome other alimentary 
matters, and more poignant by the addition of various con- 
diments : the effects of which in the ſtomach and maſs of 
by ofthe. underſtood from what we are preſently going to 


* 
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UN DER the titles of Aliment, Food, or Meat, I com- 

rehend every thing, whether ſolid or liquid, that can 
* for ſupplying the ſolid matter of the human body ; and 
under the title of Drink, I comprehend every liquid that is fit 
to ſupply the watery parts both of the ſolids and fluids. _ 


How much water enters into the compoſition of the fluid, 
and even the ſolid, parts of our bodies, is well known; and 
it is equally well known that the ſame water by various means, 
is in continual diffipation and waſte, and conſequently that a 
conſtant ſupply of ſuch liquid is abſolutely neceflary to the 
ſupport of the ſyſtem. That ſuch a ſupply may be duly - 
made, nature has given the appetite of thirſt, which leads to 
the taking in of drink. | WT kt, | 


The drinks we take in are ſeemingly different matters; but 
the ſupply mentioned may be made by pure elementary wa- 
ter alone; and that all the drinks which ſupply the neceſſary 
liquid, do it only by the quantity of elementary water. they , 
ſeverally contain, will, we ſuppoſe, be readily allowed. Our 
drinks, therefore, may be conſidered as of two kinds; one 
conſiſting of water alone, ſuch as nature affords it; and ano- 


ther whoſe baſis or principal part is ſuch natural water, but 
with certain additions made to it by nature or art. 4 
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'T mis, ſo far as I know, is the only liquid taken in un- 
der the appetite of thirſt by the whole of the brute 
creation; and from thence it may be preſumed to be the li- 
quid in general very well ſuited to the animal ceconomy. That 
it is ſufficiently ſuited to man, will appear clearly from the 
great part of mankind who, during the courſe of their lives, 
take in no other. It is true indeed, that men in their in- 
fancy take milk from the' breaſts of their mothers ; and there 
are ſome people who take much milk through the courſe of 
their lives : but there are certain nations who have no do- 
meſtic animals to afford this, and therefore for drink muſt 
depend upon water alone; and the ſtate of health in thoſe 
perſons who, from varions cauſes, take water only, ſhows 
that this is perfectly well ſuited to the purpoſes of the human 
economy. | | ' 


Simple wafer, therefore, that is, ſuch as nature affords it, 
is without any addition the proper drink of mankind. But 
though I have uſed the title of Simple Water, it muſt be re- 
marked that nature hardly ever affords water perfectly ſim- 
ple, or without its being more or lefs impregnated with ſome 
other matters; and upon this account a diſtinction has been 


made of the natural waters, as being from different impreg-. 


nations more or leſs proper for the uſe of man. How far 
this diſtinction is to be proſecuted,” I dare not determine; 
but I am much diſpoſed to eſtabliſh this doctrine, That it is 
not to be proſecuted with much nicety, becauſe we are of 
opinion, that every natural water which has no impregnation 
ſenſible to the taſte or ſmell of a perſon of common ſenſibility 
drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink of _— 


- 
| 
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Stil, however, it is obſerved, that certain waters which 


have neither taſte nor ſmell, are however diſcovered to have 
certain impregnations that may be conſidered as leſs ſalutary 


to mankind than more ſimple, or what may be called more 


pure water. 


This may be fuppoſed to take place eſpecially in the watery: 


diſtinguiſhed as Hard and Soft. The former are impreg- 
nated with a portion of ſelenites, or other earthy matter, 
which renders them improper for certain purpoſes of domeſ- 
tic economy, and might be ſuppoſed to render them leſs ſa- 
lutary than purer and ſofter waters to the human conſtitution. 
Without entering, however, into any nice diſquiſition upon 
this ſubject, it will be enough to ſay, that the ſofter waters, 
when in our choice, are to be preferred: but at the ſame time 
we cannot diſcover that the harder waters, even when they 
have been very much and conſtantly employed, have been 


very evidently hurtful; at leaſt we can find no good or clear 


evidence of the bad effects that have been aſcribed to them. 


I lived for many years in a large city in which he new | 


yery univerſally employed were very hard, and although ſofter 
waters were within their reach, the moſt part of the 


people 
uſed only the hard. But among this people I found no ende- 


mic diſeaſes; and at leaſt none that I could impute to the 
water they drank, and certainly none that I did not find as 
frequent in a city which I have alſo practiſed in for many 

years, whoſe inhabitants very univerſally uſed no other than 
a very ſoft water. 


Phyſicians have entered into ſtill nicer diſtinftions of com- 


mon water, and have diſtinguiſhed them as they are Spring 


waters, Pit-well waters, River waters, or Lake waters; but 
there ſeems to be little foundation for diſtinguiſhing theſe from 
one another. Uncommon impregnations of ſome of them 
may upon occaſion take place; but we believe ſuch will al- 
ways be apparent enough to prevent their being uſed. And 
with regard to their common ſtate, it is ſtill enough to ſay, 
that no impregnations which are not ſenſible to the ſight, 
taſte, or ſmell, are of ſo much conſequence as to deſerve our 
attention and choice in their employment. 
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On this ſubject it would be thought ſtrange if I ſhould omit 
w mention Rain and Snow water, about which ſo much has 
been ſaid. We have, however, only to ſay, that although 
theſe are perhaps the ſofteſt and pureſt of all common waters, 
yet I cannot perceive that in their uſe they give any advantages 
abave others; and, on the other hand, we are perſuaded 
there is no foundation for ſuppoſing ſome of the particular 
mm nnn | 


_ Wei conclude the whole ſubject with — that the 
nice and accurate examinations that have been made of the 
ſtate of what I call Simple or Common Waters, were very 
commendable; but now they are made, they do not lead me 
to think chat much nicety is neceſſary in the choice of them: 
and with reſpect to the bad effects imputed to ſome of them, 
we do not find there is any foundation for ſuppoſing that any 
of them can produce ſcrophula, fatuity, or other diſeaſes al- 
e N in certain countries. 


The conſideration of mineral waters belongs nathly to 
e 
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| of Dain whoſe Bein is Water, but ts which Alton hav 
been made by Nature or Art. 


To be employed as drinks, various tions 8 
made to water; as the acid juices of fruits, farinaceons mat- 
ters, aromatics, tea, coffee, and other vegetable ſubſtances. 
In ſo far as theſe, though joined with water, retain their pe- 
culiar qualities, the qualities of the drink made by ſuch addi- 
tions, muſt depend upon the quality of the matter that has 
been added to the water; but as the qualities of theſe matters 
have either been treated of already ines the title of Aliments, 
or are to be treated of hereafter under that of Medicine, it is 


not neceſſary here to conſider further the nature —— 
of fuck drinks. 


- FrnmzNTED Liggons. 


There are, however, 8 which, joined with —_ 
make the liquor undergo a confiderable 2 by its being 
ſubjected to a vinous fermentation : and as liquors thus pre- 
pared are employed as drinks in every civilized nation, they 
properly become objects of our IN PII * Wy 
therefore to be conſidered here. 2 EE 


Theſe fermented liquors may be mentioned in 35 650 
as of two kinds; one of them, . 
fruits, and which, from the appellation of the principal ſpe- 
cies, we name Wines; the other, from a ſubſtance ex- 
tracted by water from certain ſeeds or roots, which we name 
ALzs : and we begin with the conſideration alan. 


W 
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On this ſubje&t we do not think it neceflary to give the 
doctrine of vinous fermentation, which we fuppoſe to 

commonly known. Here we ſhall only ſay, %, That we 
take it to be now well aſcertained, that ſugar, or 
containing it, and theſe ſo far only as contain it, _— 45 
ſubjects capable of being changed by entation. 
That by fermentation the ſugar is variouſly ad, pr 
particularly that in part it is converted into alcohol, which I 
need not efine ; and that it is the juice of fruits in 
conſequence of. fermentation impregnated with a portion of 
alcohol, that properly and ſtrictiy conſtitutes a Wine; and 
that it is the ſtate of this, with ſome other matters original- 
ly in the ſubject, more or leſs modified by the ſame = 24h 
ies that gives wine all its different forms and qualities, 


F By its ſenſible qualities and other properties to be diſcovered 

in it, wine is found to be in different conditions; and it is 

our chief buſineſs here to take notice of theſe, and to inveſ- 

of pic e 2 ſo that we may better aſcertain the effects 
r wines both in diet and medicine. 


To this EI we would allege, that, in general, the ai. 
ferent condition of wines depends partly upon the nature of 
the matter ſubjected to fermentation, and partly upon the 
circumſtances occurring in the conduct of this. 


With reſpect to the firſt, the chief difference chat occurs 
is in the quantity of ſugar it contains; and it ſeems only ne- 
to conſider this as it occurs in the juice of the grape, 

fo which moſt generally wine is prepared. | 


' * The botaniſts commonly ſuppoſe that the vine is a plant of 

.one ſpecies only; and that the diverſity which appears in its 

fruit, points out to them only ſo many inſtances of a variety, 
that by different cauſes may be produced in the ſame ſpecies, 


For ought I know this may be juſt: As the vine is propa- 
gated by cuttings, the ſame variety may ſteadily continue to 
appear; and the cuttings having been taken from vines in 
different condition, we may have a variety of fruits, in which 
a difference in the nature of the ſubject may continue to ap- 
pear: which, however, we {till ſuppoſe to be always deter- 
2 by the quantity of ſugar they ſeverally contain. 


— „ 
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This quantity, however, in any grape, may be varied con- 
Gderably 1 different Sees And, 1, the kind of 

pe being given, the quantity of ſugar it contains may be 
different by the ſoil in which it grows, as this is more heavy 
or light; the latter giving leſs juice: but this more perfectix 
— and therefore containing a greater proportion of 
ugar. . LIE 


- 2dly, It may be more or leſs ſaccharine according to the cli- 
mate in which it grows. It is heat that gives maturity to- 
fruits ; and therefore to the production of the faccharine mat- 
ter they contain: And with reſpect to the grape, it may be 
confidently ſaid, that, within certain bounds, the more heat 
the grape is expoſed to, the more maturity it acquires, and 
the more ſaccharine matter it will contain. It is aſſerted, that 
a certain temperature of climate is neceſſary to give the great- 
eſt perfection to the grape; and that this is from the twen- 
tieth to the fiftieth degree of latitude on each fide of the equa- 
tor. This perhaps is not yet, by accurate obſervations, ex- 
pon peer but it is wy certain, has fo beyond 
egrees, the ripening of grapes is com . 
it is * more ty ſo as the climate is, within the 
bounds mentioned, nearer to the equator. | 


3dly, The ſaccharine matter of the grape will be always 
greater as the fruit is allowed to acquire more aue, by re- 
maining long on the tree where the climate allows of it. 


4thly, It is to be obſerved, that the ſaccharine juice of the 
grape is often accompanied in the fame fruit by acid and 
acerb juice ; which may be conſidered as both diminiſhing 
the quantity of ſaccharine matter, and rendering it leſs fit for 
fermentation : and this happens both from the original na- 
ture of the grape and from its not attaining a full ripening, 
If the ripening, therefore, be not complete, as we know that 
all fruits ripen by degrees, and very often when the juice of 
the fruit in its central parts is fully ripened, there is an acid 
and acerb juice ſtill remaining in their cortical parts or huſks z 
ſo we find, that, according to the manner of the expreſſion of 
the juice, it comes out in a different degree of fitneſs for fer · 
mentation. What flows upon a light preſſure only, is a more 

purely ſaccharine juice, while that flowing, in conſequence of 
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more forcible expreſſion, is always leſs ſweet and according 
gener Fares employed more acid or acerb. 


Theſe are the circumſtances of the grape, which, accord- 
ing to their ſtate, may give conſiderable differences in the 
condition of wines. a 


In the ſecond place, we ſuppoſe the difference of wines to de- 


pend upon circumſtances in the conduct of the fermentation. 
9 


This at firſt is active, and ſomewhat violent, throwing up 2 
great deal of the matter to the ſurface of the whole: but after 
a certain time, the briſæ inteſtine motion becomes much leſs ; 
and inſtead of throwing up matter to the furface, allows what 
had been formerly thrown up to fall down to the bottom. 
After this, however, ſome fermentation continues, though 
in a more flow and inactive manner, which may continue for 
a long time; and its doing ſo is neceſſary to a more com- 
plete aſſimilation, and therefore to the formation of a more 
perfect wine. Tl 


In this proceſs, the quantity of "ONE matter being 
ſufficiently large, the more active the firſt fermentation is, 
within certain bounds, the greater quantity of alcohol will be 
r uced, and therefore a ſtronger wine; and the longer the 

fermentation is protracted, the more perfect will be the 
wine, and the more free from all other matters adhering to 
it. But if either the firſt active fermentation be hurried, or 
the ſecond fermentation be puſhed too far, the whole of the 
wine, or a part of it, will be converted into a vinegar of very 
different qualities from the wine, or from the ports of it 
which ſtill retain that nature. 


From this view of the fermentation, i it will readily appear, 
that what is frequently conſidered as a wine, and ſuch indeed 
as are moſt of the wines in uſe, it may contain three different 
matters. ½, A portion of muſt, or unaffimilated matter. 
2dly, A portion of a proper wine, or in which, by the fer- 
mentation, a quantity of alcohol is produced ; an 3dly, A 


portion of vinegar produced by a too active or a too long pro- 
tracted fermentation. 


Theſe different matters will appear more or leſs coploudy 
at the different periods of the fermentation. At an early 


\ 


\ 
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8 in what may be called a new wine, the muſt v 
moſt abundant. As the period of fermentation advances, 


proportion of genuine wine will be more conſiderable; and 


if the fermentation has all along been properly managed, a. 
vinegar will not W but in very old wine ; and from the | 
proportion of ſeveral matters, the qualities of wine de- 
V 8 
; certained. 


New. vines are eſpecially liable to a ſtrong 233 
cency when taken into the ſtomach, and thereby to occaſion 


much flatulency and eructations of acid matter. The uneaſy: 
ſenſation of wi re or of violent pains of the ſtomach from 
ſpaſms, is thereby alſo often produced; and the ſame acid 
matter paſſing out of the ſtomach, is liable, by a mixture with 
the bile, to produce painful ſ naſins. or colics in the Mg 
and of exciting violent diarrhea. 


Ripe and perfect wine, unleſs there b 
taking it in, is not ready to have theſe effects; and by the al- 
cohol it contains, it is fit to ſtrengthen the ſtovach, and to 
promote a regular digeſtion. 7 the ſame alcohol alſo, it is 
fit to ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem, and proves thereby cordial 
and exhilarating z but by the ſame matter taken in larger | 


quantity, it becomes intoxicating and a powerful ſecajivg. 


Wines containing a portion of vinegar have thereby a. pro- 
portion of their alcohol deſtroyed, and thereby. the ſtimulant 
power of the wine leſſened. At the ſame time, though the 
vinegar be leſs liable to a hurtful aceſcency in the ſtomach than 
the unfermented juices z yet if there remains any ſuch unfer- 
mented matter in the other parts of the wine, or otherwiſe 
accidentally preſent in the ſtomach, the vinegar ar acetous 
acid may, by exciting an acetous fermentation, occaſion very. 
violent diſorders, and often more viglent than thoſe "OG 
from ſpontaneous aceſcency. 


We have thus endeavoured to explain, in what manner 
wines may be in different conditions according to different 
circumſtances in the conduct of their fermentation ;z but we 
are far from being able to apply theſe diſtinctions to the wines 
in common uſe, as we are not ſufficiently acquainted with. 

the various practices a” by the en 7 e in bath 
Vox. I. feren, 
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ferent countries; and much leſs with the various artifices em- 
ployed by merchants or wine-dealers, to hide, and diſguiſe'the 
real ſtate of wines. Inſtead of entering upon theſe, we ſhall 
endeavour to ſay, how in ſome meaſure the nature of wines 
may be judged of by ſome of their fenſible qualities. 


Wines are of ſomewhat different odours ; but what qualities 

theſe different odours point out is by no means aſcertained. 
In general, the peculiar odour of any wine being ſtrong and 
vivid, always implies both the moſt perfect and the moſt en- 
tire ſtate of ſuch wines, providing always that this is ex- 
amined m wines of ſome age, as new wines under a more 
active fermentation may give out a more ſtriking odour this, 
however, to be diſtinguiſhed by the experienced from that 
of a perfect wine. 


With theſe circumſtances of odour are much connected the 
briſkneſs or flowering in the cup of wines, which always 
ſhows their being ſtill under fome active fermentation ; and 
for the moſt part that there has been a quantity of acid pre- 
fent in the original juice. x 


There are, however, wines very well ripened, and in which 
there is no very active fermentation fubſiſting, that notwith- 
ſtanding will, upon a freſh application of air, and ſome agita- 
tion in being poured out, readily flower in the cup; but their 
being in no improperly active fermentation, will readily ap- 
pear by the flowering paſſing again immediately away. 


With regard to taſtes, ſome wines a: conſiderably acid; 

and this muſt be owing to their having been made of juices 
containing much acid and little ſugar : and for which reaſons 
they are wines containing little alcohol. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved of ſuch wines, that many ſtomachs are fitted to ob- 
viate their aceſcency ; and as the acid in ſome meaſure ob- 
viates the ſtimulant power of alcohol, if ſuch wines are not 
directly refrigerant, they are at leaſt leſs heating. 


We have mentioned above, that wines may appear acid 
from a quantity of vinegar formed in them : But this kind 
of acidity will be very readily diſtinguiſhed by the frefhnefs 
- accompanying the former, and the vapid ſtate frequently 

attending the latter. 5 

i Many 
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Many wines are remarkably ſweet, and may be ſo from 
different cauſes, It ſometimes depends upon the original 
ſweetneſs of the grape, not to be entirely obliterated by any 
fermentation z and by a complete fermentation the ſame may 
be made into the moſt ect wines. The ſweet wines, 
however, may be always ſuſpected of retaining a portion of 
unaſſimilated matter, eſpecially when the active fermentation 
5 been induſtriouſly checked; and unleſs — circum- 
es are compenſated by a large proportion of alcohol pro- 
duced in —— ry Bon, ready to ſhow the effects 
of unaſſimilated matter remaining in them. 


Wines may be more rough, and ſomewhat ſtyptic or more 
ſoft and ſmooth to the taſte. The former commonly ac- 
companies the acid wines, and may be owing to the origi- 
nal acidity or acerbity of the fruit; but moſt commonly it is 
owing to the juice of the huſk taken out by too ſtrong ex- 
preſſion; and that even from grapes otherwiſe containing a 
great deal of ſaccharine matter. It is a quality that renders 
wines more aſtringent; but unleſs as depending on the cauſes 
diſpoſing it to much aceſcency, it is otherwiſe innocent. It 
appears always moſt conſiderable in new wines, and is much 
ſmoothed by a long protracted fermentation. Hence ſoft and 
ſmooth wines, whilſt they ſhow both the original juice to 
have been free from any acerbity, they preſume alſo the moft 
perfect fermentation. | 


We have now only to take notice of wines that are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their colour; which, as it is ſo frequently given 
by art, renders us very uncertain of the qualities that would 
have been in the colourleſs liquor. | 


So far as the red colour of wines is without the addition of 
colouring matter, I believe it is always taken from the colour 
of the huſks ſubjected to the firſt fermentation of the juice; 
and therefore gives to theſe juices, and the wine made of them, 
ſome degree of roughneſs and aftringency : and if the con- 
duct of the fermentation is otherwiſe the ſame, it is only in 
this quality of a ſlight aftringency. that we can perceive red - 
wines to differ from white. It is, however, poſſible, that 
as wines are at firſt intended to appear white or red, that they 
may be ſubjected to a different management in the fermenta- 
tion, and thereby may differ more conſiderably in a marmer 
that I am not acquainted with. 

: | Z 2 | We 
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We have thus endeavoured to point out. the different con- 
Jon of wines, and to aſſign their ſeveral cauſesz and we 


might now make ſome remarks. on the wines that are made 
from the juices of other n | 


of app 64 > ang hn cherries, and alſo of thoſe made in imitation: 
of wine or honey. But we are perſuaded, that 
the principles laid — 4 with reſpect to the wine made of the 
juice of the grape, will apply to all the other kinds mention- 
ed; and we have now only to ſay ſomewhat of the other prin- 
cipal ſpecies of fermented liquors which are called Ales. 


Fermented liquors affording alcohol may be made from the 
roots of ſeveral vegetables; but theſe, ſo far as I know, have 
not been made into - potable liquors : and theſe liquors, or 
* A only deen prapered earn ya 


Theſe, by 9 or by exciting and conducting their 
germination to a certain degree, have always a ſugar evolu- 
ed, and rendered evident in their farinaceous ſubſtance ; and 
this ſaccharine matter extracted by water ſubjected to a fer- 
mentation analogous, and very fimilar, to that of wines, 

gives our ales containing a quantity of alcohol. They have, 
+ therefore, in general, the cordial, er pere nn. 
and ſedative qualities of wine. 


| Theſe ales, like wines, are found in various 2» condition, de- 
pending partly. upon the quantity and condition of the ſac- 
charine matter employed, and partly upon the e 
of the fermentation they are ſubjected to. 


Ale may be' prepared — of the Cerealia. Barley 
has been chiefly employed, and we think properly, as · its ger- 
mination. is moſt eaſily conducted; and that under its ger- 
mination; it gives out its fu moſt readily and in greateſt 
quantity: and though the other farinacea may be employed, 
it is alleged, that they would ſeverally give an ale of a differ- 
ent quality. This, however, we judge to be without foun- 
dation; and are perſuaded, that the ale prepared from the 
other farinacea, would not ſhow any eſſential differences from 
that of barley, Se1ELMAN ſays, that ale prepared from 
oats is bit ter; but I have ſeen it often prepared from that 


ee any e. proving in W 
5 1 
} 


en ere 2 


yen K dez l Uy to be drm al ny ty Fork | 
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manner, they will be ſtronger or weaker according to the 
quantity of the ſaccharine matter employed in them: Which 

will be more or Jeſs according to the qu aritity of 
farina in the barley employed; according to the more or lefs 
exact conduct in the malting of itz according to the proper 
and complete extraction of the ſaccharine matter water; 
— _——— em- 
for a more complete extraction, according to the Uiſ- 


fipation more or leſs mn ; 


- Theſe arethe circumſtances, according as they are manag- 
ed, which give ſtrength or weakneſs to ales; and with re- 


ſpect to their other qualities, een . con- 
duct of the after fermentation. rugs l 


N The infuſion of malt or wort, as it is called, is 400 e well 
diſpoſed to fermentation as the juices of fruits, and therefore 
requires a ferment to be added to it; and that being added, 
the conduct of the fermentation is very much the fame with 
that of wines; at firſt very active, and afterwards flowly pro- 
tracted for a long time: but however. managed, it is very 
doubtful if the ale ever can be rendered fo perfect and com- 
plete as in the caſe of wine. It is probable, that in-moſt ales, 
there is a large portion of unaſſimilated farinaccous matter, 
which therefore renders ales more nouriſhing than wines; 
but, for the {ame reaſon, ales, ceteris paribus, are mort than 
wines liable to aceſcency in the ſtomach. It is commonly ſup- 
Poſed, that the viſcidity of worts is never entirely corrected - 
by the fermentation ; and therefore that ales are more ready 
than wines to fill the veſſels of the human body with viſcid 
fluids : but I am perſuaded that this deſerves little attention, 

as it is probable that the power of the gaſtric fluid, and of the 
fermentation which happens in the ſtoniach and inteſtines, 
reduces the whole _ to an equality in reſpect of fluidity. 


* "Theſe are the obſervations have to make with reſpect to 
ales in general; and with reſpect to the various conditions 
that ales may be in, I expect they will be readily underſtood 
|" Ho CRE have ſaid above on the differences of wines, as 


depending 
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ig partly upon the difference of the fermentable ſub- 
ject, y upon 2 different conduct of the fermentation, 
and eſpecially upon the different re of un at 
. ee, ebnen eg u ? 


© On the. ſubject a drinks, it r 
that inſtead of fermented liquors, which have their qualities 
chiefly from the alcohol they contain, it has been common to 
ſeparate the alcohol, and in its ſeparate ſtate to employ it in 
the compoſition of our drinks. It is often ſo employed by 
the addition of water alone; ſometimes joining a little ſugar, 
and ſometimes Joining both ſugar and a portion of acig, for 
the maſt part the juice of lemons; and this Mm 
makes the liquor named PUncn. It is not neceſſary to 
ſecute this diverſity here; for it is enough to our purpoſe to 
fay, that alcohol ſeparated from the fermented liquor in which 
it is produced, is always a more ſtimulant, inflammatory, 
and narcotic matter, than when it was blended with the other 
parts of the fermented liquor. The dilution of it with water 
alone may moderate theſe qualities, but not in any great de- 
gree 3 and the blending it with ſugar, e pere 
| yo _— but never n. 


- 


- In theſe ciraſtives, it is common It the alcohol as it 
is diverfified by the different fermented liquors from which it 
is drawn; and thus diverſified, it may carry along with it cer- 


tain oily matters, which render ir more agreeable to-the pa- 


| late, perhaps to the ſtomach, of particular "perſons : but I 


would maintain that theſe different ſtates of it in arrack, rum, 
brandy, or-malt-ſpirit, do not differ from one another in the 
eſſential qualities of alcohol, R een on 
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| 1 theſe are not . 8 matters, 

or become ingredients in the compoſition of the animal fluid, 
yet as they are taken in with the proper aliments, and modify 
the digeſtion and —— OO NE ede 
treated of in this place. 


V are of two kinds, ſaline or acrid, having this acri- 
mony for the moſt part reſiding in their oily parts. Of the 
firſt, the chief is ſea-ſalt; and it js eſpecially employed Tor 
preſerving meat before it is em eee eee | 


than Re could be otherwile) 


For this purpoſe it muſt be applied in large proportion, and 
ſo incorporated with the ſubſtance of the meat, that it can- 
not be again waſhed out before the meat is em ployed in diet. 
It happens, therefore, that when falted meats are employed 
in that condition, the ſalt is often taken in in large quantity, 
and diffuſed in the maſs of blood. If the ſalted meats, how - 
ever, be taken in moderate quantity only, the ſalt has the 
- effect of exciting the powers of digeſtion ; and” ſuch meat 
is often more caſily digeſted than entirely Tm oe? 


% 
G 


But when ſalted meats are taken i in in 1; quantity, and. 


make the greateſt part of the diet, the ſalt increaſes greatly. 


the ſaline ſtate of the blood, and induces all the ſymptoms of 
ſcurvy. This indeed of late is a 2 diſputed: and it 


* 
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would not be proper for us to enter into the controverſy here 3 
but if it were, we are perſuaded that our opinion could be 
well ſupported, and that the arguments on the other hand 
might be ſhown to be fallacious and falſe, | 


If it ſhould be found that the ſerum of the blood in ſcore 
butic perſons proves antiſeptic, as has been alleged, this may 
imply that ſuch ſerum is in itſelf not putrid, and which in- 
_ deed is not neceffarily to he ſuppoſed in ſcurvy ; but ſuch ſerum 
cannot certainly prove bee. but by its containing a lar- 

proportion than uſual of ſaline matter. Nothing can ap- 
—_ ee We extraordinary — Dr. LIN p's aſſertion, 
that the ſerum of the blood in ſcorbutic perſons is not any- 
wile acrid to the taſte ; for in numberleſs trials, I have never 
found the ſerum of the blood in the ſoundeſt perſons with- 
out an acrimony diſcoverable by the taſte'; and if the faline 
effloreſcence on the ſurface of the body, which Dr. Hulu 
takes notice of, be common, as I believe it is, in ſcorbutic 
perſons, it is an irrefragable proof of th fline ds of the 

din ſuch perſons. _ | av 


Having thus mentioned the effects of a large proportion of 
Fae Hig + le? into the body, it is, 14. to be ob- 
ſexved, that a certain quantity of it is neceſſary to the human 
cn]. This appears from the deſire of ſalt being an in- 
ſtinct univerſal in the human ſpecies, and from its being uni- 
verſally what gives reliſh to almoſt every kind of food. This 
reliſh of ſalt is an inſtitution of nature, the efficient cauſe of 
which we cannot explain; but we preſume very confidently, 
that it is adapted to ſerve ſome beneficial purpoſe in the ceco- 
nomy, although we do not well underſtand either the cauſe 
or the purpoſe of this. _ | | 


We can perceive very clearly that it proves a ſtimulus to 
the ſtomach, and may thereby promote its action, and there- 
fore the digeſtion performed there; but this ſtill does not 
ſufficiently 3 its being ſo conſtantly neceſſary. We 
might think of its antiſeptic powers which might be uſeful in 


the human œconomy; but its poiſonous quality in carnivorous 
animals, and the utility of it in the phytivorous, turns us off 
entirely from all our views of its antiſeptic powers in the or- 
dinary ule of it. On the contrary, we might take up with 
the late Sir Joun PrINGLE's opinion, that though in large 
bo I Eb. | quantity 
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quantity _ it is antiſeptic, yet in ſmall quantity it has 
This, however, is a doctrine not yet with 
me Cel elbe that I can venture to apply it, or find 


that it will obviate the difficulties occurring upon this ſubject. | 


On this ſubje&t of ſaline condiments, it ſeems proper to 
obſerve, that nitre is frequently 8 and joined with 


rr ſome time be- 
it is to be employed in diet. As nitre in every proportion 
wering the 


is a powerful antiſeptic, we have no doubt of its 


purpoſe mentioned; but as it is commonly uſed in ſmall pro- 


portion only, we believe that the particular ee er it in 
meme 


: Another ſaline ſubſtance employed us a 3 wy 


gar. The qualities of this as a nutritious matter we have ſpo- 
ken of above; and the qualities of it as a medicine we ſhall 


ſpeak of hereafter. We have now to conſider it as a condi- 


ment only ; and in this view it is certainly antiſeptic, and is 
therefore properly employed 1 in un the r of 
animal ſubſtances. acbb 


Kue prepa- „ 
ration of boiling, which is commonly neceſſary in order to 
— inp pmmatnbbohe fans for the — til. - 


ſipates their volatile and active parts; ſo that ſuch are the 
condita, except a few that contain a large proportion of a 


more fixed aromatic ſubſtance, that none of them can be con- 


fidered as any thing elſe than a maſs of ſugar. 


This is often applied to the acid and aceſcent fruits ; and 
when applied in the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, it preſerves them | 


for a long time from any fermentation, but it does not de- 


ſtroy their aceſcency : and when ſuch PxEsERvEs are taken 


into the ſtomach, the ſugar introduced along with them ren- 
ders them much diſpoſed to an aceſcent fermentation. | 


In the quantity that ſugar is commonly employed, either 
for improving the reliſh of ſeveral kinds: of food, or for cor- 
recting their acidity, it can only be hurtful by its aceſcency in 
the ſtomach, and can hardly make any proper part of the 
maſs of blood. Although the experiments of the late inge- 
nious Dr. en are hardly deciſive on this ſubject, I am 


ready, 


ready, however, to believe, that if it is taken in very large 


* 
5 
—- 


cially vegetable acids, although in a certain quantity they 
may excite the action of the ſtomach, yet in a larger _ 


conſiderably 
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quantity, and in greater proportion than it can enter into the 
compoſition of the animal fluid, it may increaſe the ſaline 


ſtate of the blood, and may induce various diſorders. 


Another ſaline condiment yet to be taken notice of is that 
of vinegar. It is a powerful antiſeptic, and may be employed 


in ſeveral ways for preſerving animal ſubſtances from putre- 
faction : and if we may believe what was faid above with re- 


ſpect to acid in general, as entering into the compoſition of the 


* animal fluid, we muſt conſider vinegar as a vegetable acid 


that may be employed or thrown into the body with more 
ſafety than the foffil acids, though theſe are in ex 

out of the body more powerful antiſeptics. Animal food pre- 
ſerved by vinegar is hardlyever ſo much impregnated with it 
as to be rendered leſs digeſtible or lefs nutritious. It renders 


it onhy leſs putreſcent; and therefore it is a condiment of ani- 


mal 
ſtitation. 


Vinegar i is | alſo N in the a of Ae 


that is er , er e human con- 


from every fermentation, whether aceſcent or putrefactive. 


The vegetabyes ſo preſerved are called PicxLEs; and a great 
variety of vegetables is employed in making fuch : but the 


boiling that is commonly required diflipates ſo much of the 
volatile and active parts that the peculiar qualities of the vege- 


table hardly ever remain; and almoſt the whole of our pic- 
kles may be confidered as baving no ret Hare but that of 


the vinegar they are impregnated with. *' 


This is certainly, as other acids are, often uſefut in excit- 
ing the action of the ſtomach, and thereby promoting appe- 
tite and digeſtion ; and if it be duly prepared by a very per- 
fect fermentation, it will check rather than favour the aceſ- 
ceney of vegetable matters in the ſtomach. This is an ad- 
vantage which it has over the native acid of vegetables, which 


very often in the ſtomach runs into an aceſcent fermentations 


and en alſo excites it in other ſubſtances there. 
e never; amn an en edbed, that acids, 4 


. EIEENT, they prove truly 
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confiderably weaken the tone of the ſtomach, eee 
prove hurtful in the gout and ſome other diſeaſes. 


Theſe are the ſeveral condiments.ef the ſaline Mind g and | 
we have ſaid that there is another kind taken from the vege- 
table which I have put under the general title of 
Acrids, but which again may be divided into two kinds: the 
one, of aromatics imbual with peculiar and pretty ſtrong 
| odours; WW 


1 


The aromatics are foch 9 as contain KI pro- 
ion of eſſential oil. They may be conſidered as eſpecial- 

ly — two kinds; thoſe produced in the torrid zone containing 
an oil of greater ſpecific gravity than water, but of ſome vo- 
latility, and at the ſame time acrid and II | 
plied to the ſenſible parts of our bodies. Ro 


bn 


The other aromatics are thoſe afforded chiefly is enn | 


cillated or umbelliferous plants of Europe. They are of leſs 5 CE 


ſpecific gravity, and of leſs acrimony, but of more volatility. 
The whole of the eſſential oils are more or leſs antiſeptic. i 


Camphire, which I conſider as of the number, is in this re- 


ſpect the moſt powerful; and the whole of the eſſential oils 
eem to have the ſame quality, as approaching to the nature 
of that. The camphire, however, 2s diſagreeable. bach in 
| taſte and odour, is not, that I know of, employed as a con- 
diment ; while er eee Gee odour, are 

the moſt frequently, e e | 


They are employed . firſt us antiſeptics, « and 22 
joined with the ſaline matters above mentioned, for preſerving. 
meat from putrefaction before it is to be employed in a 
or, 3 enter into our ſauces, and are taken in 
with dur either to render theſe more grateful and 
ſapid, or by the ſtimulus they ive to the ſtomach to aſſiſt in 
digeſtion. One ſpecial purpoſe may be, that their volatile 


may extite the action of the alimentary canal, and affiſtin the 
expulſion of the air diſtending it. With reſpect to this pur- . 
ks of Ge 2 

| X notice 


, f 9 P 5 
* 


with the air ariſing from the aliments, they | 


— 


* 
3 | 8 8 ü 
— 


; Aer of hereafier, when they arc to be couſder6d-a5 ne. 
1 . "SI 


And juſtly alſo oy pry Wn the antiſcorbutics. 
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ſerve further, that in moderate quantity they may promote 


digeſtion, und prove carminative, which ſhows — they are 
moſt properly employed with a vegetable diet: but as in large 
quantity they are ſtimulant and heating to the ſyſtem, they are 
rh animal food; and their frequent repetition - 
renders an increaſe of their quantity conſtantly neceſſary, and 
* they certainly weaken the tone of the fromach. 


. Befides the aromatics, the acrid ſubſtances employed as con- 
diments are eſpecially taken from the claſs of tetradynamia, 
and they are chicfly the Mufard and Hor; 'They are 
chiefly employed as taken in along with our food, and they 
certainly ſtimulate the ſtomach and affiſt digeſtion ; and fur- 
ther, as they evidently promote perſpiration and urine, they 
obviate the putreſcent tendency of thefritem. This has been 


ſo much remarked, that the vegetables of this claſs; as fraught 


with this peculiar acrimony, are juſtly denominated Antiſcor- 
butic. It will readily appear, that from the quality mentioned, 
dheſe ſubſtances are as well ſuited to be uſed with our animal 
food as the aromatics are to be the proper condiments of our 
— Wliworts: - 


Akin to the tetradynamia, and containing an py 
nearly of the ſame quality, are the plants of the garlic tribe. 


' Thoſe of the milder kind, as the onion and leek, and eſpe- 
cially when deprived of their acrimony, afford a great deal of 
nutritious matter; and fo far as theſe, with the eſchalot and 
others, are taken in as condiments, they are extremely fafe 
and proper. The more acrid of this genus, as the garlic, is 
almoſt only employed as a condiment ; and where the odour 
and taſte can be admitted, it _— ſimulates the ſtomach 
ſtrongly, and promotes digeſtion. As promotin . 
Fpreation — urine, the whole Of this order of —. bes, 
with the tetradynamia, properly joined with our atiimal food, 


"» 


* 


— 
* 
} * 


gas- W. or cοον, 4 
Amongſt the condiments, there is one ſometimes employed 


which I cannot refer to any general head but its odour, re. 


ſembling Rr degree that of the garlic I haue been juſt 


now ſpeaking of, minds me of it in this place. This is the © — 


45 afetida, which in the countries producing i it is of a leſs diſa- 
pens odour, and much employed as a condiment z and to 

h perſons of this 2 as can admit of its odour, it proves. . 
grateful to the taſte and eful in promoting digeſtion. 


Of the more ſimple acrids, "be Ke thaat dees | 


_ tioned is the Capſicum ; which is without odour or particular 


taſte, and is ſo readily diffuſible that it joins. agreeably and 
eonveniently with any other condiment or ſauce. It — to 
ſtimulate the ſtomach and promote digeſtion, and taken in 


ments. 


| Theſe are the chief of the condiments; but Sk are ſeldom 
employed ſingle, but variouſly. combined to form a variety of 
ſauces added in the kitchen or upon the table. What com- 
monly makes the foundation of theſe, is what is called Ket- 
chup. This is properly, in the firſt place,. made of muſh- 
rooms, under a certain fermentation, probably putrefactive; 


largely is MOEN Wa . the moſt heating of the condi- ; fp] 4 : 


and after it has undergone this, a variety of aromatics are add- - 


ed, as be agreeable to the taſte of 3 
What Pg Berk 2 from the muſhrooms, I cannot 

ceive; and think the ketchup, and many other compalitiinis 
daily preſented to the public, may all be conſidered as com- 
binations of ſalt, vinegar, and aromatics: and from 1 22 
I think their qualities may be underſtood: 


Another fEimony ſauce and chan is what is i 
which we have only as imported from the Eaſt Indies. 
the beſt accounts IL can find, it is a preparation from the ſeeds 


of a particular ſpecies of the delichos. It appears to me to be 


prepared by a particular fermentation of the farina of this ſeed 
in a ſtrong lixivium of common falt. Its taſte is chi  faline, | 
with very little aroma; and its peculiar qualities, erent. 
from the other combinations mentioned, I cannot perceive. 


I conclude this article of condiments with obſerving, that 
the whole of our ſeaſonings conſiſt of falt, vinegar, and aro- 
e e combined cogether, and if they are taken 9 in the 


8 


\ 
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quantity neceſſary to render the food more ſapid, they ma 

increaſe the a tte and fevourGul eating; but cn 
a erwiſe de harm, unleſs when the aromatics are taken in 
— abs tity as to weaken the tone of the ſtomach in 
* manner we have mentioned above. 


* 


- 


AFTER 8 what has now been faid upon the ſubject 
of aliments, ſome of my readers may perhaps allege, that in 
marking the difference of aliments more nicety has been ex- 
prefſed than was neceſſary, as the moſt part of mankind do 
not either feel or perceive the effects of thoſedifferences of diet. 


It is indeed true that the generality of mankind do not ber- 
ceive the differences of diet very nicely; becauſe man is of a 
nature ſuited to a great variety of functions, and therefore to 
a great variety of ſtates and circumſtances, and among the 
reſt to a great variety of aliments. 


Jo this the human œconomy is particularly well ed; 
and the common ſaying of Sans omnia ſana, to a certain ex- 
tent, is well founded; but this does not ſuperſede all attention 
to the choice of aliments. Men are fill of different conſtitu- 
tions with reſpect to their powers of digeſtion, nor leſs differ- 
ent with reſpect to the irritability of their ſyſtem, and are 

conſequently variouſly affected by the ſame aliments; and this 
ſo much as to have produced the vulgar obſervation, that One 
man's meat is 'another man's poiſon. This indeed does not apply 


in many caſes, and only very remarkably in the caſe of the 


idioſyncraſics, which occur in ſome particular perſons. 


With reſ; pect to the moſt part of mankind, the different ef- 
fects of aliment are not very remarkable; and though ſome 
exceſſes may take place, they are often tranſitory and unheed- 
ed: but it would be of conſequence for men to know, that re- 
petition may in time render theſe effects conſiderable and dan- 

ous. It were well, therefore, that mankind were aware 
of he ener which every kind of diet bas to produce effects 
either 


bf 
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either immediately, or after repetition, unfavourable to health. 


It would, however, be difficult to give to the bulk of mankind 
the neceſſary inſtruction on this ſubject, and it would hardly 
be neceflary to render it very univerſal, as it is not in 


many 
caſes, and only in particular perfons, that diſeaſes ariſe from 


errors in diet; but it is abſolutely neceſſary that phyſicians 
who have the whole of mankind as objects of their attention, 
ſhould ſtudy this matter ; without which they cannot either 
perceive the cauſes of diſeaſes, or direct the means of obviat- 
ing them. In this buſineſs, however, I have often found 
phyſicians very deficient, from their great ignorance of the 


nature of aliments, and of the principles which ſhould lead | 


to the proper and neceſſary diſtinction of them. To ſupply 


| this deficiency, and to give the neceſſary inſtruction, the 


foregoing treatiſe has been attempted; and though in ſome 
particulars it may be both imperfect and miſtaken, I flatter 
myſelf that it gives the neceſſary principles more fully and 
juſtly than they had been given before, and at leaſt points 
out the neceflary ſpeculations that muſt be entered into for 
aſcertaining the nature of aliments more exactly. In all this I 
cannot have been too minute; and I cannot be of more 


ſervice than by engaging phyſicians in a minute ſtudy of the _ 


ſubject. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST., 
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